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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

JANUARY, 1928 


KINDRED SAYINGS ON BUDDHISM 

IV 

Wayfaring and the Coming-to-be 


Does the title recall to anyone his youthful wayfarings? 
Such are present to me now. Child of English country life, to 
me the annual summer journey * abroad ’ was a great event, 
great not least in this, that the return meant chiefly two things. : 
altered perspectives and the sense of something different in iHe 
when studies were resumed. The home looked smaller, and so 
did much else. Music—-it was my chief study—was 
grasped ' and interpreted in a somewhat bigger, wiser 
waif, even if fingers and voice were ‘out of practice.’ The 
wayfaring had been a coming up against the New more impress¬ 
ively, more concentratedly than this was effected by life at 
home. Tt had been a forcing-process for the young ‘ purusa ’ 
that was I. In response I had grown, I had become,.! had 
oom^ to be. 

V . Qtj^ers may have seen no change after those few or more 
weeks. But there are no two opinions about the change wrought 
in the traveller by greater, longer wayfarings. The woman, the 
man who returns is clearly not the same, especially when the 
journey has not been a mere drifting, but a purposeful matter of 
iyf#earch, or even of pioneering. The change is not only in body 


Ftikhc I f-brary. 

Acmk. Hut \3S.S7 
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or mind. These it may be need repose; these may have grown 
in hardihood, in resourcefulness. It is the very man that is 
different, different ini his outlook, his values, his self-expression. 
He has been in the world of the new. He has become more 
sensitive to what at home is not new, is even mouldy. He has 
widened and deepened his knowledge of the man-in-mani, for 
whereas he has seen him under other conditions, in other bodily 
vehicles, amid other traditions, he has found under these the 
man, the fellow-man. He has found him as more worthy, more 
worthless. He has found him adapting those different condi¬ 
tions to life as he wills it to be. (Too often we word it the 
other way, speaking as if man adapted himself only, and were 
the mere creature of the conditions. But this is a wrong esti¬ 
mate, even of primitive village life.) And he returns with 
some impatience for the standpoints of the untravelled: the 
standpoint of the one language only, the one code of this or 
that, the ignorance of the unwonted, the dislike of the new, the 
narrower values. He has seen and has come to worth the man 
in the wider way of living. His wayfaring has made him a 
more-man. Possibly not altogether a more worthy man, but in 
either case, better man or worse, he has changed not only in 
body or mind, he mandates himself differently now, he has 
‘become,’ he has come-to-be. 

That man’s life is a wayfaring—a Marga—is one of,the 
greatest figures of human speech because it is so close to world- 
truth. Even were there no greater way of the worlds, wherein 
the raanrin-man, the purum, is literally a wayfarer, the figure 
would still be most apt. For the way implies choice of better 
or worse; wayfaring brings growing fitness in wayfarer; way¬ 
faring brings the New, brings the further view, and heads for a 
Groal. To the superficial reader the figure of the Way (marga) 
may seem to stress but little the individual wayman, and to call 
up mainly the many. It would not be a figure of world-truth, 
if it were not of all. But it is curious how empty of comment 
on its significance for the individual is the literature of and on 
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Buddhism. I am not saying that man’s growth towards saint- ' 
ship as a way, or that man’s conquest over birth and death as 
stages in a magga are not prominent teachings. But I do say, 
that the doctrine of man as wayfarer in a way, taught as a 
figure^ full of suggestion and picturesqueniess, full of meaning 
and attraction for the Everyman to whom it was first worded, is 
lost sight of. And why? Because the Buddhist exponents 
have not as monks welcomed all that wayfaring means ; and 
because their cramped use of the glorious figure has put non- 
Buddhist commentators off the scent. 

Let us go further into this sentence, taking it in backward 
order. Writers on the Buddhist gospel have seen in its 
* Magga ’ nothing more than one way of teaching among other 
ways. This, it is true, appears to have been one of the current 
secondary uses of the word. A good instance is in the Tevijja 
Suttanta (Digha-Nikftya, I, No. XIII). Two young brahmans 
are disputing whether any of the * maggani ’ {sic) taught in 
their schools is “the straight way, the thither-faring road 
leading...to companionship with BrahmS ’’? But the luminous 
reply ascribed to Gotama shows how, in his message, the * way ’ 
was so much more than any course of teaching prescribed by 
him, or to be associated with his name. The * magga,’ for 
him, was man’s Dery life. And it was this, and this alone that 
would always be guiding the man to the Highest (whom, never 
having seen he could not know), because the man, conceiving the 
Highest as the Best, would by persistently choosing to live his 
best, be ever becoming more and more like that Best. Worthy 
most truly is a word like this to stand beside that of Hosea : 

“ then shall we know if we follow on to know and that of 
John the Elder : “ Dearests, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that...we 
shall be like him.... “ It is probable that the Way has come to us 
so congealed in its rather unfortunate Eightfold uniform, and in 
that other formula of a ‘ Truth,’ that our writers have not seen 
its true significance. It is when we cut these shackles off by 
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noting where, and how, * way ’ and wayfaring survive in the 
records, when unhampered by them, that something of its 
original strength and significance stand out. 

Notice for instance the allusion in the very venerable Parfi- 
yana, last book of the Sutta-Nipata. Here it is no detail of 
thought, word, or deed, here is.no harping on *ill here it is 
the forward way and the goal giving their name to the book : 

He who would practise as the Teacher taught, 

’Tis he may go from hence to the Beyond; 

Yea, hence to the Beyond ’tis he may go 
Making the WAY-incomparable to become; 

The way this is for going to Beyond, 

And therefore is it Yonder-faring ^ called. 

Nor in this brief sampling let us forget to notice what is 
generally overlooked : Gotama’s name of * caravan-leader ’ 
(satthav&ha): 

Utthehi.. .satthavdha.. .vicara loke ! 

‘ Arise thou leader of the caravan and tour the world ! ’— 

a name for Buddhas which we find again in two anthologies. 
I do not wish to stress this adjunct of the Way-figure much. 
The very pith of the parable was that each wayfarer should be 
himself satthavdha, * bearer of the goods,’® the Good within him, 
and chooser of the Way. I bring it in to show the lingering 
dying tradition of the Way as once a great symbol of mail’s 
life, and not merely the ethical rune as which it is usually 
presented. 

It may be said, why was it not picturesquely presented in 
the first manifesto, or ‘ sermon’? . That it was so badly stated 
is to me^ a more convincing sign that that * sermon ’ was a 
genuine first utterance, than if it had been as picturesquely 

' Par&yano, FaasbOU’s rendering is here feeble. 

” 8a-attha~vaha. 
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given as are subsequent talks on roads. It was only when, as a 
new teacher of the many, Gotama spoke to this man and that of 
life as a * way,’ full of adventures unknown, unpredictable, 
appealing to the young, and having a wonderful Beyond, that he 
would himself come to see what a rich and strong appeal 
lay in it. I can see nothing unreasonable in the guess, that the 
swift success of his teaching among the many : the merchant 
and the land-tiller, the craftsman and beast-tamer, the woman 
and child, the hunter and bandit, was in part due to the. fasci¬ 
nating and stimulating picture of man as wayfarer from the 
known to the unknown, of how welfare lay in getting further, 
of how getting further depended upon right wayfaring here and 
now. There was nothing wholly new in the figure. The 
way—^i/dna not marga —of the Fathers, and that of the Gods was 
an old Vedic idea. But this of the Magga was more than that; 
it was a bringing of life as travel, in Bacon’s immortal words ; 
“ home to men’s business and bosoms.” And could the vehicle, 
of the teaching have been the layman, could we have had in 
Ganges valley a little world of John Bunyans, teaching the 
notion of the * pilgrim’s progress’ as the * way through the 
jungle,’ not so much with a load of sin to lie discarded, as 
with an ever growing force of attha —of ‘ good, ’ of ‘ well ’— 
to be carried along, we should not now be seeing the Buddhist 
dhamma so lamentably misrepresented as a gospel of * ill,’of 
world as good for nothing, of not-man, iiot-becoming, as in its 
records it came to be, as in its monasticism it has continued 
to be. 

Buddhist monks have been, and I believe are yet, pious 
pilgrims. The sadder it is and the stranger, to see how in 
the past they failed to worth the figure and the truth of the 
greater pilgrimage. But the lure of the roadway and even of 
the seaway still calls to man, even though, in his ostensible aim 
as pilgrim, he shows that he has missed the true call of his reli¬ 
gion. But I fail, I repeat, to find any grasp, in the scriptures, 
of the Way as a parable of life, I would be frank about this. 
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no matter whether I shall thereby be judged as forcitfg * parable’ 
or figure on to a mere term of means or method. only. There 
is one poem in the Pitaka anthologies solely about the Way 
and one only; that by one MigajSla, and very eloquent it is. 
Here and there it shows real insight. In the first place it 
ignores the eightfold analysis; I mean, the ‘ limbs ’ are omitted. 
It just hints at how magga is not merely samsara —and here I 
seem to have missed the point in translating, and am fain to 
amend. One of the rich, rolling compounds describing the 
Way is sahhavat^vindsano, translated 


‘ (through it) 

All constant rolling on is razed away...’ 

This should have struck me as a terribly bad recommend¬ 
ation for a road, and it will have been just the utter atrophy 
of the Magga as a picture of life, and not as a mere rule of 
doctrine that made me blind. It should have been : 

* All constant rolling round is razed away.’ 

In the monkish doctrine of Ill; samsara, which in Gotama’s 
day meant the flowing on of life from world to world came to 
be conceived as a round, an eddy, avaUa, dukkhavatta, with no 
indication of parakkama, going forward, niyydnika, faring away 
to. Negatively then Migajala has got the idea of progress. 
The Buddhist idea was to get out of samsara into magga. The 
sounder idea would be thus :—“ in the life-faring (samsara), 
choose the magga, that is, the right mode of .faring.” But 
then the world-despairing idea of the monk was to bring life in 
worlds to an end. Life in worlds as the true, the only w'ay of 
self-iulfilment, was not accepted. 

The poem also speaks of act and cause in the Way, and 
rightly. The way was conduct, and the way was man in his 
acts becoming the cause of his progress—only MigajSla didn’t 
see it. But he has a noble ending : 
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Mahakhemamgamo santo pariyosUmbhaddako, ‘ 

* Yea, to the mighty Haven doth it wend, 

Holy (the faring), well (for thee) the End.’ 

And yet, for all that he conveys in his sonorous periods, 
there is nothing to show the very essence of the Way, nothing 
to keep the reader off from the idea, that here is a road along 
which mankind, like sheep, are being shepherded by Buddha, 
Dhamma, Sangha to salvation, nothing to show the reader that 
the Magga means a man’s so living, so walking as to be and do 
his beat, as himself the ‘ sattavaha.’ But it is this, and 
nothing hut this that makes of that famous Way-sermon, not 
a mere line of doctrine, not a mere code of good thought, word 
and deed, but a very religion, an inspired call to man from 
. That who is both Source and End. 

Nor is there anything in the verses to show an awareness 
that wayfaring ini the * Path ’ meant in the wayfarer a continual 
progress, becoming, growth. Words were not lacking here. 
There is praise elsewhere for the woman if she show * Ariyan' 
growth ’ (vaddhi) Here and there the Anthology reveals 
yearning for, or joy in, progress. And we saw, in another 
Anthology, the intelligent disciple‘creating’ (hhavento), lit. 
making become, the Way he has chosen. There is nothing of 
this in MigajSla’s vision. For him the Way is a record of 
unworthy and dangerous things by it destroyed, with no grasp 
of the wayfarer as pioneer and adventurer hewing down obstacles 
in his own case, such as a Bunyan would have given us. And 
so it comes that the stately rhythms roll over and off us, leaving 
no deepened insight into this Way of the worlds, no conviction 
that here we have a man who knew himself as a high-spirited 
and hopeful carver-out of Magga in his own case. 

Migajftla is no exception in this oversight. Indeed he is 
better than many, for he does hymn the Way, as no one else 


^ Sam^utta IV, 260. 
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did. But we seek in vain elsewhere for* intelligent grasp of 
Way as meaning Dhamma, and of Dhamma as meaning Way. 
Dhamma, I repeat, is the seeing in life the * ought,’ the ‘should 
be,’ ‘ may be,* the ‘ to be.’ And here lies also the force in the 
figure of the Way. But there is no possibility of the To Be 
coming to fulfilment in any man, in this life only. It means 
many, many lives. It means a very great deal of Bhava, 
becoming. And the monk set himself against Bhava, set him¬ 
self to win Nirvana by a cutting short of the long drawn 
out becoming. Herein, I believe, lay the root of his failure 
to worth in justice and honour, the great message of his 
founder. 

As a general result of this dread in the coming to be, the 
emphasis in Buddhist teaching of the Way is narrowed down to 
(a) its being an avoidance of the extremes of self-indulgence 
and of asceticism—a merely negative setting—and (h) its being 
a set of eight dispositions in worthy living—a merely moral 
description. But that is not by any means all the worsening 
wrought in it by the failure to see the true meaning of life 

itself. 

(c) It is significant that Buddhism developed no worthy, 
word for ‘life, ’ The fine word jlva we hardly meet with ; 
jlmtam usually accompanies murder. The world-word for life 
which had come into use : sanisara, had come to have the sinis¬ 
ter meaning in Buddhism which we should expect to find. 
Magga was meant to mean choosing aright and so coming to. 
be, i.e., growing, in SamsSra. , Instead of that, the Way, as we 
saw, was not the improver, the developer, but the destroyer of 
SamsSra. 

(d) Again, already in the editing of that first sermon 
in a fixed- wording, the Way with which it opens is dethroned 
from its central position, and made into a fourth portion only 
in the formula throwing the chief emphasis on Ill. This is 
editorial work, and not good as such. But its effects have been 
very great. 
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(e) Again, it was true, and worthy, to speak of the Messen¬ 
ger of the Way by the name, suitable to tlie figure, of Saitha^ 
ffahdt with its double word play of sa-attha (he with the goods) 
and satthar (teacher). But we must go back again to the ancient 
Sutta-Nipata to find the follower also spoken of as a * Wayman,’ 
of the better or worse kind: * way-victor, way-teacher, way- 
liver, way-corrupter.’ Other books, the Majjhima school 
especially, see in the founder alone the Wayman : Way-shower, 
Way-upraiser. That each man,' each woman was wayfarer, 
waymaker, wayworther, waychooser :—of any of this we find 
nothing. And it is only too consistent with the gradual drop¬ 
ping of the *man’ from the caravan, that, in the JStaka, in the 
figure of life’s chariot driving, the charioteer is said to be * the 
mind.’ ‘ 

if) Again, with the Way of the worlds sinking to a set of 
dispositions for this life only, it was not surprising that the 
still preponderant belief in the worlds of pre- and after-life, 
coupled with imperfect grasp of them as opportunities of greater 
becoming should lead to the emergence of another Way : the 
Fourfold, or the Four Ways and Four Fruits. Here we see a 
new standard of weak faith brought in : life measured not by 
the so much of desire and will accomplished, but by the so much 
of the undesired worked off, e.g., *once only back to earth’ 
remaining, and * never back to earth. * What an outlook it is I 
outlook of the timid, the burnt child, the shipwrecked on the 
sands of time, the man who has given up. It has been a great 
disutility to the real message of the Way. It has drained from 
that a fit wording of the Way’s Goal (for to its credit this later 
Way is a world way- with a goal): And the real Way, thus 
blooded, has shrivelled up to being practically a Way of this 
earth-life only. So much so, that I have heard Europeans ask¬ 
ing whether Buddhism taught survival at all, and I have read 
young Ceylon saying in print, that the Buddha taught, it was 
only this life that mattered, and that the ‘ other life ’ could take 

' No. 644, * MAh4n|radali;aBgapa Jitaka, 
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cfU% of itdelf. How have the founds of great ieligidiEis not 
been erhcified anew times without number I 

ig) Lastly the unworthing of life as a p%re8s> a a 

development through the worlds, involved the worsening, the 
lowering of a word of incalculable value^ a word the worthy re-** 
presentative of which in English hampers me here at evety turn. 
I mean the word bhava and its causative Here we 

have a word, or dual words, ready to India’s hand when Buddhism 
arose, and fraught with no such worsened meaning as, kdim 
had come to have. Bhava is of the ancient Aryan word- 
treasure. Bhamv^ is of very much later growth. No Vedic 
book appears to use it. The citations of it in the Boethlingkh- 
Roth Dictionary are only from mediffival Sanskrit Works, save 
one reference to MahSbharata XII. It was there for the using, 
if we may accept the Pitakas as evidence, in Gotama’s day. 
We find it in the Pour Nikftyas ; We find it doing service for a 
meaning where the Word‘will’ is lackingcontrasted with 
terms of intellectual procedure, sUch as * what is to be under¬ 
stood,’ ‘what is to he put away by insight,’ ‘ the strength of 
calculating,’ these being so many and several methods to which 
bh^vatid is the contrasting complement. There afe few words 
which I imagine Gotama Will have uSed more readily, more 
earnestly. For aS I have tried to show^ his figure of the Way 
meant little, if it meant hot that deeper progress which the 
traveller undergoes, progress in more than the mere matter of 
distance in space traversed. The Way is not merely a figure for 
man’s life or lives :—satjisUra expressed that. The Way is not 
merely a figure for an orderly shepherding of man’s life ; cof%3, 
&c&ra, and many other terms convey that. The Msgga was a 
figme of man’s naturoi man’s life in its hsdro^k essentuiii and 
that is a bhavUf and a bhUvaM. 

I will go so far as to suggesti that Buddhist early infltiwioe, 
yes, and Jain early influenoe too^tbe Jains also have bhavons — 
promoted the use of this word, a two id whteh it is very pebble 
that early Jc^a teaching gave them a lead. But the strong rich 
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msaniiig of the term bkS,vani^ (and bhavanaiji), to which justice 
is done in the Dictionary just cited, is not as a rale well 
rendered by Sanskrit or Pali translators. The favourite words 
are ^meditation/ ‘reflection/ ‘ pondering/ for which in their 
proper place the texts have the fit terms. ‘Cultivatimn’ is given 
its turn, and this is much better, for cultivation, e.g., of a tree, 
a field, without coming to be, without growth, without develop¬ 
ment, is as nought. Now there was no doubt in the Buddhist 
Commentarial traditicm), that bkSvand was not to be defined save 
in this way. Buddhaghosa expounds it thus :— **Bkaveti means 
one begets, one causes to arise, one causes to grow. It means that 
here (i.e., in JhSnia). Elsewhere the meaning is modified by pre¬ 
fixes.*’ ^ Yet BO little, for all this sound'exegesis, do the scriptures 
bring to the front the vital connection between (a) the figure of 
man as wayfarer and (b) man as growing, as becoming in and 
through all his activities, that it wa^ no more evident to me than it 
is yet to either Buddhist or writer on Buddhism. It was when I 
had, 28 years ago, to find a good word for hhaveti, hhavan&f that 
the seed of the full significance—^no more—was sown. A 
decade passed, and then not only Buddhaghosa, but S&riputta 
came to foster the seedling. It was over the translation : pound 
hfidvitahba : ‘wisdom (or insight) must be made-to-become.’* 
So S&riputta. Buddhaghosa had already for me brought to 
bearonpawfid a very distinctive saying :—“wisdom having 
yearned wins to manifestation of the Way. ” * I was then 
compiling a Buddhist psychology, and the place of paMa in 
that very ragged garden of skandhas was an old difficulty. That 
pafifia was the mm in willing the new, the good, the better, 
man ‘making himself become*—well, I was not yet so grown as 
to see that. None the less those two notable personages had 
shown me a true thing : that to come to know is an active 


* Cominttitary od miamnuuangcufl,, § 1. 

* jr«;7ktnw, Batit iS. 

* 487 . 
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process pf making to become. There can be no true stu^y of 
the ^ mind ’ of man where this is not kept well in front. 

» We are to-day getting ready to see, indeed we are backward 
if we do not see, more in hhavam than did any Indian cult of the 
past, whether it was Buddhist or another. The Buddhist saw 
• a little more in it than any other. They will have forgotten or 
dropped out in their records many sayings of their founder, in 
which he showed the close bond between his Way and Becoming, 
between man the Wayfarer and man as grower, as progressive, 
as coming to be, as ‘making to ariise’ (uppadetar). These things 
will happen—do we not see that it has happened in other 
creeds 7 —when the followers have not been big enough to rise to 
the level of their founder, and of his true soul-mates. But 
the tradition of the early ^ teaching of that close bond still 
flickered in the life of the Order. And here and there we come 
upon an outcrop of it, as geologists would say. Very slight 
they are, but in view of the opinion about them obtaining among 
contemporary rival schools ; they are far too much ignored. 

Beside the allusions given above, I will quote a reply 
ascribed to that lovely woman, the lay—disciple Visftkha, partly 
because hhavam does not come into the formularized portion of 
the reply ; partly because the English translation is not apt. 
VisSkha {Vinaya Mahavagga, VIII, 15) in describing the 
benefit she will reap if permitted to exercise further generosity, 
speaks of the joy, content and peace she will feel (so much is 
put into editorial formula) ; then goes on : “that will be to me 
a ‘becoming’ (or growth, hhdvana) in moral sense, in moral 
strength, in wisdom.” It has been translated ‘an exercise,’ 
but Visakha is clearly speaking of effect, of fruit, of result of 
exercise. Now no one made finer response to the founder’s 
teaching than she, and it is possible that she was reacting to 
the stress he will have laid on the bhMvanH of the man, that is, 
of the man-in-man. 

Note, too, that she says ‘Hh^e will be in (to) *me' a 
It is true that her natural, direct speech is 
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editorially emended, and instead of VisSkhs, we get *her’ split 
up into HndriyaSt *balas,l and *bojjhangas,' Here as elsewhere 
we see the decadent work, whereby the once natural converse 
between teacher and disciple is redacted into an expulsion of 
the *man,* and a substitution of functions and processes. We 
may see this in the term mano^bhavanlyo of the Suttas, used to 
denote the earnest liver, and by the Commentator Dhammapftla 
equated as * manO"iJafl?<^hanfi/o,' * he whose mind is growing,’ 
We lose sight of *he whose’ in *mind.’ But a ray of light comes 
from the Dhammapadam, the anthology where the ‘man’ 
(attan) has, for some lost reason and in many a verse, been 
suffered to persist. “Better,” we read, “is the homage paid 
for but one moment to him-of-the-self-that-has-grown {bhaviU 
' attdnaufi), than a hundred years of sacrifice to the Fire at the 
cost of a thousand.” The commentator glides lightly over the 
thin ice here, as he does elsewhere in passages affirming the 
atta (vide passim) ; he just parses by vaiihit 'attanam ; he does 
not give us makeshifts in terms of skandhas for the for 
him perhaps awkward word att&nam,. He merely repeats it; 
indeed in the preceding verse, beginning with its emphatic 
*att5 have* jitarp seyyo.,.he is concerned not frith how one 
is to understand *atW but only with the grammatical anomaly 
of jitaip for jito. Nor is he more explicit throughout the 
subsequent chapter called ‘Attavagga. * He is in fact seeing 
in the word nothing more than the linguistic convenience 
of ‘-self ’ as a reflexive affix. But the significance for us lies 
in this, that as an analytic paraphraser, he refrains from 
drawing any distinction between this usage and that reality 
(in his tradition a non-reality), which atta means here or 
anywhere. 

One word more on bhavana :—Very noteworthy is the 
Buddhist choice and retained choice of the verb, when a word 
is needed to express man’s activity in what> in my first article, 
I spoke of as *more-will.’ In other words, when the man who 
is seeking the more-worthy way is at work upon the new, the 
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unwonted, *t}ie abnormal, the word hkHeeti is used. Thi« was 
more especially^ when he was engaged in Jhina and in the 
Iddhipadas. In the former, he was working to get ra{>t from 
both the outer world and from work of mind about it; he was 
seeking access by hearing (though this became dropped from 
the tradition) to another world : Bflpa or Arttpa. In the latter 
he was using will in an intenser degree to obtain an abnormal 
development or ‘becoming’ in himself: Very vigorous terms 
of effort are used in the will-training formulas called ‘Right 
Efforts,’ but not hhaveti. The use of the word in Jh&na is 
highly significant, for that which the man is ‘making to be¬ 
come’ is ‘magga,’ the Way, to another world. It is the mean¬ 
ing of the Way in the first sermon. You may translate it, 
forJh&na, ‘means of access* if you will, but it will mean the 
same. For Way is means of access and this after all is the 
greater meaning of life itself, the meaning of life for the ‘man,’ 
the ‘man-in-man,’ who is child not of this or that world only, 
but of all the worlds, of the Eternal. Jhana was a forestalling 
the arrival by death at another world by a communing with R 
here and now, a search-light as it wore, thrown upon the way 
ahead. 

So much then at least remains in the Buddhist scriptures 
of a mandate on becoming and making to become, which dates, 
to my belief, from very early days, because it belongs to the 
full and true conception of what the WAY of the first sermpn 
implied and involved. For I would say it once more—so has 
it been overlooked—‘way’ means progress, unfolding, coming 
to know, coming to be. This is the peculiar Buddhist empha¬ 
sis lying in Way, more so than any external goal of fulfilment, 
any externally conceived share of consummation. For Dhamma 
if not ‘anywhere,’ Nirvana is not ‘anywhere.* The Divine 
is within the man. But the full becoming of That is a long, 
long business, a long, long wayfaring. 

And too much is it forgotten by modem Buddhists, that 
it was not as advocates of the Impermanent, m: the Not-man that 
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mediaeyftl India held them to be in error. It was bicaitse the;f^ 
the BnddhaSi maintained the becoming of that which is from 
that which is not.* I am not taking up the foolish word- 
quibble here, which does not see, that given an eternal source, 
there can never be any time when it can be said ‘nothing is.’ 
I only refer to it to show how the tradition of hhava and 
hMmn8> will have lingered, even in the decadent Buddhist 
Sftsana of mediaeval India. 

Why then do words so really fundamental in Buddhism as 
bhava and hMvana appear in the scriptures, the one with the 
condemned meaning of Asava (canker) and Difthi (speculative 
opinion)^ the other in so hole-and-corner a fashion that no 
writer on Buddhism gives due heed to it? I return to the 
answers given earlier in this my last chapter. The monk, 
because of bis world-lorn theory of Dl, set himself against 
hhava, refusing to see in life and more life the given opportu¬ 
nity, the only possible opportunity, for that unfolding, that 
educing, that developing, that making to become, implied in 
the man’s coming to maturity, to perfection. Starve, root out 
desire for bhava, he taught ; get to the End as soon as possible, 
the end of all this appalling ill. He had no forward view. 
It was only in retrospect that saintly singers found food for 
joy. It was to satisfy a much later wave of longing that, 
in the Milinda, Nirvana is described as the City of the Ought- 
to-be, the holy Utopia. 

And the ‘man’ tOo, the puru^a, being starved out, rooted 
out, the process, the work of making-to-become, only retained 
worth by being transferred to the ways of the man :his faculties, 
his mind, his wisdom, his more-will, his rapt musing. 

Had not this woeful blindness come upon them, had they 
clung to their Magga, to that for which it really stood, and 
not tsut from their feet all that makes for the ‘ man^s * life-way¬ 
faring, they might well have come to anticipate the centuries 
and have used their vivaria, the very word of ‘evolution’ itself. 


> Santhffa-KiratM Kirftjraya on Onu^apM**! conunentaiy, Satin IX. 
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The word in almost solely applied to the evolution and involu¬ 
tion isammUa) of world-change. But a near approach to its 
application to man occurs once in the line : 

Thus by the evolution of the deed (Kammavimftena) 
The man who spoils is spoiled in his turn, 

Sai}iyutta-Nikaya, Kosala, 2, 5. 

So near were they and yet so far 1 So near it would seem 
there came to those after-men of the Sakiyaputras :— 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 

I in my pleached garden watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took bread and a few apples—and the Day 
Turned and departed silent... 

I too late 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn 1 

Emerson. 

With sorrow not with acrimony can we not also say-of 
those followers, that they forgot the morning-will of their great 
Teacher, who taught the Way of man’s coming to be; that they 
turned in fear from the nobler gifts in the hands of their Day; 
that they hid the man-in-themselves of the Greater Garden; 
that they rejected Bhava and preferred mere Anitya; that they 
^took hastily’ the bread of the little garden of the pleached lines 
of the cloister, seeing only danger and. worsening in the wider 
work, the longer way that lay beyond the walls? 

Unworthy through the evolution of their *man’-leas tenet 
to reform the brahman tradition, and too wavering in their 
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fwih in * becomifig,^’ in eYolution*^to build up a recfeation . of 
that ti*adition, they faded unhonoured, unlamented out of India. 
And in the daughter churches, of Southern Asia, the children of 
the Mother-s&sana took over and fostered the belief ini a Magga 
that was wilted; a man that was a mere complex, a Becoming 
that was only of Mhammas,’ states of mind, and an acquiescence 
in the social supremacy of the monk. We have evidence (such 
as it is, no more) in the Ceylon epics, that this was so from the 
6rst missionary campaign sent there. Of the ten ‘texts* of 
sermons quoted, while the monk-ideal is stressed, bhavam, 
growth in holiness, is ignored, and the Central Message of the 
Way, the first ‘sermon’ is, almost as it were thrown in, the last ! 
The first text, it is true, is of stories, but then the sermon was 
to the ladies of the court—good enough perhaps it was thought 1 


Ended now are these few Kindred Sayings, and may they 
find readers who are both critical and well-disposed. If I have 
had an uneven road to travel, it is firstly because the writer, 
using a language which has dropped its worthy word for bhava, 
writes of a mandate given in a language which nev^r had a word 
for ‘will,’ secondly, because the writer, in dealing with what is 
now of the past, of the old world, has for theme that which was, 
that which is ever the New. 

In many things have wfi given, the, Jead to Europe. If in 
one century for instance, we wrenched off the shackles of 
despotism, France did so a century and a half later, Russia, 
Germany and Austria more than a century after that. Yet are 
we, if not in act, yet ini word and code, lovers of the old, the 
established, the wonted. Significant herein is our heedless 
dropping, of all words, the word which most worthily expresses 
the coming to be, the New, emerging out of the old : wairthan, 
the werden wisely preserved in Teutonic tongues. We have 
to fall back on the weak word ‘ become,’ which while it means 
the ‘cominig to be,’ means no less the ‘suitable.’ India had of 
old, as the Teutons have still, the double wording of existence ; 

a 
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asti, bhU; Ho be, to become.’ Whether in her many modem 
tongues she retains both, my ignorance knows not. The impor>* 
tanjt problem for her and for us is: so to worth ^becoming’ that 
either in fostering or in recreating we have a fit and worthy 
word for it. 

That anyway is the heart and the aim of what I have here 
tried to say. That anyway is the very bond and kinship in 
these ‘kindred sayings’:—Our will is the fundamental inner (or 
psychic) activity of the very ‘man,’ the puru^a. In willing he 
is ‘becoming’ other than what he was. Hence as in a way 
‘new,’ newer than before, he goes on to will the new, because 
he has gone on to ‘worth’ the new. And the newer, the better, 
the best he goes on willing is of and for the very Man. This is 
the Way and man the Wayfarer; and the End is not yet. This 
is the Way of man; this is the Magga of Gotama. 

C. A. F. Ehys Davids 
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THE MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND 
ABRAHAM NAVARRO TO AURANGZIB 

The mission of George Weldon and Abraham Navwro 
to the Court of Aurangzib was different in character from that 
ol other English envoys. They were not directly sent by 
the authority of the Crown but by Sir John Child, Governor 
of Bombay. To understand the importance of their mission 
it is necessary to make a short retrospect of the circumstances 
under which these envoys were sent to negotiate a treaty of 
peace with the Great Mughal. 

The last years of the seventeenth century had proved 
for the Bast Indian Company a period of incessant trouble 
which contributed largely to the decline of their commercial 
prosperity. These misfortunes were partly due to their own 
action, partly to the rivalry of other European nations and 
not least to the aggressions of the Mughal officials. The 
English merchants in all the Company’s settlements came into 
constant conflict with the latter, who levied ** illegal exactions 
on their merchandise, summoned them to their Courts of Justice 
and exposed them to other indignities.” It became apparent 
to the authorities at home that they should adopt a strong 
line of action in order to get rid of their dependance upon the 
Mughal authorities, and in 1687 they determined to consolidate 
the affairs of the Company under a regulated administration. 
With that end in view a fleet was fitted out and King James’s 
authority was obtained to empower the Governor, Sir John 
Child, to make peace or to declare war against the Mughal 
if no reparation were offered for the losses and insults endured 
by the Company at the hands of the Mughal officials. This 
attempt on the part of the English proved abortive, both in 
Bengal and Western India, owing to mismanagement and 
the climatic conditions of the country. 
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The Mughal Emperor had just completed his conquest 
of Bijapur and Golconda and subjugated the Mahrathas, so 
that circumstances turned in his favour against the English. 
Sir John Child was besieged ini his own town and castle and 
the Mughal’s admiral Sidhi reduced the place to great straits. 
The factories were attacked and the Emperor issued orders for 
the expulsion of all the English from his dominions. As 
Arnold Wright has pointed out in his book “Annesley of 
Surat and His Times,” Sir John Child, who impersonated the 
war policy of the Company, became almost lachrymose at the 
disastrous results of the. Company’s war against the Mughal. 
Although the English bravely defended their settlements they, 
were powerless before an enemy who outnumbered them. Child 
at last realised his blunder and on reviewing the circumstances, 
saw that he should sue for peace. Accordingly, he and his 
Council decided to send a mission to the Court of Aurangzib 
consisting of George Weldon,^ Abraham Navarro, a Jew, 
and Mir Nazim, a local merchant having influential friends 
at the Mughal Court. President Child and his Council gave 
detailed instructions to the envoys, together with the articles 
of a phirmaund which they had drawn out as a guide for their 
negotiations at the Court. They pointed out in these instruc¬ 
tions that, when the English first began to trade in the 
Mughars dominions, they only paid 3^ per cent, custom for 
goods to be sold at Surat and at all other ports of India; but 
no duty was paid for silver and gold, nor for any provisions 
imported or exported. The Company had lately suffered much 
from the hands of the Mughal officials, who had illegally 
extracted money from them. They reminded the envoys that 

» Colonel George Weldon eame of a well-known English family, brother, 
Dom Bennet Weldon, was a Benedictine monk, who left an intemting aicconint df him. 
Geetge Weldon married Lady Bnsanna Child, who died m boted the Bmjmin, A|iril«!, 
1897. on her way back to England with her hnsband. Her body “adorned with jeweli 
ip the ealue of £B00 sterling" was buried at sea the following day. The (kdond 
hh^iadf with % tragio end off the eoast of ManriHoa bo July S of the yeak. 
See d OkrmkU of, tha JSlnfflM Manit. 
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in 1663 or 1664, when Sivaji and his forces plundered an4. 
partly burnt Surat, the English defended their factory and 
several times fought his troops in the streets of' the town. 
The Emperor was so pleased with the brave conduct of the 
English that he reduced the custom duty to two per cent, and 
exempted them from paying any custom duty for one .year. 
In the year 1679 the Emperor suddenly resolved to levy a 
poll tax (jizia) oni all people not of his own religion. As the 
English, the Dutch and the French refused to pay that tax on 
the demand by the Governor of Surat, the custom duty was 
raised to 3i per cent.^ which was more than 1^ per cent, ever 
paid in the Mughal’s dominions, That imposition was a great 
grievance to all the European nations concerned, and specially 
to the English, who were the only people to import gold and 
silver. Directions were given to the envoys that no custom 
duty should be levied beyond two per cent., and they must 
not yield on that point. The envoys were warned to be discreet 
about the spending of money for facilitating the negotiations, 
and not to be deceived by fair work and to be zealous in the 
interest of their king and country. The Counpil impressed 
upon the envoys “to be brisk and warm, as well as prudent, 
gentle and handsome, or you will have nothing done.” They 
illustrated their injunctions by observing that 

** a Dogg yt is hungry will Eye his master and attend him. deligently 
when he is eating his viotualls, but if his Master tosses him a bone 
away he is gone, after having gott what he looked for and attended 
for; And just such is ye nature of these people especially att ye Mogull's 
Court, where when they have served their own turnes away they are 
gone and leave you to another cranny yt he may gett something from 
you too, and soe you will be tossed from one hungry courtier to another 
till yot money is all gone, and have noe business att all done, and att 
last be laughed att for a foole." ^ 

The envoys were further to state that the Bunder hitherto 
allowed had been lost, and that the English had only left .for 


^ F. 2. O.C. 48, No. 4687, 
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their use a small warehouse staniding near Surat in an'^ihcon-* 
venient position. It was hoped that the Emperor would 
grant them a suitable piece of ground for that purpose. 

The President and the Couzieil further instructed the 
envoys to keep a diary of their journey and transactions* and 
make notes of the towns through which they would pass on their 
way to the Mughal Court, and of the languages, religion, coins, 
measures and weights; noticing also the various commodities 
available for sale, the fertility of the soil and its produce and the 
condition of the people under the Mughal Government. But, un¬ 
fortunately, Weldon and Navarro disregarded this part of their 
instructions, for they do not give any substantial account of the 
country in their diary which might have thrown some additional 
light on our subject. The envoys were provided.by the Council 
with a faithful interpreter in the person of one Noequedah 
Lolla, who would serve them at the Court to the best of his 
ability. They were also provided with presents for the 
Emperor; and a considerable amount of money for their own 
expenses and for the purchase of suitable goods for Europe. 
They were to insist in securing privileges for Bengal and the 
continual possession of Port St. Greorge and the town which 
they had enjoyed during the reign of the King of Golconda. 
The President and his Council trusted that the envoys would be 
able to finish their business with all expedition. They were 
further warned concerning the Dutch Ambassador at the Court 
and how they were to deal with him, as he was a *‘cunning 
shrewd man.** 

The envoys left Bombay with these instructions on Decem¬ 
ber 10,1689, for the Mughal Court, where they anived just as 
the Emperor was removing his camp to Bijapore.* Before 
^heir departure Sir John Child sent a flattering letter to 
Aurangzib describing him ** Lord of Beneficence and liberalitic, 
Sobmon-like Throne, Epitome of Priesthood, Scanderberg-like 
wis^m. Heavenly judgement, Potentate of the World, centre 

* ^ * Sw 0. 0. 8700, Inak Ocaoe. 
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of Security, Emperor of the Earth.” Sir John was evidently 
feeling that the fortunes of the English in India were in such a 
serious condition that in order to gain any favour from the 
Emperor he must assume the role of a humble suppliant. 

They set out from a place called Oullian and arrived near 
the Mughal’s Leskar after six days of strenuous journey. The' 
news of their arrival was immediately conveyed to the Mughal, 
who sent a message of welcome through his Wazir Asad Khan, 
and ordered that they should be accommodated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Imperial Camp. They were at first civilly received 
and entertained by the Mughal’s officials; but these outward 
courtesies were only assumed manifestations of goodwill. After 
some considerable difficulty they were able to obtain an inter¬ 
view with the Wazir, who received them *‘in a little place made 
up in his Tent Door, and discoursed us standing.”^ He in¬ 
formed them of the King’s indignation against the conduct of 
the English, but assured them of his assistance in carrying out 
their mission to a successful conclusion. 

In this critical situation, when the negotiations at the 
Court were in progress. Sir John Child died suddenly at Bombay 
on February 4, 1689-90. The Council at Bombay acted wisely 
in not communicating the news of his death to the envoys until 
their business was over. 

Meanwhile the envoys were engaged in consulting with the 
Mughal’s ministers about the affairs of the Company, and with 
the help of rich presents they were able to obtain admission into 
the Emperor’s presence. Their reception by the Emperor was 
unusual and humiliating to the Company whose interests they 
were representing at the Court, for **their hands being tied by 
a sash before them, and they were obliged to prostrate. The king 
gave them a severe reprimand, and then asked their demands. 
They first made a confession of their faults and desired pardon.’” 

* Bee Sloane MS., 1910, Bniiah Maseam. 

* Bee p. 924 of A New Aocoant of the Saet fnim, by Oapt. Alexander HamiltoB. 
Weldon and bis ooJleagite make no reference to tbis reception in their diary. See also {^. 
16>17 of Harl TSlOi, Biitidi Hnaenm. 
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The negotiations were hindered by a Patch representative ’ et 
the Court who endeavoured to prejudice the Bmperor against the 
English; but his’efforts in that direction were not successful, for 
neither the Mughal’s ministers nor the leading Surat merchants 
desired to see the English ruined. It may be mentioned that 
^he envoys paid over a lakh of rupees to Ruhullah Khan, Asad 
Khan and Muktar Khan in order to obtain their assistance and 
goodwill for furthering their mission. The Emperor after care¬ 
ful consideration, agreed to renew the phirmaunds, stipulating 
at the same time that the English should reimburse his subjects 
and that all losses and damages should be made good. On those 
conditions only would he order Sidhi and his army to quit 
Bombay. The envoys experienced, however, the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in persuading the Bmperor to fulfil his promise, for it was 
*‘a maxime where once his forces beleaguerd a place they either 
conquer or are beaten from it.” ® There was no other course for 
the envoys to pursue but to accept the Emperor’s condiitions and 
they therefore did so, and left the Court to return to Bombay, 
The Emperor thereupon ordered Ettimand Khan, Governor of 
Surat, and Sidhi Yacood Khan to cease hostilities and evacuate 
Bombay. He also commanded the Governor to deliver the 
phirmaund into the hands of the English; and for that purpose 
George Weldon, Mr. Harris and Mr. John Vaux, Deputy 
Governor of Bombay, proceeded to Surat to receive it from the 
Mughal Governor with all dignity and honour. They were 
attended with an imposing escort, including all the persons 
employed in the factory. The phirmaund was delivered to them 
by the Governor in a gilded box at a special Durbar and a 
urpaw was also bestowed on Vaux as a mark of ImpeHa! 
favour. After the ceremony was concluded, they returned to the 
factory in a triumphant procession. Their joy was short-lived, 

1 Tbe envois supplied with interesting information whilst it tbe'oamp regard¬ 
ing the many Uaropeans employed by the Emperor. They ware daily deserting bia serviee 
oii 'aeootint of the ptejodioa entertained by him i^ainat the Christians. 

■ * $09 Ko, «7dg 0 , 0, 48 , 1.0. . 
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for the English discovered to their sorrow and amazement 
that the phirmaund from which so much was expected was 
an expression Of despotism towards the English, Sir John 
Child had requested Kberty of trade and a specification of 
condition® under which the English could allow their goods 
to be stored and servants to trade at Surat without danger 
of being oppressed by the Mughal officials. Intsead of that 
the new phirmaund made it appear that the English would 
be subjected to more humiliating and tyrannical regulations 
than they had ever experienced since the earliest establish¬ 
ment of a factory in India. 

The phirmaund of Aurangzib relating to the English 
affairs at Surat and other parts of his dominions was drawn 
up in the Persian language and dated the 28th January, 1690, 
ini the thirty-third year of the Emperor’s reign. It was laid down 
that Ettimand Khan should realise from the English a sum 
of Bs. 1,60,000 as an indemnity for the losses suffered by the 
Mughal’s subjects. The English should be allowed to coin, 
their own bullion and to buy or sell their own goods. If 
the Mughal’s officials require any goods from the English 
warehouses, they must apply for them through the Gover¬ 
nor, who shall be responsible for payment. The Emperor 
further authorised the Governor to protect the English from 
any oppression. All goods sent to Swally for shipment and 
not taken on board might be stored again in Surat without 
a second duty being demanded; no further custom to be paid 
on goods brought from the interior than that payable according 
to the phirmaund of Shah Jehan. It was ordered that 
speedy despatch should be given at the custom house; and that 
all Englishmen and brokers should be discharged from prison. 
The^goods for shipment at Surat, brought from other parts 
of the empire, should pay customs in one place only; and the 
same protection was extended to goods arriving at Surat des¬ 
tined for other parts of the country. No letters of the 
Company were to be intercepted at the ports; and a new 

4 
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plot of Iwid was to be given to the English for repairing 
ships. 

The Governor of Surat was further authorised to deal 
with complaints arising out of custom-duty charged for pro¬ 
visions and apparel if already paid; the English should be 
treated like the Mughal’s own subjects in case of robberies 
of goods on the roads. Slayes belonging to the'English and found 
escaping should be captured and restored to their masters by 
the Governor. All customs were to be paid at the close of 
the year; and no goods to be taken and opened if the invoice 
were shown. The Emperor allowed Englishmen to go freely 
in and out of Surat; and directed that Bs. -80,000 taken from 
the English warehouses should be credited. Finally, he ordered 
that the complaints against Mr. Bowcher and the one con¬ 
cerning the murder of two Englishmen should be tried by the 
law of the land;* The Mughal also granted a phirmaund for 
Bengal, authorising Ibrahim Khan, the Governor, to protect 
the English in carrying on their trade as before. 

When the news of this treaty with the Mughal reached 
England, the Court of Directors expressed their great indigna¬ 
tion; they did not realise that the moment was not opportune 
to continue their quarrel with the Mughal. The English at 
Bombay and other parts of India, however, now felt themselves 
in a position to re-establish their trade, which had suffered 
much during the war against the Mughal. There were still 
many difficulties to contend with, such as the loss of revenue 
and opposition from both Indians and Portuguese, but the 
factors resolutely set to work to overcome all hindrances. . 

Habihab Das 

Note .—There is in preparation a detailed account of the 
mission from the present writer’s pen.—H. D. 

• S««0.0.48, No, 6*04, L 0} also Durand Ccmuttation Soph of Fort 9t. 
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THE VOIiUNTABtSTS’ CONCEPTION OF PERfiONAMTY 


THE VOLUNTARISTS* CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 

{A Critique.) 

Of late, it has been the tendency of psychology to treat 
volition as ‘the primary and constitutive function of mind,* 
and intellect as ‘a secondary evolution.’ Schopenhauer was, 
perhaps, the first to expound this view. In recent times Dr. 
Paulsen has advocated it and tried to defend it with consider¬ 
able ability. With Prof. Paulsen will is the primary and 
primitive form of the soul-life, whereas intelligence is a second¬ 
ary evolution and comes to be grafted on the will in its later 
stages. Thus will is the essence of the self, and intelligence is 
only a secondary product. 

Now, the first objection to such a theory is that the whole 
argument involves a vicious circle. To subordinate thought or 
intelligence to will and to regard the former as a secondary 
product, and the latter as the primary function of mind seem to 
involve the fallacy of petitio principii. Is it not by intelligence 
or thought that we form such a theory ? Is it ribt by intelli¬ 
gence or thought that we are enabled to know that will is the 
primary and constitutive element of mind, whereas intelligence 
is a secondary evolution? If so, is it not then an explanation 
in a circle when we say that intelligence explains will and will 
explains intelligence? Our intelligence tells us, on the one 
band, that will is the primary and constitutive element of mind, 
and, on the other, that intelligence is the secondary product 
which appears at the later stages of the development of will. 
An important question suggests itself here : Was intelligence 
present in will in some form before it came into being as 
intelligence? Did will contain intelligence in germinal form 
before the latter came to be grafted upon it as a secondary pro¬ 
duct? If the answer be in the negative, then will could not 
evolve intelligence without violating the Law of Causation or 
Evolution. The cause and effect must be homogeneous in all 
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respects, so that the effect cannot have any new element which 
cannot he explained by the cause; but in the present case 
intelligence as -the effect is distinct from will as the cause; 
therefore, intelligence cannot be the product of will. But it 
may be said that our will does not produce intelligence, it is the 
soul-Ufe that produces it. ' This is no answer at all, for will is 
said to be the primary and constitutive element of such a life. 
The same conclusion will be drawn if we consider the evolution, 
instead of causation, of imtelligence. A thing can evolve an¬ 
other, when the latter is contained, in some form or other, in 
the former; the evolute is nothing but a stage of the evolvent. 
If that were not so, anything could evolve any other thing ; a 
block of stone, for example, could evolve water, or oil, or any¬ 
thing else, and water or oil could evolve dog, or cat, or anything 
else. Thus, if will did not contain the germ of intelligence, it 
could not evolve it. Therefore, the will from which the intelli¬ 
gence is supposed to be evolved, must be an intelligent will. If, 
on the other hand, the answer be in the affirmative, it is ad¬ 
mitted that will is intelligent, and that such a will only is the 
primary and constitutive element of mind. 

We should consider another point in this connexion. If 
an intelligent will is the primary and constitutive element of 
soul-life—if there was a time when there was no intelligence, 
but will only, how could intelligence know such a will and how 
could it know such a time? Can intelligence know a thing 
at the time of whose existence it did not exist? Can intelli¬ 
gence know things existing before it came into being? It may 
be replied that it can know them by inference from present 
observed facts biological, psychological and historical. We 
find that the activities of the .lower animals and the human 
nurselings are all unintelligent and determined by blind impuls¬ 
es ; by these facts we infer that the primitive form of mind is 
unconscious, unintelligent will, which becomes conscious or 
intelligunt later on. Here there are many unwarranted assump¬ 
tions and confusions: 
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In the first place, it is a mere surmise that the activities > 
of the lower animals and human nurselings are determined 
solely by blind or unconscious impulses. How do we know 
that the impulses are blirid or unconscious, that is, not guided 
by intelligence? Modern psychology, following Leibnitz and 
others, holds that there are unconscious (t.e., subconscious) ideas 
which determine most of our activities and that oiir subccm- 
scious life is the background and support of our conscious life. 
If we apply this doctrine to the life of the lower animals and 
the human nurselings we may say that their activities also are 
guided and determined by subconscious ideas or rudimentary 
intelligence. This contention is supported by Prof. Bergson, 
one of the great philosophical biologists. He remarks: 

** There is no intelligence in which some traces of instinct are 
not to be discovered, more especially no instinct that is not 
surrounded with a fringe of intelligence.” {Creative Evolution, 
p. 143.) This is the famous doctrine of pan-psychism, which 
Dr. Paulsen also has ably defended. But the difference between 
him and me lies in the fact that while he conceives the primary 
and constitutive element of soul-life to be uncoQscious will, I 
conceive it to be a conscious or intelligent one. 

In the second place, an absolutely unconscious or unin¬ 
telligent will is something non-existent. Even if iit were exist¬ 
ent we could not know it, or make any assertion about it. The 
object of knowledge must always be related, and, therefore, 
analogous in nature, to the subject; of two absolutely contra¬ 
dictory and opposite things one cannot know another, because 
they lie absolutely apart from, and independently of, each 
other: they cannot act and react upon each other, and there¬ 
fore no relation and communication are possible between them. 
Again, when one thing knows another, it makes the latter its 
content, i.e., includes it within itself; and it will not alter the 
fact if we say that what it includes is not the thing itself but its 
idea, for the idea is nothing if it does not truly express and 
represent the thing; it cannot even have the idea unless the thing 
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is'i;elated and analogous to it. Therefore, intelligence cannot 
know an absolutely unintelligent will, for it is wholly contradict 
iory and opposite to the latter. In fact, there is nothing abso¬ 
lutely unconscious, for it would, then, be absolutely opposite to 
.and beyond the conscious, and would, therefore, be unknown and 
unknowable. What we call unconscious is really subconscious, 
that is, possessing a lower degree of consciousness. And this is 
the meaning which modern psychology assigns to the unconscious, 
after labelling it as self-contradictory when it is used to mean 
simply the opposite to the conscious. 

In the third place, intelligence cannot know the time when 
it was non-existent; for to know it, it must know its own 
beginning or origin, but to know its own beginning or origin, 
'it must put a limit to itself, and in putting such a limit it must 
transcend the limit and pass over to what lies beyond the limit. 
Or, otherwise expressed, intelligence cannot put a limit to itself, 
because, as soon as it puts such a limit, it transcends the limit 
and knows what lies beyond it ;-no limit can be put to anything 
without knowing both what lies within and what .lies without 
the limit. Thus intelligence cannot know its beginning or 
origin, and if it arbitrarily supposes that it has a beginning or 
origin, it virtually transcends it, goes beyond it and thus nulli¬ 
fies it. In fact, intelligence is unlimited—it is a undversal 
principle which can put a limit to everything else than itself. 
Moreover, if intelligence were absolutely limited, it could not 
even know itself to be limited; it could know itself no.doubt, but 
not as limited, .for such a knowledge would involve that of its 
distinction from, and contrast with, the unlimited. It id a 
fundamental condition of all knowledge that to know a thing 
fully it must be distinguished from its “ different,.” or what it 
19 not. To know, for instance, this pen I am writing with I 
must know also what is not this pen; similarly, to know this 
pen ad limited I must know also what is unlimited, i.e., what 
iaVnot-liimted. As Prof. J. Caird rmnarks : 

Hlaso far ap the lower animals are devoid of reason, -they me 
unoonsoiQas of ^ir irrationality, and it is only we m virtue of our rational 
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tnitellig^ii oftture, who can diaoern their laok of it. So, it augjh^ |to * 
possible for another and higher intelligence, an observer of humui nature ; 
possessed of absolute knowledge, to pronounce that man's knowledge is 
purely relative, that there is a region of realities from which iiumiau 
'hought is shut out,, but it is not possible for one and the same ccmsoiou's* 
ness to.be purely relative and conscious of its relativity." ilntfodi/aUon io. 
the Philoaophy of Religion , pp. 15 - 16 .) 

The above considerations clearly prove that intellig^sice is 
not a secondary product or evolution; it is the primary and 
constitutive element of soul-life; it is itself a universal principle 
without limit, beginnirig or origin. But this does not imply 
that it is inactive, it is an active principle, and thus, though 
intelligence and will are distinct, they are yet inter-connected; 
they are rather two inter-related functions of one and the same 
self. 

Now, it is clear that all those theorists, who disparage 
thought or intellect and elevate another element of mind over it^ 
making it something secondary and unfundamental, wholly 
forget that their fetish lives in the life of thought or intelligence, 
and Is what it is only through thought or intelligence. 
Thought is the universal prius and the ultimate basis of all 
theory and truth, and it iis only through intellectual juggleiy 
that they can make thought other than what it is. 

Intellect is disparaged from a different point of view by 
Prof. Bergson in his “ Introduction to Metaphysics ” and 
“ Creative Evolution.” According to him, the ultimate reality is 
Life which consists in a continuous flow or change, and is a 
conscious principle unceasingly creating new things. In the 
course of its creative evolution, which itself is an eternal process, 
never complete but always progressing towards its completion, 
it gives birth to matter and intellect, the latter always acting 
upon the former, and moulding and fashioning it in accordance 
with the requirements of our actions. Our own individual life 
is a definite and unique centre—a mere mode or moment—of, 
that universal life; therefore, all the characteristics possessed by 
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the latter are reproduced, in a limited way, in the former. The 
method by which we can know the true nature of our life is not 
* analysis as employed by science, but intuition, by which Bergson 
means, “ intellectual sympathy by which one places oneself 
within am object in order to coincide with what is unii<iue in it 
and consequently inexpressible.” 

The salient points in Bergson’s contention may be stated 
in this way : (i) There is a reality that is external and yet given 
immediately to the mind, (ii) This reality is mobility. Not 
things made, but things in the making, not self-maintaining 
states, but only changing states, exist. Best is never more 
than apparent, or rather relative. The consciousness we have 
of our own self in its continual flux introduces us to the interior 
of reality, on the model of which we must represent other 
realities. All reality, therefore, is tendency, if we agree to 
mean by tendency an incipient change of direction, (in) Our 
intellect, when it follows its natural bent, proceeds on the one 
hand by solid perceptions; and nn the other, by stable concep¬ 
tions. It starts from the immobile, and only conceives and 
expresses movement as a function of immobility. It takes up 
its position in ready-made concepts, and endeavours to catch 
in them, as in a net, something of the reality which passes. 
This is certainly not done in order to obtain an internal and 
metaphysical knowledge of the real, but simply in order to 
utilise the real, each concept (as also each sensation) being a 
practical question which our activity puts to reality and to which 
reality replies, as must be done in business, by a Yes or a No. 
But in doing that it lets that which is its very essence, escape 
from the real, (iv) It is clear that fixed concepts may be ex¬ 
tracted by our thought from mobile reality; but there are no 
means of reconstructing the mobility of the real with fixed 
concepts. Dogmatism, however, in so far as it has been a builder 
oi systems, has always attempted this reconstruction. In this 
it was bound to fail. It is on this importance, and on tbis 
importance cmly, that the sceptical, idealist, critic4" doctrines 
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really dwell: in fact, all doctrines that deny to our intelligence 
the power of attaining the absolute. The deruonssrations which 
have been given of the relativity of our knowledge are there¬ 
fore tainted with an original vice ; they imply, like the 
dogmatism they attack, that all knowledge must necessarily start 
from concepts with fixed outlines, in order to clasp with them 
the reality which flows, (v) But the truth is that our 
intelligence can follow the opposite method. It can place 
itself within the mobile reality and adopt its ceaselessly 
changing direction: in short, can grasp it by means of that 
intellectual sympathy which we call intuition. To philosophise 
therefore, is to invert the habitual direction of the work of 
thought, (vi) What is relative is the symbolic knowledge 
by pre-existing concepts, which proceeds from the fixed to the 
moving, and not the intuitive knowledge which installs itself 
in that which is moving and adopts the very life of things 
(vide Introduction to Metaphysic, pp, 55-63). 

We shall here consider only those points which have 
direct bearing upon the subject under discussion. The essence 
of personality is, for Bergson, a continuous conscious flow 
or change which is a unity-in-variety ; but it is an extra¬ 
ordinary unity-in-variety that can be grasped by intuition, 
not by intellect. It is an ever-flowing, ever-mobile creative 
principle which unceasingly gives birth to newer and newer 
things. We must notice and examine three assertions that 
are made here : (i) the essence of life or personality ; (ii) the 
method of knowing it; (Hi) the genesis of intellect. 

(i) Bergson’s conception of personality may be compared 
to that of a conscious creative will which gives birth to intellect 
and thus transcends intellect, or, in other words, personality 
consists in a conscious but unintelligent will. Therefore he 
differs from Schopenhauer and Prof. Paulsen in holding will 
to be conscious, but agrees with them in regarding it to be 
unintelligent. Now, the question is, Can such a principle be 
kno^, if there be such a principle at all? Bergson tells us 
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that we can directly be aware of it by inftuitiorn, and not by 
intellect. What is, then, intuition? He teUs m that it is an 
intellectual sympathy, and that our intelligence “ can place 
itself within the mobile reality (i.e., the conscious flow or 
change) and adopt its ceaselessly changing direction ; in short, 
can grasp it by means of that intellectual sympathy which we 
call intuition.” Here he admits that intelligence can grasp 
life or the mobile reality by a sort of intellectual activity which 
he calls intuition. Thus, for him, intelligence or intellect and 
intuition are not entirely distinct and opposite things, but the 
same thing viewed from different standpoints: the intellect 
which grasps the life or the mobile reality is called intuition, 
and the same intellect which works by using cut-and-dry con¬ 
cepts, i.e., by analysis, is called intelligence or intellect. But 
it is curious that after defining intuition as an intellectual 
sympathy, he flatly denies to intellect the capacity for grasping 
the real. He, thus, certainly contradicts himself. 

Now, if intellect is capable of putting itself in the inner 
nature of our life or of the self, and of grasping what it really 
is, how can that life or the self be other than intelligent? If 
that life or the self were absolutely unintelligent, how could 
intelligence or intellect penetrate and grasp it? Of two abso¬ 
lutely contradictory or opposite things, one cannot penetrate 
and grasp the other. But the fact that our intelligence is 
capable of doing so clearly shows that our life or self and our 
intelligence or intellect are not really wholly antagonistic Or 
opposite, but are analogous in nature ; and that, thus, the 
former is not only conscious, but also intelligent. Or, in other 
words, the essence of our life or self is intelligence. Our life 
or self is, thus, an intelligent will, which ceaselessly and 
continuously undergoes a process of change and thereby gives 
rise to ever new facts. This fact can be proved in another 
way. The conscious flow of change or mobility which gives 
birth to intellect at a later stage must itself contain the germ 
of intellect »» something inherent in its nature, for, otherwise, 
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it could not produce or evolve the initellect, and if it were 
supposed, as Bergson himself did, to do so, it would violate 
the Law of causation and evolution—it would violate the 
fundamental condition of causation and evolution that the 
cause could not produce or evolve an effect wholly antagonistic 
to itself. These considerations prove that the life, as conceived 
by Bergson, is not really unintelligent, but an intelligent 
principle, which our intelligence or intellect is capable of 
knowing. 

(ii) In pointing out the true method of knowing the mobile 
Reality of which our life or self is only a point or mode, he 
tells us that it is by intuition, and not by intellect, that we are 
able to penetrate and grasp the essential nature of that 
reality ; ** that the consciousness we have of our self in its 
continual flux introduces us to the interior of a reality, on the 
model of which we must represent other realities.” We have 
already examined this position and found that Prof. Bergson 
has virtually made two contradictory assertions in this 
connexion. But, still, the reasons for which he has made 
them should be more fully examined. The reasons are these : 
Intellect works with solid perceptions and stable conceptions ; 
it starts from the immobile and tries to explain and express 
the mobile in terms of the immobile; hence its failure to 
penetrate and grasp the mobile which is the real. Our life 
or self is mobile, i.e., a continual flux in so far as it is real and 
this is the reason why our intellect cannot know the interior or 
essence of it; or, in other words, the method of intellect is 
analysis, i.e., dissection of a living whole into its dead elements 
whereas the method of intuition is to grasp the whole as it 
really is. All solid perceptions and stable conceptions are dead 
elements, results of analysis of the living whole, and are, so far, 
detached from the whole, and therefore are abstractions and 
immobilities. Thus, intellect proceeds from the whole, not to 
the parts, but to the elements or units which are disjoined and 
therefore dead; and by such dead and detached elements it. 
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then, tries to build up the living whole ; but the whofe^ thus 
built up, is only a semblance of the real whole: heom its 
failure to reach the reality. 

If such description! of the nature of intellect is exhaustive 
and true, it must be admitted that it is impossible fot intellect 
to reach the reality. Kant also condemned the pure understand¬ 
ing or reason for similar reasons and confined it to the sphere of 
the phenomenal after labelling it with absolute incapability for 
reaching the real. Like Prof. Bergson who brings the reality 
back through intuition, Kant also brought it back through moral 
reason or faith. We all know the fate of Kantianism, and we 
are now going to scrutinise the fate of Bergsonianism. 

We must, at the outset, ask this question : Does or does 
not intellect know its fate, i.e., its absolute inability for reach¬ 
ing the real? If the answer be in the negative, we must further 
ask : How do we then know its fate? Do we know it by intui¬ 
tion? It cannot certainly be so : for. Prof. Bergson positively 
and distinctly tells us that by intuition we know only the real, 
the continual flux which is a living extraordinary whole; but 
•the inability of intellect is no such reality, nor even a part of it 
but only an abstract element—a stable conception—^formed by 
intellect itself. The answer must, therefore, be that we know 
it by intellect, that our intellect forms and knows its own fate. 
Such being the case, a further question suggests itself : If in- 
.‘tellect knows its own fate, can that intellect be limited by that 
fate? Can a thing which knows its limit also be wholly 
limited? The answer must be in the negative. Thus we find 
that intellect contains a universal element by virtue of which it 
can transcend any limit which it is supposed to put to itself, 
and is not, therefore, merely limited, that is, incapable of 
knowing and reaching the real. 

No doubt, intellect makes use of ** solid perceptions’' and 
** stable conceptions” as its materials and starting-points biit 
'the ‘^u^stion is : Whence does it get them? It cannot be said 
that it fibrms theni out of nothing; inthit case they will be 
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mcffe illusions. Prof. Bergson does not say that they are illu¬ 
sions: ; he positively tells us that " it is clear that fixed concepts 
may be extracted by our thought from mobile reality/’ but 
what he denies is that they are means of reconstructing the 
mobility of the real. Now, if intellect (or thought) is capable 
of extracting those fixed concepts from the mobile reality, it is 
also capable of penetrating and grasping it, for, without such 
penetration and grasp it cannot extract those concepts from it. 
This fact, again, proves that the mobile reality is beyond the 
reach of intellect. 

It must now be admitted that intellect is capable of pene¬ 
trating reality and of analysing it into its elements ; it must 
also be admitted that these elements, taken by themselves, are 
abstract and stable and that by the aggregation of such abstract 
and stable elements no living whole can be reconstructed, for, 
the concrete is always more than the abstract, the unstable is 
always more than the stable, and no aggregate of the latter can 
reach the former. So far Prof. Bergson is quite right. But 
he has missed another and a rather more important function of 
intellect. It is undoubtedly true that intellect, in so far as it is 
discursive, makes use of and works with “ given ” materials, 
i.e., “ solid perceptions” and “ stable conceptions,” which it 
extracts from the real, and so far it adopts the method of 
analysis; but it has also a synthetic function by which iit unites 
the elements thus extracted into a whole. He admits such a 
synthetic function, but contends that by it intellect is unable to 
reconstruct the real, inasmuch as the elements are abstract and 
stable, while the reality is concrete and unstable. But it is 
curious that he tells us, on the one hand, that intellect is able 
to extract those elements from the real, and, on the other, that, 
it caimot reconstruct the real by them. 

This is, undoubtedly, equivalent to the saying that intellect 
con penetrate and break up the real into fragments, but, yet, it 
cannot rebuild it by them. Here a question suggests itself: 
Are not those fragments—^the ** sdid-perceptions” and the 
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‘^stable conceptions”—fragments of the real? Prof, Bergson 
replies in the joegative. Why not? Because the fragments 
are abstract and stable, whereas the reality is concrete and un¬ 
stable. But this is no answer; for, he admits that those 
abstract and stable fragments are extracted from the real, and 
are, therefore themselves real. Of course, if the process of such 
extraction were itself unreal or illusory, the extracted elements 
would be also unreal or illusory. But he does not say so. He 
repeatedly afl&rms that intellect is capable of penetrating reality 
and of extracting from it those fragments. Thus, the so-called 
“solid perceptions” and “stable conceptions” are real frag¬ 
ments of reality. In another place he tells us that they are not 
parts, but only elements of the real whole ; by this he means 
that parts are inseparable from the real whole, and are, thus, its 
real constitutive elements ; whereas the abstract elements are 
separated from the real whole and conceived as such, and 
therefore are not'its real constituents : for this reason parts can 
be known by intuition, and the abstract elements by intellect. 
But this explanation of the distinction between the parts and the 
abstract elements seems to be preposterous. No doubt, parts are 
inseparable from the real whole, otherwise they cannot be its 
parts, but are not the so-called abstract elements also parts of the 
real whole? If not so, how can they be extracted from the real 
whole? It may be that when those extracted elements are con¬ 
sidered by themselves they become abstract and stable, and when 
in relation to the real whole they become concrete and flexible, 
they may be called the real parts or constituents. But these are 
only points of view from which we can consider those elements, 
and it passes our comprehension why one point of view should be 
regarded as that of intuition, and the other as that of intellect, 
so long as we know that intuition is only a form of intellect, as 
distinguished from feeling, or from intuition as understood by 
the intuitionists. The truth is, intellect, when it works in the 
form of intuition, knows and grasps the reality in its vague and 
imperfect outline, and then proceeds to analyse it into its 
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cjonstituent elements in order to kno^^ and grasp it more fully and 
in) its greater details, and finally combines them, again, into the 
real whole with greater and fuller knowledge about it. Thus, 
intuition, analysis and synthesis are three stages of the func¬ 
tioning of intellect. It is true that in the beginning and at the . 
lower stages the results of the intellectual functioning are more 
or less imperfect, and, therefore, more or less abstract ; but its 
nisus is always towards the greater, richer and fuller grasp of 
the real. This is the nature of all human intellect ; although 
itself a universal principle, it has to work through the human 
limitations, and this is the reason why the results arrived at 
by its activities appear, especially at the lower stages of its 
progress, to be more or less abstract and one-sided. This point 
will be more fully developed in xhe following paragraph. 

(iii) In his “ Creative Evolution ” Prof. Bergson has 
explained the genesis of intellect more fully {vide, pp. 196- 
204). Here we are not directly concerned with examining 
thoroughly the process by which he has tried to explain the 
genesis of intellect ; what we are directly concerned with is the 
ultimate question, namely, Can intellect have a genesis at all? 
Is it self-explicable or capable of being explained by something 
other than itself ? Bergson seems to understand the difficulty 
arising out of the answer in the negative, and has, therefore, 
tried to extricate himself out of it by appealing to practical 
action. He admits that if we try to transcend intellect in any 
way we can do so only by intellect itself; that is to say, we can¬ 
not transcend it at all. But he tells us that though theoreti¬ 
cally it is impossible to transcend intellect, yet, practically we 
do and can do so. All habits are instances in point. Intellect 
is confined to the given, but all habits that we acquire are new. 
In all habits we pass from the given to the new, i.e., what is 
not given. Here we transcend intellect by means of action. 
He explains it by an example; Swimming will seem theoreti¬ 
cally impossible to a man who has never seen any other man to 
swim» but it will be practically possible for him when he throws 
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himself into water and by repeated straggling becomes able to 
adapt hims^f to it ; thus action enables ns to acquire a new 
thing whicji intellect thinks impossible ; what is thought im¬ 
possible by intellect is made possible by action. Therefore, he 
advises us to “thrust intelligence outside itself by an act of 
will,” in order that we may break the solid and stable circle of 
thought and pass on to something new beyond it. 

This is the gist of Bergson’s whole argument, but it in- 

0 

volves the same vicious circle which he has tried his utmost to 
break. The first question which suggests itself is : How do 
you know that the solid circle which thought builds up is and 
can be broken by action? How can you know that you can 
pass from the given to the new by means of action ? Do you 
not know all these by intellect ? Is not action guided and 
determined in its direction by intellect ? Take the instance of 
swimming itself. Is it not guided by intellect at every stage? 
A habit is, no doubt, a new thing, but we should not forget 
that it is built up out of old and given elements : habit -is 
nothing but a mental disposition to think, feel or act in a parti¬ 
cular way, and this disposition is the result of a set of voluntary 
activities guided and performed by intellect. No doubt, a habit 
may seem impossible to one who has never seen it acquired by 
any man, but this is a psychological impossibility, not a meta¬ 
physical one. There is no reason in the whole world to suppose 
that, because something has never been seen by a man, it is 
really impossible. In old times people could not believe the 
existence of antipodes, and even thought it impossible ; even at 
the present time numerous people do not believe and cannot 
think that, the earth revolves round the sun, and not the 
sun round the earth. But these beliefs and thoughts did 
not prove the impossibility of the existence of the antipodes 
nor do they prove the impossibility of the revolution of the 
earth round the sun. Therefore, the mere fact that a man 
thinks something to be impossible does not prove its real- 
impossibility* . . 
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:, «eooDd ^ace, how can we *' thrust iDtelhgBn(a out¬ 

side itself by an act of will ” ? Is that possible? Is it n<^ true 
that when we thrust it outside Itself, if that is possible, intelli- 
gence knows that it is so thrust out and thus passes to its . ^'out¬ 
side*'and thereby includes the so-called *'outside” within its 
province? In fact, is there, and can there be, any "outside” 
to intelligence? If your answer be in the affirmative, our re-* 
joinder will be, how do you know such an “outside” ? Do you 
not know it by your intelligence? So that intelligenoe, which 
knows its own “outside,” cannot have it, because to have it, 
it mnst-put a limit to itself, and as soon as it, puts the limit,, it 
transcends it. Therefore, intelligence., having no "outside,” 
cannot be " thrust outside itself by an act of will.!’ 

...Again,: how can we "thrust intelligence outside itself- by 
an act of will?” Is not an act of will guided and determined 
in its direction by intelligence? and if so, is not intelligence 
itself the real agent that- thrusts itself outside itself through an 
act of will? TJiis admission.implies that intelligmme possesses 
the power of transcending itself—-it contains a universal- prin¬ 
ciple by virtue of which it can thrust itself outside kself. Or, 
in other words, intelligence is itself a universal principle which 
can transcend all limits that can arbitrarily be put to it. 

The main! reason .for which Prof.- Bergson expounds: such 
an astounding theory is that intellect or reason is' wholly 
confined to the region of the "given,” and cannotVtherefore, 
pass- to that of the ''new.” Here he puts another arbitraij 
limit to intellect or reason, and we can apply the same sort 
of argum^i^t here also to prove that intellect or reason dahnot 
.have and does not allow any such limit. The intellect, which 
knows that it has such limit, forthwith transcends that limit 
and passes over to what lies beyond the limit, i. e., to the new. 
We have already discussed this point and proved satisfactorily 
that intellect or reason is not merely discursive, i. c., does not 
work only- with tbo' given, but is creative, i. a., creates 
materials for its work. 
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In 86Jar as Prof. .Bergson’s explanatiion of the genesis of 
imteliect is concerned, we can apply, exactly the same arguments 
as we have applied to Paulsen’s view that unconscious will is 
the primary and constitutive element of the soul-life, and 
intellect is the secondary product or evolution. But, still, we 
should notice the admission which Prof. Bergson makes in this 
connexion. He tells us that intellect has been formed from the 
mobile reality by a process similar to that by which a nucleus 
is formed from a fluid, and that though intellect has thus 
detached itself from the wider reality, it, still, retains to a 
certain extent the nature of that reality, so that there has never 
been a clean cut between the two. This admission shows that 
there is no hard and fast line of demarcation between the reality 
and intellect—they gradually shade off into each other: so that, 
intellect is the condensed or specialised form of reality, and 
reality is the rarefied or universalised form of intellect. Or, in 
other words, reality is the universal intellect, not exclusively 
confined to any particular thing,- while intellect is the specialised 
or differentiated reality confined to a particular thing, namely, 
the “given.” Here by intellect is meant the human intellect. 
Consequently, his admission proves that the human intellect is 
a specialised form of the universal intellect, which is the 
r^lity, and, therefore, has no limit or genesis as ordinarily 
understood. We thus come to the same conclusion as we did 
above, namely, that the ultimate mobile reality is an intdligent 
wUl. Can. we assert also that it is a edf-constioui will ? Prof, 
Bergson maintains that the ultimate reality is a unity-in-variety 
rr~the whole reality is present in each of its states or parts, as 
each state or part is present in the whole. The essential 
characteristic of self-consciousness is also a unity-in-variety, 
and there is nothing else which possesses this characteristic* 
We may, therefore, assert that the ultimate mobile reality, as 
understood by Prof. Bergson, is really a self-conscious will. 
And human personality being a apeeialised mode of that reality 
must also ha'^ that characteristic. 
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We have fully.considered above two views which disparage 
intellect and deny to it the prerogative of forming the essential 
characteristic of personality. We are now to consider other 
views which do not disparage intellect in the same sense and in 
the same way, but, yet deny that it forms the essence of 
personality. 

Prof. Eucken maintains that self-consciousness, which is 
another name for “being-for-self,” is the primary and consti¬ 
tutive element of personality, but he holds that the essence of 
self-consciousness is not mere awareness of a unity-in-variety, 
but self-activity ; and self-activity which is not directed upon a 
world is as meaningless as a cause which produces no effect. 
Prof. Eucken’s view with regard to the essence of personality 
clearly shows the voluntaristic trend of his mind, and his re¬ 
pugnance for intelleotualism. For him the essence of self-con¬ 
sciousness is not the consciousness or cognition of the self as 
related to the not-self—of a unity-in-multiplicity, but action or 
deed. No doubt, action or deed also is, for him, a unity-in- 
variety—^the unity of subject and object—of the self and the 
not-self—of the mind and the world, but such a unity exists 
within the self understood not as an intellectual principle, but 
as an active one—as a will; hence, although the self realises 
itself by a process of dialectic, yet, this dialectic is “not of a 
logical necessity, but of freedom; “ action itself, for its own' 
development and completion, evolves the opposition between 
the subject and the object, and then overcomes it. Thus, 
while Hegel would describe the development and realisation of 
the self as a process of intellectual dialectic, Eucken would 
describe it as a dialectic process of freedom, or • simply, as the 
dialectic of wUl. It is evident, therefore, that while the in-^ 
tellectualists regard intellect, he regards will, as the essence of 
personality or self-hood. 

Now, this suggests a question: Is will wholly different from 
intellect, or are they interrelated functions of one and the same 
self? This is a fundamental problem of modern Psychology 
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which t€ila*.iis that intellect and will are not two wholly 
Separated faculties of mind, as the old psychologists supposed, 
but are thoroughly interrelated and inter-dependent functions of 
Jt, so that they cannot exist and operate independently of one 
another ; will, which is not guided and determined in its 
direction by intellect is no will at all, but a blind impulse.; 
and intellect, which is wholly inactive—which does hot contain 
any element of will—is no intellect at all. 

Every idea, as Prof. Boyce says, is active and tends to realise 
itself, and he lays a special stress “upon the unity of. the intel¬ 
lectual and the voluntary processes which, in popular treatises, 
are too often sundered, and treated as if one of them could go on 
without the other.” (Outlines of Psychology, p. viii.) More¬ 
over, Prof. Eucken himself tells us that ‘*work (which is 
e.notber name for action) is purposeful action, action inspired 
by an ideal, action directed to an end.” If so, is not action 
guided and determined in its direction by intellect, having 
regard to the fact that it is intellect which forms the conception 
of an ideal, or of an end ? Thus, action and intellect are in¬ 
terdependent and inseparable. The truth is that intellect is an 
active principle, and not a bare consciousness or cognition, as is 
ordinarily supposed. Therefore, it is immaterial whether we 
say that intellect or action is the essence of personality or self- 
hciod. 

In the second place, we may raise the same objection as we 
have done before to the regarding of intellect as something 
subordinate, and incapable of forming the essence of the self. 
Eor such a view puts a limit to intellect when it affirms that 
intellect is not an essential element of the self. How do we 
know that it is so ? Is it not by intellect that we know that ? 
la it not by intellect that we, thus, transcend intellect ? Thus, 
we find that even when we try to transcend intellect we still 
move within intellect-^we find it impossible to trank^end it 
altogether.. In fact, intellect, which knows itself wholly inh 
o^ble of being the essence of the self, is wholly incapablo also. 
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6i knowing what that essence is—of knowing that actioz^ is tet' 
essence, inasmuch as to know the latter fact it must transcend 
itself and pass on to something else which is absolutely opposite 
to itself and beyond itself. It may, of course, be said that 
knowing and being are two entirely different things ; we may 
know something, for instance, the pen I am writing with, with¬ 
out being that thing, i ut that is a mistake ; we cannot know 
a thing which is entirely different from and outside us. It is a 
popular prejudice that the thing we know is entirely different 
from and outside ourselves. But, if that were really so, we 
could not know it, think of it and make any assertion about it. 
The truth is, the thing is outside of our body, not of our thought 
or intellect ; our thought or intellect is essentially a universal 
principle w'orking and realising itself under our limitations, .and 
thus appearing to be limited. Thus, action, which is supposed 
by Prof. Eucken to be something entirely different from and 
outside the intellect, is really intellectual in nature, or it is an 
active manifestation of intellect. 

Dr. James Martineau defines personality as consisting “in 
voluntary agency as free cause,” or in the power of free 
preferential choice between different alternatives or possibilities. 
(Vide Study of Religion^ Vol. 11, p. 181.) The justifiability 
or non-justifiability of such a definition entirely rests on the 
meaning we assign to the terms “will ” and “freedom.” If by 
“will ” is meant an independent faculty of mind, not necessarily 
connected with its other independent faculty called “intellect,’* 
then we cam flatly deny its existence. Modern psychology vehe- 
mently condemns such a mechanical division of mind, which is 
an organic structure. If we regard will and intellect as two disw 
tinct but interrelated functions or employments of mind, as they 
really are, then it is immaterial whether we express the charac¬ 
teristic of personality in terms of intellect or of will. Again, if 
by “freedom” is meant an absolute or unconditioned power of 
wiiU by virtue of which it can choose irrespectively of character 
azkd motion th^ we are justified in denying its reality, 
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inasmuch as it is inconsistent with the true nature of will or 
voluntary action. If, on the other hand, by freedom is meant 
*‘self-determination,” determination of action by the self in 
accordance with the law of its own inherent nature,*—if, in other 
words, it means “the inherent effort of mind, considered as a 
‘world,* in the direction of unity and self-completeness, ie., in¬ 
dividuality,” then it is a necessary implication of personality or 
selfhood. So that, it is quite indifferent whether we define-per¬ 
sonality in terms of intellect (self-consciousness), or of will, if 
we understand their true significance. Dr. Martineau’s mistake 
lies in his use of the terms “will” and “freedom” in the wrong 
sense. (These points have been fully considered by Prof. T. H. 
Green in his Prolegomena to Ethics, Bk.JI, Chaps. I and II, 
and also by the author in his Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 
Bk. II, Chap. II). 

In recent times Prof. Josiah Boyce also has adopted the 
voluntarist view of the nature of the self. With Prof. Boyce the 
essence of personality or selfhood.is will, not intellect. But to 
understand him fully it is necessary to understand his view with 
regard to the nature of intellect and its relation to will. In a 
passage in his Psychology, he -distinctly says that intellect and 
will are two interrelated functions of the self, and are thus 
inseparable. He has expounded the same view more emphati- ’ 
cally in the first volume of “The World and the Individual.” 
From this it is evident that every idea is, for Prof, Boyce, an 
embodiment of will, and every act of will is an; idea. Thih 
clearly shows that for him, intellect is an intelligent will, and 
will is an active intellect, and that the self, which forms an 
idea of an external object, also fulfils its own special purpose in 
and through the idea, so that no idea can exist apart from its 
purpose, as no purpose can exist apart from its idea. Idea and 
purpose, intellect and will, are thus, two distinct but interrela¬ 
ted functions of the self. Therefore, when we understand him 
in this way, it is quite immaterial for him whether we say that 
initeUect or wiH is the essence of selfhood or personality. 
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Dr. Bosanquet is not quite willing to express the essenoe^ 
personality in terms of will. [Vide The Principle of Moma^ 
lity and Value, pp. 288-89.) It is true that will hw a nega^ 
tive side—it implies dissatisfaction and contradiotioni. But 
that is not less true of self-consciousness ; there are disharmony 
and contradiction also between the ego and the non-ego, bet¬ 
ween the element of unity and the element of multiplicity. But 
will, like intellect, has also a positive side—it is a positive 
effort to remove the contradiction—to actualise the ideal. It is 
also true that all conation is not harmonious with the ultimate 
nature of the self, i.e. ‘ does not realise that nature. But it is 
not less true of intellect. As there are errors in. conation, so 
there are errors in cognition. Dr. Bosanquet himself is very 
fond of expressing the ultimate nature of the self as “an active 
form of the whole,” striving after unity aud completeness, -^d 
this manner of expression evidently evinces that the self is a 
self-conscious will striving after unity and completeness. As 
we have shown before, there is no essential distinction between 
intellect and will. Spinoza is very emphatic on the point. 

“ There is in the mind,” says he, “no volition save that which 
an idea as idea involves.” (Ethics, ii, 49.) Again, will and 
understanding are one and the same......A particular volition 

and a particular idea are one and the same.” {Ibid, cor. and 
dem.) “Spinoza would thus seem to reduce the whole content 
of man’s spiritual life to thought or initeUigence and its modi¬ 
fications ; and though he treats of other elements which pertain 
to the active in contradistinction from the intellectual part of 
man’s nature—of an impulse or endeavour in the mind to 
persist in its own being, of pleasure and pain, desire and aver¬ 
sion, and of particular emotions in elaborate detail to which this 
impulse gives birth—yet when we examine the real significance 
of bis teaching, these seemingly non-intellectual elements, it 
has been held, lose their independence, and resolve themselves 
into one all-absorbing principle of the theoretical intelligence. 
As “the essence of the mind consists of adequate and inadequate 
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Ideas* ■ so Ihe self-maiotaioing impulse is nothing mote than the 
8elf*al&)rmation by the mind of its own power of thinking, WiH 
itself is only another name for this impulse, *‘when referred 
solely to the mind.” (J. Caird, Spinoza, pp. 243-44.) 

By this long discussion with regard to the voluntarists’ View 
about the essential characteristic of selfhood or personality, it 
has been made sufficiently clear that will understood only as 
something intelligent can constitute such an essence. Intellect, 
truly understood, is an active principle striving after its own 
perfect unity and completion, and consequently contains an 
element of will ; while will is an intelligent principle fulfilling 
and embodying itself in and through ideas. 

A. K. Majumdab 
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LORD LISTER AND THE RENAISSANCE 
OF SURGERY 

The overwhelming magnitude of Lister’s discovery and tl^ 
rare nobility of his life make a dual appeal at once fascinating 
and inspiring. Only by studying what is accomplished in the 
span of . one great life is it possible to realize how far and how 
fast we have travelled. Medicine, having sprung from magic, 
nourished in its swaddling clothes on empiricism, finally took 
its deep and permanent roots in science. And it is to the 
pioneer like Lister, who unfalteringly helped it creep inch by 
inch through the maze of ignorance and superstition, that we 
owe our everlasting debt. 

The large number of healthy people to-day, the large 
number of old people to-day, are living monuments to the dis¬ 
covery of Joseph Lister. By his principles of antiseptic sur¬ 
gery he has saved more lives than all the conquerors of the 
world ever destroyed. Yet history always honours the destroyers 
of lives, seldom pays tribute to the saviours of mankind. 

What is it that has made the name of Lister a household 
word throughout the civilized world and why do all nations and 
all creeds unite this year to honour his memory ? Where was 
surgery before the days of Lister? Before him and his illustri¬ 
ous colleague, Pasteur, with whom his name will ever be affeo- 
tionatfely associated, was gross darkness. Plague, pestilence 
and famine were rampant upon the earth. It is true that 
surgery had been robbed of most of its pain and thereby received 
its first great impetus by the discovery of other ansesthesia in 
1842 by Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, of whom America 
should be justly proud, and of choloroform anaesthesia in 1847 
by Sir James Simpson of Edinburgh, but on account of the 
ravages of infection) few surgeons cared to submit their patients 
to surgical operations, 

? 
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.With the introduction of anessthetfia, the grim spectre, 
known as hospital gangrene, loomed larger than ever.’* A 
picture, ever vivid in my mind, was painted by my father, 
whose recital of his medical studdnt days during the pre-Lister- 
ian period, depicted the deplorable conditions prevailing then in 
the hospitals. The wards were a pitiable sight, filled with 
patients with flushed faces, parched lips, suffering from septic 
fever and often in delirium. Even the odour of gangrene, which 
pervaded the entire institution, was trying to all who ministered 
to those suffering from infections. How was this infection and 
gangrene, which was daily taking such a large toll in death, to 
be combated? 

This problem was in the minds of all surgeons at this 
time, when Louis Pasteur, of France, often spoken of as ** the 
most perfect man who has ever entered the Kingdom of 
Science,” appeared on the scene. In 1857 he read his epochal 
paper on lactic acid fermentation and on alcoholic fermentation 
in which he laid the foundation of biological chemistry and 
proved that spontaneous generation did not exist, as had been 
believed up to that time, but that these fermentations were 
actually due to living organisms. 

Lister was the first to recognize and appreciate the para¬ 
mount significance of Pasteur’s discovery of microbic activities 
and its direct application to surgery. Applying the theories of 
germ life, enunciated by this great chemist, to the principles of 
surgery. Lister established antiseptic principles in operations' 
and in the treatment of wounds which was to revolutionize the 
science of surgery and make “ possible the present proud per¬ 
fection of this most brilliant of all the arts.” Lister saw the 
practical importance of the discoveries of Pasteur,” as pointed 
out by Sir Clifford Allbutt, “ because he was watching on the 
heights, and he was watching there alone.” 

From this day on the dramatic episodes in surgery have 
captivated the imagination and aroused admiration and wonder 
by their successful victories in the battle against infection. The 
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romance of surgery is so fascinating and at the same time so 
logical that no thinking person can fail to see at a glance the 
great benefits that have come from it—^benefits more priceless 
than all the precious jewels of the world. Before the days of 
antiseptic surgery, for example, amputations of limbs carried a 
mortality rate of 65 percent, compared with 4’6 per cent, to-day. 
Having served in three European wars I realize what this 
means to the wounded soldiers and to the nations at war. 
When we reflect that the eminent French surgeon, Larry, 
Chief-Surgeon to the Grand Army of Napoleon, is reputed to 
have performed in a single day one hundred and twenty-five 
amputations, and at this ratio eighty-one soldiers must have 
died of shock or subsequently of gangrene, and that to-day by 
applying Lister’s antiseptic methods we are able to save most of 
our cases, we humbly acknowledge our profound indebtedness. 

Further, largely by the application of the discoveries of 
Pasteur and Lister the average span of life since the middle 
ages has almost trebled. When one attempts to compute what 
this lengthened life means in economic value to all the peoples 
of the earth the figures become astronomical. In this age when 
the standard of success is so often measured by money it is 
wealth. But they have done much more than this—^they have 
been the two-fold instrument of bestowing upon the world its 
greatest happiness. Their two names will be for ever joined as 
two monumental columns supporting tlie grandest and noblest 
arch of triumph ever erected. They were, indeed, the most 
undaunted “ explorers of the mysteries of life ” and the great¬ 
est benefactors of suffering humanity, and with them began in 
truth “ man’s redemption of man.” 

Thus, we see, that the Renaissance of surgery began with 
Lister’s epoch-making studies in antisepsis, and that the last 
fifty years have seen more advancement in surgery—^in fact in all 
the branches of medicine—than in all the preceding centuries. 
Nor must we forget it has all come within ** the memory of 
living man.” Progress is seen in the ever decreasing mortality 
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rate foilowing operatiope and the ever increasing and widening 
domain of surgery. “ From the Jxead downward there is 
scarcely any part of the body that has not been successfully 
subjected to surgery.’* Even the' heart is no exception and now 
is recorded a successful effort to cut the narrowed valves within 
it in. order to allow the blood to flow more freely and thus pro¬ 
long life. As William Haggard has said, although the heart 
is only one inch from the surface of the body twenty centuries 
of surgery rolled by before the scalpel could successfully travel 
that inch.” We of this generation are living in a golden age 
of scientific progress and have profited much by the pioneer 
work of these masters. 

Lister’s life was not always serene. ” A dark shadow in 
the scientific life is often thrown by a spirit of jealousy.” 
Carping criticism is always to be expected from some contem¬ 
poraries. And a discovery, so comprehensive in conception, so 
overwhelming in possibilities and so upsetting to those chroni¬ 
cally crying in the wilderness, is almost certain to be received 
by them with disfavour. In fact, his discovery was recognized 
last by the country that gave him birth. 

As the evening shadows were lengthening, it all finally 
came—recognition, world-wide fame and honours in abundance, 
hift cup being filled to overflowing—but I wonder how much 
it then meant to him. Becognition in life, like love, has 
its psychological moments—dew comes only in the morn, 
hawthome only in May. Whatever pangs of regret his heeirt 
may have felt, the serenity of his classical and noble face to 
the end never revealed. The final triumphant event of his 
career was the baronetcy from the Crown, a royal recognition 
irom his nation. When be died in 19X2,. at the age of 85, 
space was offered for his body to rest in Westminster Abbey 
among the immortals. But as it was his wish to. lie beside 
his wife,, hk body was carried to Hemstead Cemetery, followed 
the wreaUis. of kings and the representatives of the world’s 
learned societies. 
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In this strenuous and high-powered era it is restful and 
ennobling to return and meditate and worship at the shrine 
of an old master. Keviewing Lister’s life we are deeply 
impressed with the influence of heredity. His home environ¬ 
ment was one of dignity, self-restraint, love of science and 
devotion to duty and no arrow ever went straighter in its 
course than did this gifted son when he left his parental 
roof. We readily agree with Lesson that “transcendent as 
were his epoch-making discoveries the man was more than 
the message.” 

If we consider further Lister the man, we at once see 
three reasons why he became great. He showed his wisdom 
first in the choice of his parents, a father of tireless tenacity 
of purpose who was a companion of his son, and a mother 
embodying an abundance of gentleness, patience and sympathy; 
second in the choice of his teachers, particularly Dr. Syme, • 
Professor of Surgery of Edinburgh, of whom it was said, “ be 
never wasted a word, a drop of ink or a drop of blood,” and 
who by his originality, precept and example stimulated his 
young pupil; and third in the choice of his wife, the daughter 
of his preceptor, who lovingly aided him in his scientific 
research, unfalteringly sustained him amid great opposition 
and at times violent vituperation, and constantly during their 
long life together, inspired him to this great achievement. 

When in England, I talked with many men who knew 
Lister; and without exception, they spoke of his gentleness 
and forbearance, his humility and determination, his ingenuity 
and supreme conscientiousness. Aside from his discovery he 
was a distinguished operating surgeon—dexterous and con¬ 
servative. In fact, the brilliance of his works in other depart¬ 
ments of surgery would of themselves have made him famous 
if the vast and universal importance of his great discovery 
had not overshadowed them. His personality radiated some¬ 
thing that drew men to him. His friends admired him, his 
patients adored him and his servants worshipped him. “His 
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gifts of heart and head were in equal measure.” Like Pasteur 
he was essentially a religious man and a happy one. 

It is altogether fitting, therefore, on the centenary of the 
birth of Lord Lister, the founder of modern surgery, that 
we pay tribute to his memory and give thanks for his bene¬ 
ficent endowment for the cure of disease, the relief of suffering 
and prolongation of life. Our generation will not be known 
in history for the height of its sky-scrapers, the rapidity of 
its trains or vastness of its wealth, but rather for what we 
did to relieve those in distress, ” The greatest legacies of 
any nation is the memory of a great name and the inheritance 
of a great example.” As the late Sir William Osier has well 
said “in the continual remembrance of a glorious past indivi¬ 
duals as well as nations find their noblest inspiration.” 

Monuments have been erected all over the world to the 
memory of this great surgeon but none more enduring than 
the memorial to be found in the hearts of a grateful people: 


Edgar L. Gilcrbest 
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THE SENSE OF THE INCOMPLETE ‘ 

The poet has sung, “Man never is but always to be blest.” 
There is no finality to our sense of satisfaction if we. take life as 
a whole. If the ascetic is schooling himself to a life of content¬ 
ment in respect of material wants which ever torment his worldly 
minded fellow beings, his own aspiration after spiritual per¬ 
fection never reaches a stage where he says to himself T have 
enough of goodness and want no more.* Similarly, the scholar 
has never enough of learning nor the miser of money. Each of 
us has his or her special field in which satiety is viewed with 
disfavour and in which we set our pretensions so high that our 
success never equals them and never produces a contented self- 
feeling. In such chosen fields, whether of art or of vocation, we 
press forward towards greater and greater perfection and feel 
uncomfortable if anything obstructs the realisation of our pur¬ 
pose or thwarts our progress. 

Now, as Spinoza, Spencer and Stout have pointed out, all 
consciousness of progress is attended with pleasure and all sense 
nf obstruction is accompanied by pain. To be able to realise 
ends is to feel one’s powers and to enjoy the pleasure arising 
therefrom. Thus at the bottom of all strivings there operates a 
conscious or unconscious will to power or a desire to dominate 
the external world or the world of our fellow-men. To cease 
to feel the urge of strife is to stagnate and to degenerate and to 
succumb to the forces, material and social, that envisage us all 
around, while the converse process of strife is, as Heraclitus 
said, the father of all things. 

But strife that never succeeds has a demoralising effect and 
has a tendency to produce, in all but the most irrepressible 
spirits, a habit of introversion or a process of regression to the 
past. All arrest and fixation arise out of frustrated efforts—a 

' Bettd before tbe Pqrohology Section of the Indian Science Oongreae, Calontta, IffiiS. 
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failure to adjust or orient oneself to the present situation or to 
complete the normal course of development. The mind, failing 
to make progress towards completion at a higher level, seeks 
completion on a lower plane and thus remains satisfied with 
what would be normally regarded as an incomplete state of 
being, and thus the wheel of life, .instead of rolling forward, 
begins to revolve at a fixed position. This circular movement 
of mind, returning constantly upon itself, frustrates the impulse 
of life to push the mind onward to higher activities and occupa¬ 
tions. Automatism and routine creep into conduct and, instead 
of conserving mental energy, increase tJie friction of life and 
bring about rapid waste. Nothing that is progressive by nature 
can be made to halt or go back without increasing the heat of 
friction and spelling ultimate disaster. It is far less risky to 
shunt the moving life on into new tracks when straight pro¬ 
gress is anyhow retarded and that is what sublimation tries to 
achieve. 

We see, therefore, that the'working off of imperfection, far 
from being pathological, is a normal and sane method of mental 
hygiene. All attempts to formulate and complete plans and to 
improve upon past achievements are signs of mental vigour and 
normal development. The divine discontent that marks the 
normal life of the spirit has always been the cherished possession 
of man, for it is only thus that the finite mind transcends its 
own limitations and feels its kinship with the infinite and in 
this way avoids settling down complacently into an indolent 
satisfaction with its present lot. If finitude and perfection are, 
as Leibnitz pointed out, irreconcilable in their nature, there 
will never come a time when all activity towards a better state 
will completely cease. 

If, therefore, we have to refer to the sense of the incom¬ 
plete as an occasional abnormality, we must not be understood as 
alluding to this inherent tendency of the human mind to be 
satisfied with nothing less than perfection itself in the chosen 
field of activity. To aspire after a completer state of, being is 
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the sign not of abnormality but of health. But it loses its 
significance when the complete is an artificial creation of the 
mind .and it becomes pathological when the so-called state of 
completion is really not more valuable than the incomplete state 
but is vested with a false dignity by individual conviction or 
social superstition. The subject posits an end-state to be realised 
or appreciated and feels miserable when the fancied perfection 
eludes bis grasp. This anomalous mentality turns up in many 
fields of thought and action and has probably a multifarious 
etiology. 

Treating the subject in its broader aspects, we may conveni¬ 
ently discuss the three principal forms in which, it seems, the 
sense of the incomplete manifests itself. Harmony, periodicity 
and continuity are the three completions that the human mind 
generally aspires after, and any deficiency in each of them begets 
a sense of incompleteness which may function normally or 
abnormally according to circumstances. Thus, in any given 
situation, the subject may feel that there is something aestheti¬ 
cally lacking and this incongruity or want of harmony or of 
completeness begets unpleasant feeling. Or, the subject may 
feel that the given situation fails to complete a particular 
cycle upon which be has set his heart, whether by outside com¬ 
pulsion or by social convention or by subjective habit. Or, 
lastly, he may feel that the given situation is jerky in its charac¬ 
ter or progress and fails to satisfy the sense of smoothness and 
continuity. In addition to these relatively incomplete forms, 
there is ani absolute incompleteness from which the finite as 
finite is never free and which is at the basis of all curiosity and 
progress. 

As illustration of the first variety, that is, of situations 
where our aesthetic sense is offended, we may refer in the first 
instance to all cases of art where the lack of balance or propor¬ 
tion or normal end arrests attention, and produces a characteristic 
feeling of incompleteness. An unfinished building, a half- 
drawn painting, a half-shaven face, a squint eye^ a lame gait, 
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ant iil-matjched pair, whether of men or of animals, and such 
unsymmetrical objects produce a veritable annoyance to artistic 
minds. Others, again, are vexed at a cretinous grovdih, a half- 
quoted passage, a story with ani abrupt end, a photo or statue 
only of the bust, a service dispensed with in the middle of a 
month, and such incomplete situations, Persons with an artis¬ 
tic temper of the former kind revel not in the mass-effect of hete¬ 
rogeneous ingredients but in the symmetry of hompgeneous 
units. Their drawing room must contain two objects of the 
same kind, one on each side, to maintain symmetry, their gar¬ 
den must have parallel rows of identical types of plants ; and 
their house must be symmetrically balanced in architectural 
design. In their writings they are fond of • a balanced style 
where substantives, adjectives and verbs are in perfect equipoise 
(and they will read aloud their own compositions to ensure that 
there is nothing unsymmetrical) ; in their dramatic art they are 
upholders of poetic justice according to which evil must meet 
with corresponding evil and ' unmerited suffering must be 
balanced by ultimate happiness. A bachelor or a maid is an 
unfinished inaesthetic being ; a widower or a widow is like a 
piece of symmetrical art now broken ; and a family with a 
preponderance of boys or girls is a decidedly lop-sided organisa¬ 
tion. Balance of power, league of nations, communal re¬ 
presentation and such symmetrical political organisations are 
the most pleasing arrangements in the relations of nations 
and parties. 

Where the tendency is towards the second type, i. c., 
towards a rounding off of the scheme of things, the sense of 
the incomplete attaches itself to all truncated arrangements: 
Thait things should taper to a point, as in a church-spire, is 
what pleases the fancy of such tempers most. A house with 
a dome or turret, a Burmese pagoda, a Nepalese temple or a 
Gothio church, each with a pointed top, a head-dress ending 
in a helmet-like point, a peaked beard, a family organisation 
headed by a' pater familias, a state governed by a tnowaroh, a 
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world originating in a First Cause, a monocentric and mono- 
phyletic origin of the animate world and such conical structures 
in reality and thought give great delight, and deviation there¬ 
from causes a sense of deficiency. A drama with a central 
figure appeals as a work of supreme art ; a hill that does not 
end ini a pointed peak is a disappointment ; imperialism is 
the political creed and autocracy the most satisfactory form of 
government ; unitarianism is the theological standpoint ; 
monism the philosophical position ; and parsimony the law 
of thought. 

It is not our purpose to trace the etiology of the aesthetic 
impulse. It is fairly certain that it is partially due to un¬ 
conscious instincts and desires even though a large portion may 
be due to personal habit and social convention. In its aspect 
of personal neatness it has been traced to certain irregularities 
of the excretory system (notably, constipation) ; but it is not 
suggested that a single origin is sufficient to explain the 
varieties of aesthetic inclination. Symmetry is stamped on 
man’s entire frame (and, in fact, on the face of animal creation 
taken as a whole) and his love of it in external nature is a 
kind of projected narcism from which he is seldom free. 
Bilateral symmetry, mixed with radial symmetry and balanced 
arrangement, is also evident in the world of plants and en¬ 
genders a kind of aesthetic taste by sheer frequency. The 
tapering tendency is specially prominent in connection with 
the vegetable world where the conifers attain it in a most 
obtrusive manner and the growing stem reveals it in varying 
degrees. 

A richer crop of cases can, however, be reaped in coninection 
with the second variety of the incomplete-sense. Periodicity 
is writ large on the face of nature, and both body and mind 
fall in with the rhythm that characterises nature as a whole. 
Activity and rest, waking and sleep, rise and fall, growth and 
decay mark the rhythm of creation at large, the systole and 
diastole that renovate nature by their alternation and keep it 
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going at an even pace. The mind attuncB itself to the measured 
tread of events, towards which the rhythmic activities of the 
body also predispose it unconsciously to a great extent. CJorres- 
pondingly, the sense of the complete demands that there 
should be regular pauses in events and that things should move 
in cycles as much as possible. Irregularity and indefiniteness 
are alike distasteful to the mind : there is a shock of disappoint¬ 
ment at the first and sense of weariness at the second—a 
weariness so aptly described by Wordsworth in the line “Me 
this unchartered freedom tires.” 

A very simple reference will show the nature of the 
mentality we are talking of. We have in external nature the 
rhythmic cycle of years, seasons and lunar months and of 
days when heralded by the regular rise of the sun. But con*- 
venience and impatience have alike prompted man to punctuate 
the continuous flow of time by artificial halting stages with 
the help of subjective rhythms. He has divided and subdivided 
time into artificial units like calendar months, weeks, hours, 
minutes and seconds in order to be able to feel a sense of 
completion more often than nature would vouchsafe. The fixity 
of an end-state lends definiteness to thought and endeavour, and 
braces the mind to energetic action by its promise of a definite 
termination. The same psychology prompts the division of space 
into artificial units—not simply because properties and states 
have to be demarcated by metes and bounds but also b^s^use 
an unending vista is positively fatiguing to the miiid. How 
eagerly does the wayfarer look forward to the recurrent mile¬ 
post in the never-ending path of his journey ! Set a man on 
the Sisyphean task of weaving a cloth that is never to have an 
end and see what effect the blank prospect of eternal toil has upon 
his mind. Notice the difference when he knows that the lapse 
of a fixed time or the completion of a set. length will terminate 
his labours. Thus, while iinfinite progress may be the guiding 
principle of all endeavour, that progress must be marked by 
definite periods or the tedium of infinity will be intolerfdile. 
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Even philoaophicai speculation has been infected by a dissatis-. 
faction with the unilinear direction of the world’s progress 
and occasionally obliged to import the succession of birth and 
death. As evidences may be pointed out the cyclical evolution 
and dissolution of the world in Herbert Spencer’s system) the 
eternal return of the Stoic and Nietzschean world-sohemes) 
the ascending and descending moral progress in the Jaina 
system, the periodic creation and dissolution of the world in 
Indian religious speculations. 

It is clear, therefore, that periodicity has a fascinating 
effect, whether that is due to convenience, convention or mere 
conation. And now see how it affects everyday condiKst in 
the field of number. There is a tendency in many minds to 
prefer a round number, not simply because it facilitates 
memory or helps calculation but also because fancy has set its 
heart upon it and enhanced its importance. How many com¬ 
modities are priced at exact £’b and Rs. or else their aliquot 
parts? When in the calculation a ten enters, things are almost 
invariably adjusted thereto even though prices might have 
been raised or lowered without affecting the profit or the sale. 
The commonest prices for books and many other articles are 
2«. 6d., 58., 10a., 12a. 6rf. ; very frequently the producer or 
seller has no idea that these prices are convenient for calcula¬ 
tion because in their sums they yield complete pounds oftener 
than other figures. Unless the question of exchange is in¬ 
volved or the seller desires to create an impression of scrupulous 
honesty no article will bear such a price as 18a. Td. or 13 as, 
9|?.: to the purchaser as well as to the seller such a price would 
look queer, for their minds have, been attuned to round numbers 
and exact wholes. 

No wonder, therefore, that, next to such mystic numbers 
as 3 and 7 and their multiples, superstitioni has gathered in 
generous measure round numbers that are supposed to close a 
period oi thought. One such number is 4 together with many 
of its multiples. Probably based on an association with the 
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quarters of space, its appeal in secular and spiritual literature 
alike is very widespread. Just remember how many things 
of diverse types are counted by this round number—not only 
coins and commodities of the market, but also the dervishes in 
the fable that tell their tales, the horsemen of the apocalypse, 
the legitimate wives of a follower of the Prophet of Arabia, the 
ages of the world, the gospels of the New Testament, the cardi¬ 
nal virtues, the primary Hindu castes and the kinds of playing 
cards. It is likely that it is the unconscious sense of the in¬ 
complete that prompted the Hindus to canonise the fourth 
collection of hymns, the Atharva Veda, and to raise the number 
of revealed scriptures from three to four. In Bengal no one 
will offer without risking enmity three things of any kind as a 
giift but must raise the number to four; and three Brahmins will 
never go out together, for some disapppintment is bound to come 
if the number be not raised or lowered. 

The close proximity to the mystic number 3 may have had 
something to do with the importance of 4 as a refuge. Jh 
association with the same mystic' number it has generated 
another period of thought round which also a certain amount of 
superstition has gathered. Not only do eggs and bananas sell 
by dozens, but the signs of the zodiac, the tribes of Israel, the 
apostles of Christ, things in Heavenly Jerusalem, the first 
tables of Eoman Laws, the lictors that preceded the Roman 
consuls, the Brahmins to be fed by a pious Hindu on auspicious 
and ceremonial occasions, the proper age of a girl’s marriage 
according to Manu, the number of years that a Hindu wife is to 
await for her husband who has disappeared before taking up 
widow’s weeds must all be counted by the same number, while 
double that number is necessary for counting the Tirthankaras 
and Buddhas, the Samkhya material principles and the praharas 
(three hours equal one prahara) of kirtan that bring merit , to a 
devoqt Vaishnava. 

But the number that, without being a mystic number like 
3 or 7 (about which many superstitions may be enumerated), has 
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widely afforded a halting place to thought is 10 with its multiples. 
The Bengalees have a witty saying that the best way to 
teach thrift to a prodigal is to give him 99 rupees, for the lore 
of the 100 is sure to be so great that, being so near it, even a 
prodigal will not have the heart to recede from that complete 
figure by unnecessary extravagance. What applause greets a 
batsman when he completes a century of runs! How enthusias¬ 
tic we become over centenary celebrations! How often do we 
think of the development of art, science and literature in terms 
of centuries! The return on your investments and the tax on 
your income must be calculated as so much per cent, and your 
salary must increase by hundred or its multiple or aliquot part. 
Populations and casualties, budgets and blood-corpuscles, the rule 
of Christ and the saints and the wives and concubines of Solo¬ 
mon * must all be counted by round numbers that are multiples 
of ten, hundred or thousand, and any attempt at strict accuracy 
would be stigmatised as fastidious. A man is getting old when 
he is on the wrong side of forty and although the Psalmist limits 
the span of human life to three-score years and ten, society has 
made provision for the celebration of your golden wedding at the 
fiftieth and your diamond wedding at the sixtieth anniversary 
of your marriage. Inherent convenience, common consent and 
possible association with the fingers of the two hands have invest¬ 
ed 10 with a dignity which is unrivalled by any other number, 
and the mind takes breath, as it were, when it reaches this 
figure or any of its multiples before resuming its onward march. 
The fascination of 10 is attested as much by the ten command¬ 
ments of the Jews as by the ten purificatory rites of the Hindus, 
by the decades in terms of which events are compared as by the 
days whose tales Bocaccio tells in his Decameron, by the 
Decemvirs that ruled Rome as by December that (in spite of 
being the twelfth month now) closes the year, by the standard 
that closes a high school course in India as by the paper-cur- 

^ Ab mBtraetive stndy in the psychology of 10 and its multiples is to be foaod 
1, Kings, IV.XI, where Solomon *b reign is desotibed. 
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reucy of maRiy landd, by the incamationB of Visimu and the 
forms of the Mahavidya (Shakti) in Hindu pantheon as by the 
Pythagorean scheme of the world-sjstem. It is likely that the 
importance of 6 as a unit of thought is a kind of reflected 
importance as it happens to be the half of 10 although it may 
be partially due to the wide prevalence of the number in the 
plant and animal worlds (Proebel)—^in the pentadactylous 
extremities of animal forms and the pentamerous character of 
many flowers. But it is doubtful whether it has ever served the 
purpose of a stage in thought except to weary minds although it 
and its multiples have played some part in determining the close 
of a period in popular superstition, Only sickly couples, not 
sure of living long enough to celebrate their golden wedding, 
will think of a silver wedding after 25 years of married life. 

But while round numbers have a fascination for ardent 
spirits, they have also proved a source of awe and embarrass¬ 
ment to the timid. To have touched the complete is a thril¬ 
ling experience and gives uncomfortable feeling to many minds. 
Hence the opposite tendency to stop short at the threshold of 
the complete or else to transcend it. The score by which 
plantain leaves are sold at Calcutta really contains 19, while a 
hundred of mangoes in the vicinity really contains 104. A 
bridegroom’s dowry is a rupee more or less than the hundred or 
its multiple agreed upon and a pious Indian’s charity follows 
the same procedure. A salute is of 101 guns (or 51,17,13 
etc.); a landlord will give 99 years’ lease and a Hindu’s rosary 
contains 108 beads (possibly 12 x.9 has something to do with 
the matter). Sheherzadee must tell her wonderful Arabian 
tales for one thousand and one nights. The offering tQ a saint 
or a god must cost a Bengalee a quarter more than a rupee or 
a quarter more than 5 annas, i.e., Be. 1 4 as. or 5 as. 8 p. Has 
not a projector a thousand and one schemes in his Imad and 
must not a lover protest his love for ever and .a day? 

But more often it is the period that pleases. A writer vwll try 
to compose till the last line of a page aiMd some feel uncomfortable 
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if the fountain of thought dries up in an odd-numbered sheet. 
A division that leaves a remainder or an answer that contains a 
fraction is distasteful to some mathematicians. In course of 
* adding up sums the occurrence of an exact ten pleases one; 
another adjusts daily accounts in such a way that, so far as 
practicable, whole numbers may occur (even though there is no 
intention to total the expenses at the end of the month). A 
gentleman pays his annual subscription for a monthly paper by 
value-payable post rather than by money-order remittance, 
because the former cx)st8 him an exact whole while the latter 
leaves a balance of a few annas. A fraction of a rupee in a. 
Bank account or in a private loan causes discomfort to a lady 
who always insists upon leaving a round number by additional 
payment or withdrawal. A gentleman pays porters by full 
annas; another advances his rates iin bargaining by full sums; 
a third, makes a useless purchase when the price of articles 
already bought does not give a round total. It is likely that we 
owe the system of 600 sheets in a ream of papers to a man who 
could not stand the idea of giving 480. How many of us 
prefer to sign our names at the foot of a page and would rather 
crowd the bottom than turn overleaf for a line or two of compo¬ 
sition ! How many teachers would begin a new subject when 
the hour-bell is still five^minutes to strike or when the term is 
drawing to a close, and how many would relegate an almost 
finished work to the next opportunity and appropriate to them¬ 
selves the condemnation of Adam Bede: “I hate to see a 
man's arms drop down as if he was shot, before the clock’s 
fairly struck, just as if he’d never a bit o’pride and delight 
in ’b work ” ? An undecided game would be given extra time; 
’^tlM president must have a casting vote to bring finality to 
a discussion; and all fights must be to a finish. Thus in 
all ^elds of our thought and action we bid for the complete 
even though that complete may have in many cases only a 
fancied superiority over the incomplete. 

The third group of persons suffering from a sense of 

9 
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incompleteness comprises those who disfavour gaps and leaps 
of all kinds. It is the continuous that pleases them most, 
whether that be the continuity of motion or the smoothness 
of gradation or the coherence of 'discourse. They are opposed 
to all saltatory variations and hiatus in thought and reality 
and they take as their motto in life ‘Nature does not make 
a leap.’ A gentle slope, a wavy outline, a colour or sound 
gradually fading into indistinctness or passing over into 
another, a procession of boys or girls arranged in order of 
their height, an examination result published in order of 
merit, the transformation of species by continuous variation, 
a gradually progressive instalment of self-government to a 
subject nation, a screw-like promotion of subordinates in 
service, thoughts running on from sentence to sentence and 
from paragraph to paragraph and words joined on to words in 
handwriting are the types of things that they contemplate with 
delight. Halting remarks, jerky notes, treatment of a subject 
by the enumeration of points, classification of subjects' with¬ 
out any graded arrangement, change of government by revolu¬ 
tion, mutation of species, geological changes by cataclysms and 
movement of thought and things by stages are all anathema 
to them. One gentleman cannot cash his cheque without 
asking for some coins of every description from ten-rupee notes 
to one-anna pieces; another keeps letter papers of every size 
from foolscap sheets to tiny tablets; a lady keeps clothes of 

I 

varying prices from the costliest to the most ordinary; a writer 
keeps pens with nibs of different degrees of fineness in the 
point: all of these must possess things that can feed the craze 
for continuity. A finely graded family of children, from a 
stalwart youth to a twaddling babe, gives aesthetic delight and 
the birth of twins or a gap caused by death produces a sense 
of aesthetic discord. One gentleman cannot pen through a 
wrong word and write the correct one in another place but 
must either erase it or write the correct word in heavy lines 
over the wrong word at the risk of illegibility simply because 
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he cannot stand the idea of breaking the continuity of the 
line. Another genitleman cannot, without a momentary feeling 
of unpleasantness, break a word at the end of a line or a 
page and will sometimes use an inferior substitute to avoid 
having a disjointed word at the end. Some gentlemen have a 
genuine aversion for signing their names by initials and 
must affix their names in full to every paper. One gentleman 
cannot read a work of fiction or see a cinema film by instalments 
but must have the entire work before him or the entire serial 
exhibited at once. 

It is not possible to enumerate exhaustively the multi¬ 
tudinous forms in which the sense of the incomplete manifests 
itself nor to separate its different varieties into watertight 
compartments. Many notable omissions will leap to the 
mind of an observant and well-informed reader and some I 
can supply myself even now. Some correspondents cannot 
write an address without putting in the name of the addressee 
and all his titles in full. Some authors will put in all their 
degrees and their productions on the title page of their work. 
The minutest details of an address will be inserted by a person 
who suffers from an anxiety neurosis (and sometimes the ad¬ 
dress will be written many times oyer on the envelope) to 
ensure proper delivery. A half-tumblerful of water will 
displease one person while another would be unable to resist 
the temptation of reading through every page of a book he 
has been asked to skim through. One may be seized with a 
sudden mania to touch every lamp-post or to lop off the top of 
every bush in a hedge or to strike every perpendicular pliece 
in a railing or fencing and may even go back a few steps to 
correct an omission. A morbid grief may invade one accustom¬ 
ed to regular attendance or regular exercise or periodic fasting 
if any lapse occurs for any reason whatsoever. There 
is generated in all such cases an aching void which is 
positively distasteful to those whom the complete alone 
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It would be risky to formulate a single etiology for all 
these manifestations of a mania for completion. There is no 
doubt that some of the causative factors are ingrained in our 
bodily and mental constitution : but a good deal is also cor¬ 
related with aesthetic temper, which finds only in balance, 
unity, periodicity or continuity its proper gratification. It 
is also likely that a constant hankering after fulness in one 
field is a substitute-gratification for incompleteness in another 
and that a person suffering from the inferiority complex ^ will 
also be an ardent pursuer of ideal perfection. Convenience 
also enters into our pursuit of round numbers and convention 
may also set the fashion in some matters. But whatever 
be the origin, the mentality is quite widespread among all 
classes of people and provides materials on which a compara¬ 
tive study of social beliefs and personal trends can be based. 


H. D. Bhattacharyya 


* See the present writer’s paper on 'Inferiority Complex’ in the Catmtta Bevieto 
of Janowry, 1927. 
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THE GARDENER OF HEART 

To Godless world’s of charming make, 

The Godful love it for His sake. 

Despondency,^ 

My garden’s ruin’d—How hard I find 
My customers to please. 

All beauty’s faded from my flowers— 

Some bud-rot, some stalk-crease. 

Hope. 

My gardener man of heart descends 
And living water to dead earth lends. 

Rejoicing.'^ 

Now wonder wakes in flowery bloom. 

Admiring joy-shouts know no end. 

And joy awakens every hair 

By touch of breeze from flowery blend. 

The flower that was on topmost branch 
■ My hands can touch and get, 

The maddened black bee comes along. 

I bath and food forget. 

Finale. 

He is near. 

Out go care, 

Snapt its snare! 

Mohinimohan Chatterji 

’ Erotn “ Yidya Bandar in aong. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON JAIN 
MANUSCRIPT MINIATURES 

No attempt has been made to offer in these few lines any 
systematised explanation on the subject of Jain book-illustration 
or to deal at all critically with the differences or the subtle links 
of connection between the different Schools of Indian Art. I 
simply wish as a lay observer to place before the readers some 
infteresting points on this most fascinating subject. 

Of the ancient canonical scriptures of the Jains, the Kalpa 
Sutra ” is held in the highest estimation among the Swetambars. 
It is the Book of books, the Sacred Word, the Veda of the 
Jains. It consists of three parts : the first deals with the lives 
of the Tirthankars. After detailing in an elaborate manner the 
various facts and important events of the life of Lord Mahavira, 
it briefly narrates the life of Lord Parsvanath, the twenty-third 
Tirthankar and then summarises one by one the lives of the 
other twenty-two Tirthankars. The second section of the work 
is devoted to *‘Sthavirabali Charita” or the lives of Jain Sadhus 
from the Nirvana of Lord Mahavira to the time of Devardhi 
Gani about the Vikram Era 980 when the redaction of the Jaina 
Siddhanta took place according to the Swetambars. The last 
portion lays down “Samachari” or rules of conduct for Sadhus 
or Jain monks. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that this great work, at once so 
important and so universally revered among the Swetambars, has 
roused the attention of many through successive generations. 
And actually we find that no pains were spared in the prepara¬ 
tion of manuscripts of this sacred text and we come across 
many beautiful copies of the work in different Jain Bhandars 
all over India. The two coloured plates printed in this issue 
of the Beniew are taken from different manuscripts from the 
rich collection of my father who has been abt', to recur 
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several very finely illustrated manuscripts of this work in» 
course of his extensive travels. Both represent the same subject, 
a scene from the life of Parsvanath. Although, unfortunately, 
the manuscripts are not dated, they show nevertheless in an 
unmistakable manner that they were written at different periods. 

The first painting is in typically early Jain style, the 
features showing the usual sharp hooked nose and long drawn 
eyes. There is yet no trace of any influence of Mughal art. 

The second one which is largely dominated by the influence 
of Muhammadan Art strikes an altogether different note. The 
transition from an old established style is almost complete. The 
change is apparent riot only in the outward modes and 
customs, such as dress, ornament, etc., but the viewpoint, the 
motif of the artist as well, has undergone a complete metamor¬ 
phosis. The first painting strikes a simple harmonious note. 
Seeming to lose their separate identity all the figures weave 
round a central legend. Technically this result is achieved partly 
by the uniform method of colouring. And the blue background 
beautifully conveys the idea of open air space. The whole scene 
is drawn after the perfect manner of early myth-maker—ssimple 
and suggestive yet powerful. 

The second painting is more realistic. In the first one, 
the axe is held in the hands of one of the attendants, its point 
merely touching the piece of wood whence a snake is seen issu¬ 
ing. In the second one, the attendant is represented in the very 
act of cutting open the wood, and formally, correct to legend, 
two snakes are painted as coming out of the hewn piece of wood. 
There is also a world of difference in the method of colouring 
and the attitude of the artist in his handling of the subject. 

The figures seem to jostle and glare, throwing into insigni¬ 
ficance the entire surrounding. One misses that subtle sense of 
delicacy which is replaced by a spirit of boldness and defiance. 

A comparative study of such miniatures is not only intensely 
engrossing but full of immense possibilities in 'helping to 
rediscover many missing links of our art-history. 
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A study of the change of manners and customs as evident 
from differences in head-dress, wearing apparel, ornament, 
drapery, etc., is of great interest to the student of social history 
while the method of colouring, the treatment of details, the 
postures in which the figures are presented, all these are factors 
of great significance in any reconstruction of the cultural and 
artistic development of past times. And my object in these 
brief observations is to draw the attention of scholars to this 
hitherto neglected field of work, that is, a critical study of old 
Jain miniatures as essential in dealing with the problems of 
social and cultural life of ancient India. 

P. S. Nahar 
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THE PORTUGUESE COLONIAL CRISIS 

The Portuguese Press complains bitterly, that propaganda 
is being carried on, in foreign countries, with the object of 
discrediting Portugal, to-day, the third colonial power in the 
world ; and finds it impossible to conceal its indignation. It is, 
clearly, a difficult task to meet the criticisms that have been 
levelled abroad against the Portuguese colonial rule. The criti¬ 
cisms have, however, called forth scathing comments. 

Portugal was the herald of modern civilisation—the strug¬ 
gle between men and forces of nature, which finds expression in 
the Lusiads, where Camoes seeks to fashion the glory of 
Portugal in the highest development of character. 

“ The nobler Lusian’s stouter breast sing I, 

Whom Mars and Neptune dared not disobey.” 

Canto I, 3. Translation by Bichard F. Burton. 

Obsessed by dreams of expansion and conquest, the 
Portuguese were, of course, convinced that they were a chopen 
people. Their chroniclers, like some modern journalists, 
presen ted the case for their imperialism and urged the plea that 
God was on their particular side. But to-day, by a tragic 
irony of fate, the gauntlet is thrown down by aggressive Impe¬ 
rialistic Powers, to Portugal, to be taken up, or left lying on 
the ground. 

The future of the Portuguese Colonies was the point to 
which the thoughts of British and German statesmen were 
turned before the Great War. ‘‘Portugal, we learn,” wrote 
the well-known British journalist Dr. Dillon in the Contem¬ 
porary Reviewf ‘‘ perpetuates a kind of slavery in her over-sea 
possessions and Germany would gladly introduce and maintain 
order there, based on Christian principles. Portugal is a little 
State, poor in money and men, and incapable of governing the 
natives and exploiting the wealth of the countries over which 
IQ 
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she still holds sway. Nor is it only of her African possessions 
that these melancholy statements hold good. Her territories in 
India and China, are also like the talents of the G-ospel parables 
which lay unprofitably hidden. They produce nothing to the 
world’s welfare, they make no contribution. This lamentable 
state of stagnation can and should be changed between Great 
Britain and Germany, and a suitable arrangement on the subject 
of this change, would, we are told, bring the two nations 
together as nothing else could. Indeed, the well>known Dr. 
Earl Peters writing in the * Tag ’ states that England’s assent 
to the expansion of Germany at the cost of Portugal, is almost 
a condition sine qua non of an understanding. And he wishes 
to know whether any diplomatic document exists which binds 
us to safeguard the interests of Portugal, because he explains, if 
we are so bound. Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin and all the 
diplomatic conversations that followed are but a mockery and a 
snare.*” These words need no comment. There is hardly a 
sentence in the above passage which does not carry with it a 
suggestion of the kind most mischievous. ’’The weak and the. 
botched must perish : that is the first principle of our humanity. 
Md they should be helped to perish. I am writing for the 
brds of the earth.” These were the utterances of Nietzsche 
the prophet of the mailed fist. None can say they are not true, 
thought a cynic, in. what we call a time of peace. 

The distinguished British journalist quoted above, was the 
apologist of the Portuguese Bevolutioni of 1910. He gave > 
courage to the revolutionary leaders. He was preseht-^if we 
mistake noWat the birth of the Portuguese Republic. 

The internal disorders which, for the last seventeen years, 
have kept unhappy Portugal divided, render her so easy a prey to 
foreip ambitions. Unfortunately, to the average turbulent 
^publican politician the world^political aspeet of the Portuguese 
eiriris is^ of course, not intelligible without a well developed 
ppUtical 

* Ctmimpotirf 
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3ut even the worm will turn. Eecently, Portugal replying 
to the League of Nations* recommendation of its ** Draft 
Convention on Slavery,” refused to be a party to aoeept- 
ing ” a proposal which ia obviously designed as far as' 
concerns native labour, to apply to the Portuguese Colonic the 
system of colonial mandates to which the former German 
Colonies are subject.” The superiority assumed by certain 
members of the League was deeply resented by Portugal. 

Efforts have very rightly been made to abolish all kinds of 
slavery everywhere,” said Portugal, ” but it has frequently bem 
forgotten that race prejudices place their victims ini a far worse 
moral position than forced labour can do. It is cruel and inhu* 
man to teach a man and raise him through education to a 
higher level, if possible, than that of most other men, if after¬ 
wards he is always, and at times, to be ostracised and perhaps 
subjected to every sort of humiliation. It is for this reason 
that Portuguese law and customs have established equality, in- 
practice, among all who are , born under the same flag, no 
matter where it flies. This policy has enabled Portugal to keep 
her Colonies with the support of their natives, and has spared 
her such insurrections as we hear of from every other quarter.” 
These suggestive words—we may incidentally remark-^wetew 
reproduced by a Calcutta weekly. 

Thus, Portugal was thrown on her own resources, in the 
midst of the ambitions of those casting covetous eyes upon her 
African possessions. It is interesting, in this connection^ to 
note that, not long ago, the delegate from Norway to the League 
of Nations cnticised, rather strongly, the secret activity of 
Council members within the Council. He protested against the 
concmtration of all authority at the League of Nations, 
the usurping, hands of the Great Powers. 

The Portuguese African possessions were once possessions 
where convicts alone, were disembarked and left to uphold the 
domimon of IBortugal"^ state cff affaii^ that continued tHl the* 
year when the harbours of Pm'tugaese East Afidca were dedaued’ 
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open to national and foreign trade. But once African mines or 
dividends from African stocks contributed to create much specu¬ 
lation in Europe, concerning Africa, Portugal opened her eyes 
to a fact she had hitherto ignored, that she could no longer 
regard her vast African dominions as places of immediate profits 
to be gathered out of ivory and slave gangs; and she outlined a 
policy consistent with the laws of colonial government. There 
rose, fortunately, to the occasion, the Marquis de Sa de 
Bandeira, the Wilberforce pf Portugal, whose untiring efforts 
in the cause of humanity, resulted in Portugal signing the 
treaty of 1842 by which Portugal secured the co-operation of 
England to put down the slave traffic in Africa. As a matter 
of fact, the decree of December, 1836, had abolished the slave 
traffic in all the Portuguese dominions. But slavery, as we 
pointed out elsewhere, was not yet destroyed. In 1864 a decree 
ordered the registration of all slaves. Another decree issued in 
1858, announced that twenty years henceforth, slavery was to 
cease in all the dominions of the Crown; but the very next year, 
a decree ordered the immediate abolition of slavery, and, for 
that purpose, the 27th April, 1877, was fixed as the day for the 
decree to be enforced. A renewed vigour made itself felt in this 
anti-slavery campaign, and in 1875 a law was passed by which 
slavery, in no matter what form, was abolished in all the Portu¬ 
guese dominions. Thus, was laid the foundation of a colonial 
policy that could no longer be identified with a policy of 
material rather than moral jforce. 

This policy, however, was the beginning of what modem 
Portuguese writers call the Portuguese tragedy. 

To unite Angola to Mohambique, and thus connect the 
Atlantic add Indian Oceans, was an important part of the 
colonial programme to be carried out. To secure the formation 
of a continuous belt of empire, was a project which had been 
entertained for a long time. 'A Portuguese explorer, after a 
stay at Abyssipia, where he had determined the course of the 
Blue Nile, enteied ardently into the scheme. But h» 
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sought help, in 1520, at the hands of King Manoel 1, 
he discovered Africa had no attraction for the Portuguese 
King. Again, in 1648, another Portuguese explorer was 
willing to brave. the perils of African exploration to cross the 
Continent. But a malign influence appears again to have re¬ 
pressed in the Portuguese explorer, his adventurous spirit. In 
1798, the scientific journey of Lacerda, however, raised Portu¬ 
gal from its torpor. It imparted to the nation a new and in¬ 
vigorating life. The Portuguese explorer, who started from 
Mozambique and travelled up to Cazembe, where he, unfortu¬ 
nately died, predicted in 1796, that the “ new possessors ” of 
Table Bay, ** require careful watching or our want of energy 
will enable them to extend themselves northwards,” a prediction 
which needless to say, was verified to the letter. ” The journey 
of Lacerda,” wrote the British explorer Burton, “shows that the 
Portuguese never abandoned the idea of a viagem a contracosta,** 
and they can hardly characterize their claims to having crossed 
Africa as * hanging on a slender fibre^ and posterity can duly 
appreciate the Portuguese explorer’s influence on succeeding 
times. The real crossing of the Continent, howeJVer, was not 
accomplished till the natives of Pombeiros under the guidance of 
the Portuguese Governor Antonio Saldanha de Gama, and the 
Portuguese Colonel Honorato Costa, who had set out from Angola, 
passed through the territories of Muata, Hienvo, the Cazembe 
and reached the river Zambesi, between the years 1802 and 1811. 
Another successful attempt was made in the years 1838-1848, 
by Major Francisco Coimbra to cross the territories lying 
between Mozambique and Benguela. With the same object, 
Silva Porto, who had before Livingstone explored the Zambesi, 
and visited the Nyassa Lake, crossed from Benguela to the 
mouth of the river Eovunna, the explorer Having spent a year 
and two months on his journey. “ The political necessity of 
concealing discovery, and perh^s something of ofi&cial incuri- 

* Captain BnrtoD, " Lacerda'a Joomey to Cazembe in 1798 " pnbliabed by tba- 
Bi^al Geograpbical Society, London, 1878. 
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ousdess belonging to tropical climates/’ wrote Burtoni ** baie 
hidden many of the Portuguese discoTeries from the world, and 
thus in this nineteenth century, we have carried of part of a 
^ory due to them. Dr. Livingstone’s prodigious labours on 
the upper Zambesi, and about the ■ Nyassa and Shirwa Lakes, 
and in the country of Cazembe, may well * obscure the glory of 
each foreign, bra/e.* ” ** But it is too much to assert,” said 
Burton, ”that his predecessors ignored the course of the 
Zambesi, the Shire and the Nyassa Lake which under the name 
of Zaflan (1623) was known centuries ago. The early Portu¬ 
guese voyages, indeed, determined theories, in vogue in the nine¬ 
teenth century, regarding.the hydrographical system of Africa. 

New explorers, however, were not slow in appearing. They 
were Capelo, Ivens and Serpa Pinto. But their successes in 
Africa provoked some irritation. Thus, to Portugal’s misfortune 
the Portuguese attempt at expansion, was frustrated by the 
British ultimatum of 1890. The explorer Lacerda had predict¬ 
ed, in 1796, the creation of a great British dominion in South 
Africa. And, strange to say, the British inter^ts had clashed 
with those of Portugal; and there arose a dispute over boun¬ 
daries in Manicaland and Shire Highlands—a dispute which 
caused a painful effect on the wellwishers of the Anglo-Portu- 
guese alliance. But during the South African War, when 
England had scarcely a friend in Europe, Portugal forgot her 
old grievances, and rendered every support she could, to. her 
ancient and powerful ally. The passing of British troops 
through her neutral territory in Africa raised of .course, a protest 
from the Continental Press in Europe. Portugal was thought 
to have assumed undesired responsibilities. That^ however, is 
a thing of the past. But to-day, the South AfricarU Union 
demands that the administration of the Portuguese Pori and 
Bailways of Lourenco-Marques, be entrusted to a Committee 
consisting of five members^ one for each province of 
the Union, and a representative. of Mozambique—a proposal 
which Portogel rightly thought was a palpable menace 
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to Portuguese expansioui, perhaps eveui to Portuguese 
independeUce. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that there was ant attempt 
to deprive Portugal of Delagoa Bay—^to-day the only door to 
South Africa, not in the possession of Great Britain. England 
claimed the southern part of Delagoa Bay, and based her claim 
on a treaty concluded by Captain Owen with an African king. 
But the contending parties having submitted their claims to the 
President of the French Republic, Portugal secured the comr 
plete possession of Delagoa Bay as the result of MacMahon’s 
judgment of July, 1876. As a matter of fact, a treaty signed 
between Great Britain and Portugal, had fixed the boundaries in 
East Africa, of the two nations^ which President MacMahon 
interpreted as defining the British and Portuguese spheres. 
Thus were confirmed the historic rights of Portugal over Dela¬ 
goa Bay. Again, Cecil Rhodes, who was to play so great a 
part in South Africa, was anxious to make Delagoa Bay British. 
Portugal, however, survived the bargaining for her property in 
Africa. “Delagoa Bay would be British to-day but for the 
fears of revolution twenty-five years ago,” wrote the London 
Saturday Review when the Republic was proclaimed in Portugal. 
“Cecil Rhodes and Lord Rothschild had carried negotiations for 
purchase to a point where confirmation and signatures only 
were wanted. At the last moment, the scheme was abandoned 
as the direct result of the action of the British Foreign Office. 
Pressure was brought to bear on England, not to allow the pur¬ 
chase, because it was believed it would mean a revolution in 
Portugal, which would set alight all the revolutionary forces in 
Europe. That the story is true we know from Sir Thomas 
Fuller who had it direct from the Foreign Office. A good many 
people in South Africa think if the purchase had taken place, it 
Would have aveifted the Boe^ War.“ 

Bight at the beginning of the Portuguese Republic, When 
the Portuguese papers were overwhelmed with speculation as to 
what the Bepoblio will or will not do with regard to the Germap 
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occupation of fortresses in Angola, we wrote in the London 
New Age : ‘^England, it is true, is the natural ally of Portugal. 
Her interests are wrapped up not only in the prosperity of her 
ancient ally, but in a most special .degree in the revival and 
welfare of Portugal. Unhappily, however, as far as Portuguese 
interests in Africa are concerned the Anglo-Portuguese alliance 
is no safeguard against the dangers threatening Portugal. The 
Portuguese cannot reckon England as a friend and Germany as 
an enemy, and act as if there could be any favour for friendship 
or enmity in African affairs. England and Germany are great 
colonial powers. They both equally play parts assigned to 
them by their national interests. Moreover, the present rela¬ 
tions of modern states are fortuitous, arbitrary or changeable at 
will.” » 

” In spite of polemics, caused by the Germans installing 
themselves on the various parts of the African coast, in spite 
even of diplomatic intervention which prevented Great Britain 
from ratifying her Congolese treaty with Portugal, there was-a 
systematic effort of Wilhelmstrasse to preserve cordial relations 
with Downing Street. On June 14th, 1890, an Anglo-German 
treaty was signed acknowledging Great Britain’s supremacy 
over the basin of the Nile. A second treaty, on November 15th, 
1893, marked a fresh English success by stipulating that the 
German Gameroons should not extend eastward beyond the basis 
of the Chari, and that the Darfour, Kordofand, and Bahr-el- 
Gazal regions should be excluded from the German sphere of 
influence. Even the Emperor WUUam*s telegram to Mr, Kruger 
provoked only a temporary storm and did not hinder the conclusion 
of a secret treaty, which in 1898 in conditions hut little known, 
disposed of the future of Portuguese colonies.’* ® 

Believing that greater advantage could be gained from 
the expansion of commerce and industry by private initiative, 
Bismarck, says a German writer, had only favoured the formation 

* Fortni^ri Next," II, The New 4ge, December 19,1912. 

Rer^eti, " L» France ^ les AUiftnoee,’* Faria, 1919, ^ 
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of chartered oompames, “in order to avoid the assumption 
of political control with colonisation;” and it is but fair to 
add that from the days of “The Great Elector,” in whose 
mind originated the idea of German settlement in Africa, 
Germany did nothing that could give just cause of offence to 
any other power. A great change, however, was visible in 
the modern colonial policy of Germany. As a colonial power 
Germany assumed an air of moral superiority over the smaller 
powers. “In Africa alone,” declared Prof. Delbruck, “we 
see possibilities worth cultivating.” “I am thinking,” said 
the German publicist, “ of what seems to me the inevitable 
collapse of Portuguese power in Africa and a division of the 
Eepublic’s possessions there, between England and Germany.” 

But since Portugal—monarchical and republican—gave 
freely of its best blood in the Great*War. Portugal fought 
on the battle-fields of France, side by side with England, to 
free the world from the shadow of a new Empire. 

This is roughly speaking the lesson of history. May the 
lesson of the past be Portugal’s abiding inspiration. 

But unfortunately the Portuguese have short memories. 
The eloquent speeches at the meetings held, some time ago, 
at the Lisbon Geographical Society—meetings, which it was 
stated, were for initiating a new era in colonial history, were 
full of the heroic past. This morbid contemplation of the past, 
unfortunately, has stood in the way of a true and healthy 
national life. Besides, Portuguese republicanism, and its 
attendant vulgarity, furnishes no conditions under which the 
colonial problem must necessarily be solved. 

“ Dans un recent ouvrage consacrS A son pays, Braganca 
Gunha constate qu'au corns des huit demiers sidcles, le Portugal 
n*a pas traversd moins de six crises particulidrement graves, 
plus graves mdme que la perte de ses colonies,” wrote 
Angel Marvaud, concluding his well-known work “Le Portugal 
et ses Colonies,” “ Ghaque fois, sauf la demise,—ecrit notre 
ttuteur-^la nation sortit de la crise A force d*energie Qt parce 

11 
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qu'elk oheissait a un ideal. Aujourd' hui, la situation mati- 
rielle du pay» est moins prdcaire qu'elle ne Vetait ^ la fin des 
cinq crises prdcddentes; mais ou est le ideal. La plupart des 
Portuqais cultivh vous diront leur hesitations sur ce point.'* ^ 
The unwelcome warning of the' French writer, however, was 
not lost on the Portuguese Bepublic. The distinguished writer 
has since been made a Portuguese Knight Commander. 

DR BrAGANCA CdNHA 


KINSHIP 

{A Fragment) 

Say, was my Soul thy playmate ere ’twas bom. 

Into this hell of hate and strife anid scorn?— 

Why else would he in joy and sorrow turn. 

To catch thy smile or frown, thy wishes learn? 

Why else should he long, 0 ! for presence thine 
Thy company, to drink with thee life’s wine? 

Why else could he, oppressed and tired, flee 
To thee for balm, Eternal Mystery?— 

Thou art the Word : what letters spell the Word? 

I’m one of these Letters, from thy Word, I’ve heard 1 

Cyril Modak 

* Aog&l ItMTvaod, " Le Poitogal et tea Coloaiee," (Bibliothecae 
ClQntecnjK>raiDe) Porie, 191S, 
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RECOVERY AND CONSOLIDATION OF INDIAN 

POWER IN INDIA 

During my student life, on various occasions, I heard 
eminent western; scholars expound the theory that Great Britain 
acquired India just by accident. To these scholars, the East 
India Company was purely a commercial adventure and this 
honourable company of British businessmen and politicians had 
to undertake political responsibility in India, which was thrust 
upon them and solely for the good of the people. 

Recently when I was in Geneva and attended some of the 
sessions of the Institute of International Relations, an eminent 
Swiss scholar, connected with the League of Nations and devo¬ 
ting his energies for the welfare of the so-called “ backward 
peoples ” and for the promotion of World Peace through better 
understanding among nations, informed me that the present 
situation in India is not an international question, but purely 
Great Britain’s business and the people of India should use their 
energies to secure redress of their grievances from the British 
Government. On another occasion, a high official of the League 
of Nations, a British professor, supplemented the above idea and 
asserted that ‘ ‘ Britain is not keeping India under subjection by 
using force.” 

Fortunately, some Indian scholars are at work to remove 
certain misconceptions so cleverly spread all over the world, and 
even in India (through Indian schools and text-books full of 
distorted facts, half-truths and falsehoods on Indian history). 
A true estimate of the policy and activities of the East India 
Company, has been presented in a five-volume documented work 
The Rise of the. Christian Power in India'* ^ which must be 

^ The Rise of the Christian Tower in India, Vols. 1-5, by Major B. D. Basn, I.M.S. 
(Betired), Direetbr of the Panini Office, Allahabad (India), and poblisbed by B. Chatterjee, 
The Modern Retiew Office, 91, Upper Circolar Boad, Oaloutta, India, 
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classed as an indipensable reference book on Indkn history. 
During the last three centuries^ how India has influenced World 
Politics, has been critically but concisely presented in India in 
World Politics.^ I have recently pointed out that India holds 
the key to the new balance of power and ini the existing Anglo- 
Kussian rivalry, without Indian support, Great Britain is at a 
great disadvantage in defending herself in Asia.^ 

The history of India from the Battle of Plassy (1767) to 
the so-called Sepoy Mutiny of 1867-68 shows that the 
East India Company followed the policy of ruthless conquest 
by wars, in which Indian soldiers were used to fight against the 
Indians, for the promotion of British interests. The outbreak 
of the Sepoy Mutiny convinced British statesmen that, if they 
were to continue British supremacy in India, it would be im¬ 
perative that they should adopt a new policy. (1) The abolition 
of the rule of East India Company and introduction of direct 
control of India by the British Government, (2) preservation of 
the “ Native States of India,” (3) encouragement to the work 
of Christianising India, (4) re-organisation of the Indian Army, 
(6) denial of self-government and political authority to the 
people of India, (6) striking terror by various means, including 
enforcement of ** Lawless Laws,” (7) utilisation of Indian re¬ 
sources to strengthen British economic and industrial power and 
at an economic loss for India and (8) application of the general 
policy of “ divide and rule,” were the principal methods adopted 
by British statesmen to consolidate British Power in India. 
These points have been elaborated with documentary evidence 
in the work Consolidation of the Christian Power in India.^ 
After the suppression of the Mutiny, the policy was adopted 
that there would be no indiscriminate annexation of territory 


* India in World Politics by Taraknath Das, Fh.D., published by B. W. Huebsoh & 
Co., New York. 

* The articles on Anglo^Bassian Bivalry and India, published in recent issues of tfaa 
Oaloutta Jtevme, Calcutta, India. 

* Consolidation of the Christian Power in India by Major B. D. Ba«n, I.M.B. 
(Betired). published by B. Chatterjee, 91, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta, India. 
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belonging to Indian Princes. Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India/ 
in a letter to Queen Victoria, made it clear that instead of anta¬ 
gonising Indian Princes, it would be better for the British 
Government to enlist their support, for preservation of British 
rule.‘ The policy of utilising Indian Princes against Indian 
national aspirations, is being carried out with great care. 
However, the British Indian Government has made it an estab¬ 
lished practice to dethrone an Indian Prince who may be regard¬ 
ed as hostile to British interests.'* 

To disarm a nation is the best means of keeping it under 
subjection. This policy was practised in Ireland by England j 
and after the Sepoy Mutiny, not only the Indian people were 
disarmed and laws were passed which made mere possession of 
fire-arms criminal, but the Indian Army Ee-organization 
Scheme forbade Indians the right of serving in the artillery,® 
and Indian officers were deprived of all real power and oppor¬ 
tunity for achieving distinction and proper military training of 
high character.* Although there is some talk of Indianisation 
of the Indian Army, even to-day this policy of discrimination 
against Indians is being carried on with great determination. 
The British Government in India apparently does not want to 
carry out the recommendations of the Skeen Commission® which 
has made modest suggestions of establishing a National Military 
College and selection of larger number of Indian students, 
without any discrimination of caste, creed or colour, but through 
competitive examinations, for their training in England to 
become officers in the Indian Army. Indians are not eligible 
to join Indian Air Forces in the capacity of pilots or officers. 


' Introdoction to the Btady of tbo Belations of Indian States, by E. M. Panikkax. 
poblisbed by Martin Hopkinson and Go., London. 

* Sovereign Bights of Indian Princes, by Taroknatb Das, by Oanesh and Co., 
Madras, India. 

* Consolidation of the Christian Power in India; by Major B. D. Basn, p. 60. 

« Ihid, p. 72. 

* Skeen Comiuission Beport; published by His Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 
and The Times (London), Aug. 28,1927, p. 9. 
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Although In^ia is the trai&ing ground for British Generals 
and Field Marshals and Australian and Canadian Ofi&cers are 
being trained for Imperial purposes, yet the Indian people are 
not trusted with that type of military education which will 
make them fully able to take charge of Indian National 
Defence. 

India has been exploited for the benefit of the British. An 
English authority once defined this policy in the following 
way: 

** It is very proper that in England a good share of the pro¬ 
duce of the earth should be appropriated to support certain 
families in affluence, to produce senators, sages and heroes for 
the service and defence of the state...but in India, that haughty 
spirit, independence and deep thought, which the possession of 
great wealth sometimes gives, ought to be suppressed. They are 
directly adverse to our political power.”* 

We find that the British people, who are-so much praised 
as lovers of human rights and freedom, in all ages, practised the 
most objectionable methods of persecution to keep people under 
subjection. We merely mention the treatment accorded to the 
Irish by the British, during the last seven hundred years. The 
British did not hesitate to supply arms and ammunition to the 
Red Indians and use them to wipe out the outposts of the rebel¬ 
lious American colonists. The treatment accorded to the Boer 
women and children ia ** concentration camps,” and the policy 
of starving the civil population of Germany, through blockade, 
during the World War are only a few instances of British 
practices. 

It was the people of the Punjab, particularly the Sikhs, 
wbU aided the British in suppressing the Sepoy Mutiny. But 
the British officers thought it would be the wisest thing to strike 
lierror in the hearts of the people of the Punjab and particularly 
Indian soldiety, by blowing up, literally, thousands of them from 


‘ Ibid, p. 111. 
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the niouths of cannon*.^ This policy of overawing the people 
of India was continued in suppressing the Wahabi movement, ® 
and in the Amritsar Massacre and the Court Martials and en¬ 
forcement of “Lawless Laws” by which many persons have been 
sent to prison without proper trial. In this connection it must 
not be omitted that the Government of J. Ramsay MacDonald 
approved of the enactment of ‘ ^Bengal Ordinance,” by the applica¬ 
tion of which many Bengal political leaders, including members 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, have been incarcerated without 
regular trial. 

Just as in Ireland Great Britain followed the policy of 
Divide and Rule, by playing the North against the South, the 
Protestants against the Catholics, simidarly in In-dia the Moslems 
are being played against the Hindus.® Once the Moslems 
were regarded as dangerous to the security of British rple in 
India; and after the Sepoy Mutiny, they were looked upon 
with great suspicion and at times persecuted,^ and now they are 
the “ favourites” of British rulers in India and are given special 
preference with the expectation that they will uphold British 
power in India. It is worthwhile to note the following frank 
statement of policy of “ divide and rule,” from British authori¬ 
ties. It is needless to say that this policy is being pursued with 
great astuteness at the present time. 

A British officer, subscribing himself as “ Carnaticus,” 
wrote in the Asiatic Journal for May, 1821:— 

“ Divide et impera should be the motto for our Indian ad¬ 
ministration, whether political, civil or military.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Coke, holding the very responsible 
office of Commandant at Moradabad wrote :— 

“ Our endeavour should be to uphold in full force the 
separation which exists between the different religions and races. 


^ Ibid, pp. 94-115, uid Bdward ’niompsoo'i ** The Oth«r Bide of (be Medel,” pnb- 
' Uidied b; Hancoiut Brace and Co. 

* CooBoUda^oD of the Ohrietian Power in India, p. 41. 
f fbid, pp. 84-49. * fbid, pp. 84-49. 
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not to endeavour to amalgamate them. Divide et impem'* 
should be the principle of Indian Government.” 

Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in a minute, dated 
14th May, 1859, wrote :— 

**Divide et impera was the old Boman motto and it should 
be burs.”* 

The introduction of the objectional system of communal 
representation, supposedly to satisfy Moslem Indians, is the 
latest application of the policy of ” divide and rule.”* 

However, by practising the methods mentioned above, can 
. British Power remain paramount and secure in the face of the 
rising spirit of nationalism in India ? At least some of the 
British statesmen have begun to doubt the wisdom of the policy, 
and they are advocating that the people of India should enjoy 
certain amount of human rights within the British Empire.* 
Naturally with the experience of the past,^ the majority of the 
Indian people doubt the honesty of professions of British states¬ 
men. However, it is to be hoped that Indian statesmen should 
not reject any proposal of honourable co-operation, without 
giving it a trial, and with the distinct understanding of 
ultimate recovery and consolidation of Indian Power in India, 
in place of the present alien, irresponsible and autocratic 
ride. 

Eecovery of national freedom of 325 millions of people of 
India is a question of first-rate international importance and 
it concerns all nations and not Great Britain alone. Becovery 


** Iliid, pp. 74-76. 

< Hindu and Moslem leaders are equally responsible for tbe present communal 
strifes in India. 

* Tbe British Labour Party has lately taken up the question of introducing a bill 
in tbe British Parliament which will embody tbe future Constitution of a self-governing 
India. The complete text of tbe Bill, at the time of writing of the article, is not avaiiable. 
From the comments published in Indian papers, such as 27te People (Lahore, India), it 
sebrns that the bill is better than the Government of India Act, now in force. 

* Queen Victoria's proclamation to the Indian People and Princes was later on 
<^ly repudiated by British statesmen such as Lord Curson, as pronouncements of 
peUtieal eiqpedien^. 
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and coDsolidation of Indian power in India will be achieved 
through persistent and systematic-efforts on the part of Indian 
nationalists—not communalists—and through the support of 
world public opinion, including a section of the British public. 

Tabaknath Das 


THE ORCHARD 

Do you remember 

When we met in the orchard 

By the broken sandstone wall ? 

It was September 

And the golden leaves were already 
Twirling along the rustic paths. 

One lonely rose was blooming 

Sweet and red.remember? 

And yoii plucked it gently 

Kissed its lovely face 

Threw it to me with mischievous eyes 

And ran away I 

I caught you by the cherry tree 
And held you laughing in my arms 
Kissing your hair, your eyes and lips. 
I asked you if you loved me. 

As much as I loved you. 

Do you remember?. 

...O, those were merry days 
When there was a song in the rose 
And a poem in the cherry tree. 

Does love mean as much to you now 
As it did then? 


Lbland J. Bbubv 


X2 
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RIGVEDA, THE ONLY TRUE VEDA 

With good reason, the RIgveda has been said to be 
“ the only true Veda.” Of the trayi or the three Vedas 
mentioned in the Pwru^a stikta of the Rigveda (10-90)l, the 
Sdmaveda is there spoken of as appearing simultaneously 
with the Rigveda, and the Yajus as following after the metres 
” Richah sdmdni yagnire^ chanddnsi yajnire tasmdd yajus 
tasmad ajdyata.'* There can be no doubt that the Sdmaveda 
is as old as the Rigveda, —for the Rigveda from its beginning 
speaks of the chanting of sdma hymns—“ Pra vo make 
tnahi namo hharadvamdngnsyam Savasdnaya sdma ” (1-62- 
2), ” sing ye excellent hymns, sdmans, fit to be chanted 
(angushyam) to the great, the mighty Lord of the clouds.” 

Gdyat sdma nahhanyam ” (1-173-1), ** sing sky-resounlding 
sdma hymns.” Udgdteva sdkune sdma gdyasi (2-43-2), 
” 0 bird, thou singest like the chanter of Sdma hymns.” 
** Indrdya sdma gdyata Viprdya hrihate hrihat, dharma Krite 
Vipaschite panasyave.** (8-98-1), “(0, chanter) sing a great 
sdma to Indra, the wise, the great, the knower of all, the 
doer of good works, the worthy to be praised.” Indeed the 
Sdmaveda seems to be little more than the hymn-book of the 
Rigvedic age,—consisting of selections ” especially from the 
eighth and ninth books ” of the Rigveda, for use at the soma 
sacrifice. 

It has also been pointed out with regard to the Sdmaveda- 
samhitd that ” the textual matter of the samhitd consists of 
somewhat under 1,600 different verses selected from the Rik- 
samhitd, with the exception of seventy-five verses,” which 
either occur in the Atharvaveda, or the Yajurveda, and may 
perhaps have formed part of some other recension of the 
Rigveda samhitd^ such as that of the Bdshkala school^ othei' 
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thaiK that of the Sdkala school, with which we are familiar. 
Practically therefore the Sdmaveda may be said to be . part of 
the Eigveda itself as regards its textual matter. 

As for the Yajurveda which deals with ceremonial 
observances, such as the sacrifices, the verse portion of it is 
also mostly taken from the Rigneda. But the most remarkable 
fact about it is that while the Purusa sdkta of the Rigveda 
speaks of the yajus as one,— *‘Yajus tasmdd ajayata,*' we 
have to-day two Yajur-vedas, the older called black (Kri§i?a), 
or Taittiriya samhitd of Tittiri, and the later called white 
(Sukla), or Vdjasaneyi samhitd of Ydjnavalkya. These two 
samhitds are openly hostile to each other, much like our 
Hindus and Muslims of to-day, so much so that the priests 
of the Taittiriya or Black Yajurveda, called cha-akas or 
itinerants, are declared in the ^ukla Yajurveda which is .held 
more authentic to-day than the other, as victims fit for sacrifice 
at the Purusamedha Yajna to the god of evil deeds— 
kritaya Gharakacharyam" {^ukla-Yajurveda, 30-18). Both 
the Black, and the White not only sanction human, sacrifices 
of all classes including the Brfihmana (30-6), but also 
prescribe in connection with the Aivamedha, the most repul¬ 
sive and obscene rites (Sukla Yajurveda, 23-18 to 31), which 
render both the samhitds utterly unworthy of the name of 
Veda, or ‘‘breath of the Great Being *'— ’*Asya mahato bhutasya 
nihivasitam.** They cannot be presumed to be the yajus allu¬ 
ded to in the Rigveda, and cannot properly be called Veda, if that 
word is not to lose all that dignity which always goes with it, 
It is for this reason that the Gita condemns the Veda generally 
in the most unmistakable terms (2-42, 46). 

The Atharva-veda, as is evident from its language, is more 
modern, and seems chronologically to occupy a place inter** 
mediate between the Rigveda and the Brdhmanas. It is not 
considered canonical or authoritative, being excluded from the 
Trayi or triad of the Vedas, and is not given a place in the 
Purusa Sdkta. It has no place in any Vedic sacrifice and 
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stands by itself. The Atharva~t>edu deals largely with magical 
and superstitious practioes, and mystic rites, called abMchAmt 
for giving effect to the malicious designs of mortal enemies 
{Ghdtaydmahe, 2-14-2). Out of the 760 hymns of the Atharoa- 
veda also, alK}ut one-seventh> are taken from the Bigveda. 
ffor all these reasons the Atharva-veda too can hardly be looked 
upon as a canonical Veda. 

' With regard to the Bigveda itself, it should be borne in 
mind that even men like SankardcMrya never had the Bigveda 
before them, as we have to-day (thanks to the services rendered 
by the European scholars), as it is apparent from Sankara^s 
imaginary description of it, as Sarmgundnvitam^* **endowed 
with all good qualities,” the cause of-subdivision into gods^ 
beasts, men, castes and orders {Varf^iramddi) —(Brahma SQtra, 
1-1-3),—imaginary undoubtedly because Sankara never quotes 
a single Rik giving the Mandala or Swkfa, being content with 
merely quoting for his authority text of the Brihaddranyaka in 
which the Bigveda is spoken of as the breath of God—** Asya 
mahato bhutasya niivasitametad'yad Rigmdah.'* On the other 
hand, in the Bigveda itself too, we not only find towards the close 
of the Tenth Matidala Sdktas or hymns unworthy of the com¬ 
pliment of being called the breath of God,—or inspired, but also 
we find unmistakable proofs of a general deterioration towards 
the close of the age in which the Bigveda appeared. The great 
VUmkarman, son of Bhubana, expresses deep regret for 
the ignorance and selfishness qf the priestly Ritis of his time,— 
s^ing, “ Know ye not Him who created all this? How 
changed are your hearts! Your vision is blinded as by a mist* 
You talk at random! - You wander about chanting hymns only 
fdr the satisfaction of your animal lusts— ** asutripa ukthasdsa 
icharanti ” (10-8*2-7). Indeed in the Tenth Mai^ala we have 
an insight- into the origin of the system of caste which is the 
bane of pur society to-day in the hymns of the great ncav- 
Br6hmai^a mi ” ddsydh putrah Kitava abrdhmamh” as he iU 
ealled in the Aitareya Br&hmana (2-3-21)—the Bifi Eava$a, 
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^Ow&rds the dose of the Bigvedic period, we indeed notiee 
signs of a great Bevolution, when the Brahman-horn priests 
offer resistance-as great as that of the Pope and his Cardinals 
to Luther, to the non-Brdhmaf^ Risi Kavctsa, fmr says 
Kavasa, when' he was going to perform the sacrifice for 
the King Kuruiravana, the outcry was raised against him— 
“the uncontrollable heretic is coming”— duhsasuragdtt** 
and the Bi?i felt frightened like a bird— “ verua 
veviyatematih/’ But Kavasa was not daunted any more 
than Luther was, and he says: “ The Controller of all the 
worlds directed me, and I cherished in my heart the world- 
supporter (pusdnam), all the Divine manifestations protected 
me.” He did not perform the sacrifice, though probably he viras 
the last of the non-Brdhmarias to perform such a sacrifice for 
a king. Says Kavasa about himself that “as that presiding 
priest (Risi), I asked the king Kurusravanay son of Traaadasyu, 
the greatest of givers, for rewards for the priests (vaghatamY* 
(10-33-4). The deep malice that the Brdhmana-bom priests 
bore to this non-Brdhmana-born priest is vividly portrayed in 
the following lines of the Aitareya Br4hmana of the Rigveda:— 
“ The Ri§is sat for a sacrifice on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
They expelled from the Soma sacrifice Kavasa, the son of 
Hu4a because, they said, he was the son of a slave (ddsy^h), 
base-born (Kitava), and non-Brdhmaija. How can be be ini¬ 
tiated with us ? So saying they expelled him far into the open 
desert, muttering,—let thirst kill him, let him not get water to 
drink from the Sarasvati ’ ‘ (2*3-21). 0 what a fall was here I 
The Rigveda teaches us that all men are descended from one 
father:—“All people, born from men, worship Agni or God 
manifest in light and heat,— the different races of men, all 
sprung from Nahusa, (Noah) worship Agni,—Agni whose sweet 
voice guides to the path of right, ‘*Agnir gandharvin pathyam 
ritasya*" (10-80-6). Our Rigveda teaches that Agni or God is 
no respecter of persons. “ Thee, Preserver of all men, we in¬ 
voke,—Thee to whom all are equal— sdrvasam^ samdnam** 
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(1-127-8).^ The ideal of “the Father-hood of God and the 
brother-hood of man”—thus foreshadowed in the original 
Bigveda, was set aside in the case of the non-Brdhmai^a sage 
Kam^a, and a steel-frame system of caste attempted to be set 
up in its place. 

Furthermore, though it is true that the Ki^i Agastya 
himself in the concluding hymns of the first Mandala of the 
Bigveda (1-191) shows his faith in hypnotism, in the curative 
effect of the recitation of hymns by the snake-bitten to the 
manifestations of Divine power in water, herbs and sun, and of 
prayers to snakes, scorpions, and weasels, for neutralising the 
poison of snakes and scorpions, that is of a very different 
character morally and spiritually from the mischief-making 
and superstitious charms and mystic rites for selfish purposes, 
and for causing trouble to enemies, such as we meet within 
some of the closing hymns of the Tenth Mandala,—for example, 
for a co-wife to secure by means of herbs and charms predomi¬ 
nance over her rivals, and to cause trouble to them (10.-145), 
for exorcising the presiding spirit of bad luck and famine by 
charms and offerings (10-155), for the cure of Phthisis by 
charms and sacrificial offerings (10-161,163), or for the preven¬ 
tion of abortion by charms (LO-16‘2), or of bad dreams by the 
recitation of verses (10-164). Hymns like these are hardly 
worthy of the name of Veda or inspired writings (nisvasitam). 
They seem to lead on to the superstitious practices and mystic 
rites and charms (ahhichdra) which may be said to be the 
characteristic, feature of the dt/iari?a-Feda. All this can leave 
no doubt that towards the close of the Bigvedic period, we have 
unmistakable proofs before us of a great fail, and a general 
deterioration of the age below the level of a true Bevelation. 

However, it may be said that as a gold mine is never all 
gold, even so every verse or every hymn in a Bevealed Book 

^ Compare “ Vyabravit VAyma m<iTtehhyogmT Vidvm ritachidhi aatyah ” (l«145-6) 
—'*Agsi reveala to m(tftal8 their duties, for Agni is all-knowing, looks for truth, being 
himself the True,” 
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need not be revealed. True Veda is really not whole books 
but those verses only that have the silvery ring of Divine 
inspiration in the vnritings of the great seers of old, that have 
come down to us, or as the Brihaddranyaka Upmisad puts it— 
“even as when moist fuel is laid for lighting a fire, smoke issues, 
even so, 0 dear beloved, of this Great Being it is the breath, 
what is theBigveda, the Yajurveda, Sdmavedaj Atharvdngirasaf 
history, old stories, wisdom, Upanisads, verses, aphorisms, 
explanatory sentences and anecdotes,—all these are as His 
breath (2-4-10). The Visnupurdijia calls the Veda as “one 
with four legs— “Vedamekam chatuspadam"' (3-4-2). Taking 
all that we have here placed before the reader, into consideration, 
we are bound to say that Max Muller is justified in holding 
that the Rigveda is ^*the only true Veda”—in the sense that it 
is the great repository, in a general sense, of the inspired wis¬ 
dom and enlightenment of the true seers of the Vedic period. 


Dwijadas Datta 
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MY CREED 

The Persian poet rare, Omar Khayyam, 
Spent his life in seeking the great *‘I Am 
But found not the true gold without alloy : 
His maxim was to-live, to love, to joy— 

In this brief life which alone is ours ; 

To live, to bloom, to die like summer flowers. 


Great Socrates when on Truth’s very brink, 
Was doomed the poison hemlock-cup to drink, 
And all his lore and searching was in vain ; 
For like a star up-rising o’er his brain, 

The great Truth shed one penetrating ray. 
Then lost in night and clouds it hied away. 


Wise Horace found one creed alone divine— 

**Enjoy the golden present, it is thine !” 

And so brave men and women royal fair, 
Have lived and loved upon this creed of air : 
To drink the wine of Life, and trust to Pate, 
Let death end all, or open wide a gate ! 

And ’tis as well; God made us and He knows 
Our human frailties, our joys and woes. 

This little life, a drop of dew beside 

Eternity's illimitable tide 1 

God is divine, and merciful and just; 

He does not create to destroy~so trust I 
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For he who holds within His loving Hand 
The stars of heaven, and old ocean’s sand, 

Is the same God who notes the sparrows fall— 

Who formed all thingsj and is the All in All. 

So trust in Him, and take life as it comes ; 

For at the end, His He computes all sums. 

There’s zK)thing lost in Universal plan . 

All was designed for the great good of man ; 

All creeds are well enough ; but this I know— 

Do good to all, and be to sin a foe ; 

Enjoy this life—’tis brief-demand the best; 

Keep pure your heart ,—to God leave sM the rest. 

Teresa Stricklani 
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A STRAY THOUGHT 

Despair. 

I looked at him from my window. He appeared like a 
shadow in the dusky twilight. His pale cheeks and aimless 
unsteady gait gave him a wild look. Whither was he going at 
this hour? Every one was hurrying home after the day’s toil. 
The sun had gone down. I wondered if he had no home. A 
homeless vagrant verily he seemed. Could he not come and 
take shelter under my roof? I would be a brother to him and 
share my cold supper with him. His dejection touched an inner 
string of my heart and 1 followed him. 

He was trudging along absorbed in hiis own thoughts. 
The sound of my footsteps did not disturb him. When I 
approached him he did not even look at me. I called him but 
he did not listen. Was he deaf or was he feigning deafness? 
I summoned up my courage and caught his hand. The man 
stood before me face to face. 

Oh! what a sight it was ! Was it a spectre? I could not 
prevail upon him to speak. He groaned out a few groans 
which showed that the cup of his misery was full. Silent grief 
had corroded his heart. 

Next morning I heard that a man had died of heart-failure. 
Heart-failure certainly it was. But did any one care to know 
what brought about this heart-failure? Does the heart fail 
without cause? 

This human heart is softer than clay,—and harder than 
adamant. It is one of the most elastic of things I have ever 
known. Why does it fail then? Passions have sway over it. 
Feelings sport with it. Incidents leave impressions upon it. 
It is the perennial fountain of pleasure and pain. Charity 
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enlarges it and faith sustains it; hope buoys it up but despair 
crushes it. Was despair then the cause of his heart-failure? 

I know the place where he is buried. I have stopped there 
for long hours to see if anything disturbs the mound under 
which he lies. But it is absolutely lifeless. Clay has 
mixed with clay. Where are his griefs gone? Airy monsters! 
unsubstantial horrors! Tears bestrew your path, groans express 
your exhilaration, desolation announces your .triumphal entry 
and despair trumpets your victory. You are the emissaries of 
Nemesis and playmates of Death. What have you done with 
his heart? Are human hearts the only food you live upon? 
Do they ever satiate your greed? Do you spare nobody? You 
can take mine out of its imprisoning ribs and chew it to dust. 
Let reality be nothing and nothing reality. 


Bashranjan Bash 
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'^CDtCtOS 

The Indhui Constitution— by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K.C.8.I., 
IiL.D. The National Secretary Office, Adyar, Madras, S. 1926. 

As a distinguished jurist, as a member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council and of the Beforms Enquiry Committee and as a participator in 
the Imperial Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has had a unique experi¬ 
ence of the inner working of the Governmental system of India. He fully 
utilizes this knowledge and his legal acumen in critically examining the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. He compares those provisions 
with those of the Dominion constitutional statutes and points out the vari¬ 
ous directions in which reform is possible and desirable. 

Examining the Preamble to the Act he comes to the conclusion that 
the expression, “ successive stages ” caiinot possibly exclude the stages of 
progress already achieved by India up to the moment when the Act of 1919 
was passed, and that it would be wholly unwarranted to hold that for the 
purposes of the realization of Besponsible Government, the fl^st stage must 
be deemed to have commenced with the passing of the Act of 1919. He is 
of opinion that the residuum of control, both administrative and financial, 
exercised by the Secretary of State in relation to the Government of India, 
is so enormously large that it is impossible to hold, constitutionally, that 
the Government of India enjoys any large measure of independence. He 
refers particularly to the Secretary of State’s indirect influence or control 
exercised through despatches and telegrams exchanged between him and 
the Government of India. He would welcome the abolition of the Council 
of India “ which is either superfluous or acts as a drag on the progress of 
India." 

Examining recent constitutional developments the learned writer pre¬ 
sents his reader with the following paradox—" To maintain the control of 
the Secretary of State under the present circumstances must appreciably 
affect the prestige of the Government of India, the respect that it should 
command and its utility in the eyes of the Legislature. To take away the 
control of the Secretary of State can only lead to an increase in the irres¬ 
ponsibility and autocracy of the Government of India and, as a result to 
collisions between it and the Legislature which are bound seriously to 
affect the working of the machinary." 

Dealing with the Indian Legislature, he compares its powers with 
those of the Dominion Legislatures and shows how the limitations imposed 
on the powers of the Indian Legislature make it difficult to hold that it is 
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supreme in the same sense in which the Dominion Legislatures are. As 
regards the local legislatures he points out the desirability of increasing 
their numerical strength and of widening the franchise and suggests that 
the power of previous sanction of the Governor-General “ which is a relic 
of the old days of centralisation, and the imposition of checks upon the 
powers of Local Governments and Local Legislatures, should be done away 
with.” 

As regards the Judiciary he thinks that the time has come “when the 
reservation in favour of members of the Indian Civil Service should be done 
away with and the High Court should in future, as in England, consist of 
trained lawyers.” He questions the interpretation of the law according 
to which an Indian Vakil Judge may oflBciate as Chief Justice, but he 
cannot be confirmed. Lastly, he declares—“the reorganization of the Bar 
and the establishment of the Supreme Court in India should be an integral 
part of any further constitutional development.” 

We have given above a bare outline of some of the measures of sug¬ 
gested reform put forward by the eminent jurist and scholar. For want of 
space we have not been able to give a resume of the many niceties of con-* 
stitutional law discussed by him, e.g., regarding the total refusal of the 
Ministers' salaries, the powers of relaxation of the Secretary of State's 
control, the Governor-General’s power of certification, and his power to 
remove the embargo on the Assembly's power to discuss what are called 
the “protected heads” of expenditure. 

We hope, however, that we have sufficiently indicated the scope and 
importance of the work before us which we consider to be a very opportune 
publication in view of the forthcoming labours of the Reforms Commission. 
Compressed within 158 pages we have in this book a masterly criticism of 
Indian constitutional law by one of India’s greatest jurists and statesmen ; 
it should be in the hands of every publicist and student of Indian consti¬ 
tutional development. 

POLITICUS 


San Vat Sen o vartaman Chin (*rl^ )—by Jyotish 

Kumar Gangopidhyaya—148 pages published by Messrs. Chakravarty, 
Chatterjee and Co., 15 College Street—^price Rs. 1-4-0 (1927). 

The author is well read in modern Chinese history and has treated 
his subject quite dispassionately. He has not much faith in the news 
on Chinese situation supplied by the newspapers. The book deals not 
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only wifeh fehe life of Sun Yat Sen but also with most of the problems 
concerning the evolution of modern China, A short sketch of the ancient 
history of China is given in the introduction. It is the first bock in 
Bengali on modern China, The book is well written. We recommend 
it to all who are interested in China. 

The author has badly rendered the Chinese names—the real pro¬ 
nunciation of Sun in Sun Yat Sen is The original name is Sun "Wen 
('9C5a[) (p. 6), is Tang (‘‘ftO (p. 7), is Kublai 

etc. These however may be rectified in the second edition. I should 
also point out to the author that we have a genuine Sanskrit rendering 
of the imperial title “son of heavens.” It is Deva-putra (<^-^) used 
as title by the Kushan kings of Northern India. So instead of introduci g 
a new expression " " (p, 25) it is better to revive the old one 

which stands as a land-mark of Sino-Indian relation. 

P. C. B. 


*The Go-operatlire Organization In British India —^by B. G-. Bhatnagar, 
M.A., Lecturer in Indian Economics, University of Allahabad. Published 
by Bam Narain Lai, Allahabad. Pp. 321-f xiv. 

The author rightly looks upon co-operation as “ the hope of the poor 
and the opportunity of the rich ” and writes his book with a view to 
kindle interest in the co-operative movement which alone can solve the 
multifarious economic problems of Bural India. It is a realistic study of 
the structure and functions of the diverse types of co-operative society 
and, as such, will prove useful to the social worker and the organizer of 
co-operative societies. The principles on which the different types of co¬ 
operative society should be worked do not however receive any elaborate 
treatment. The chapter on “ Non-credit Co-operative Activity ” is quite 
elaborate and the various co-operative devices for developing 
agriculture in India receive adequate attention from the author. 
There is, however, no clear demarcation between non-credit agricultural 
co-operation and non-credit non-agricultural co-operation—^the two are 
jumbled up together under one heading 'non-credit co-operative activity.' 
fn spite of these defects, however, the book will be useful as an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of the co-operative movement in India. 


CO-OPBBATOR 
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** Reiiew of the Trade of India in 1926-1927"—Issued by the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India, 1927. No. 
2085. Price Two Bupees and Six Annas, pp. 264. 

This Official Paper has a clearly written and admirable summary 
prefacing the colourless official statistics, tables and charts relating to 
foreign and frontier trade and movements of treasure. Dr. Meek is re - 
ponsible for this preparation and hearty congratulations must be offered 
to him as well as his staff for the skilful and prompt publication of the 
Beport of this enormous piece of work. It covers a wider field than 
its title indicates for the price variations of important commodities and 
changes in the bank rate are fully portrayed in an interesting chart. A 
keen scrutiny of several other useful charts and tables would reveal a 
mine of information to the serious reader on the state of industrial and 
agricultural production and the economic condition of our country. 

The Report points out that during the year under review something 
further has been achieved in the direction of financial stability in the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. There have been less violent 
fluctuations in the currencies of these countries than in the previous 
period. Thus we are slowly attaining pre-war trade conditions. The 
balance of trade in favour of India has fallen from 161 crores of rupees to 
79 crores of rupees thus showing that post-war boom conditions are no 
longer to be obtained. 

The most outstanding features of the foreign trade df our country 
are the increase in the value of the imports to the extent of 5 crores of 
rupees and the falling off of exports by 73 crores of rupees. 
These features can be easily accounted for if one remembers 
the coal strike of England and its inability to purchase our exports. 
There has also been a fall of prices in Europe and hence 
imports have been laid at a cheaper price in India than before. This 
leads us to the conclusion that if this downward trend in prices in 
European countries were to continue there would be no surprise if the 
present favourable trade balance were to disappear during the course of 
the succeeding years. 

Manufactured cotton to the extent of 65'05 crores of rupees was easily 
topping the list of imports as before. Japan was sending roughly 20 per 
cent, of the total import of cotton and the United Kingdom's share was 75 
per cent, as usual. Import of artificial silk, motor cars, dyeing dhd 
tanning substances, drugs and medicines and canned and bottled provi- • 
sions was bn the increase. The import of sugar amounted to 1916 crores 
of rupees. Increasing quantity of foreign liquors such as ale, beer, porter, 
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spirits and wines was imported. There was a 23 per cent, decrease in the 
quantity o£ matches imported due undoubtedly to competition of inoreas- 
'ing domestic production. There was a decrease in the import of cement 
and coal which came chiefly from the United Kingdom. 

Coming to exports, raw and manufactured jute easily tops the list of 
exports, Baw cotton to the extent of nearly 58*6 orores of rupees is sent 
out of the country. India presents the curious spectacle of exporting raw 
material only to import it in a manufactured shape. This of course is 
due to the neglect of the Indian millowners to develop the industry on 
right lines when opptJrtunities were afforded them. There has been a 
welcome decrease in the quantity of the export of foodgrains and flour. 
Oil-seeds to the value of 19‘09 crores of rupees are exported instead of being 
crushed in our country. Similarly, hides and skins of the value of 14'66 
crores of rupees could have been successfully worked into leather manufac¬ 
tures if competent industrialists had been forthcoming in sufficient numbers. 
The export of opium which can now be done under a Government certi¬ 
ficate only has fallen to about two orores of rupees. Export of indigo has 
fallen to the low level of four lakhs thus proving that cheap synthetic dyes, 
prepared by scientific processes have captured the market already. 
Export of Indian tobacco has also fallen in value. 

S o far as the direction of trade is concerned 60 per cent, of the total 
imports come from the United Kingdom. Germany, Japan, the United 
States of America and Java roughly send us each about seven per cent, of 
our total import trade. So far as the trend of our export trade is con¬ 
cerned the United Kingdom is the chief customer absorbing about 22 per 
cent, of our export trade. Japan and the United States of America stand 
next in order taking 13 and 11 per cent, of our total exports. The propor¬ 
tion of our export trade to the British Empire is 45'5 per cent, of our total 
trade. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Australia and Hongkong are our 
chief customers and there are promising markets in Mesopotamia and East 
Africa to enterprising merchants willing to tap them. 

The balance of trade as already stated is in favour of India to the 
ext ent of 79 crores of rupees, almost equivalent to the average balance 
of trade in favour of India in the quinquennium before the war. This 
balance was paid by import of treasure to the value of 39 crores of 
rupees. About 40 crores of rupees have still to be accounted for. The 
balance of remittances was against India to the extent of 1‘20 crores 
of rupees. The net visible balance to be accounted for comes to 38’80 
crores . of rupees. Had there been the average pre-war sale of Council 
Bills about 35 crores of rupees of this could have been accounted for. 
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The value of silver has fallen as a result of the Currency Commission"s 
Beportf the sale of silver by the Bank of France and distuibanoes in 
China. Speculative silver operations in the Far East were respcmsible 
for the violent fluctuations in its value. 

B. Bamaobandba Bau 


Srimadbha^vadgltopanlsad, Ch. II, by Sj. Eshirodenfir&yana Bhu- 
niah, Vakil, Calcutta High Court, Published by the author. Price As. 12, 
pp. 155 and xv. 

The book under review is second of the series of which the first was 
reviewed in this journal in Deo., 1925. In the body of the book the text is 
given first in clear, bold, Bengali types, and then an analytical exposition 
is given in detail. The special features of the edition, however, are the 
clearness and simplicity of the style of exposition and the copiousness of 
the references from various authoritative Shastras. His original oom> 
mentary (in Bengali) is styled " Srikr^imbhSvint,” which, if completed, 
would serve the purpose of a hand-book to all classes of readers. The 
author seems to be studious and an original thinker, and at the same time 
his devotion to the Hindu Shastras is admirable^ 

‘ P. S. 


U 
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The Ahnual Convocation. 

The Annual Convocation for conferring Degrees will be 
held at the Senate House at 3 p.m. on Saturday, the 11th of 
February, 1928. His Excellency the Chancellor will preside. 

« » « . • 

The Late Mr. 1*at Lovett. 

A towering personality has been removed by death from the 
field of journalism in this country. Mr. Patrick O’Reilly 
Lovett, more familiarly known as “Pat Lovett,” passed away 
in the early hours of the 2nd of January last. His trenchant 
paragraphs as Ditcher's Diary in the pages of Capital were 
at once the model and despair of every journalist—young or old. 
Subtle humour, literary flavour, graceful style—all,contributed 
to make those paragraphs handsome beyond compare and these 
were eagerly looked forward to, week after week, by an appre¬ 
ciative public. His writings were always * original, fresh and 
suggestive, never dull or indifferent.’ Sometimes, as occasion 
demanded, he made use of biting satire and caustic wit, but 
there was no trace of malice or ungenerous thoughts in his 
lines, nor was he ever ‘ frothy or petulant. ’ His genial persona¬ 
lity and keen sense of humour, his breadth of vision and 
abounding love for the country in which he passed the best years 
of his life, made his name almost a household word in every 
educated family. Truly we can speak of him as one 

**...Wkom no pension can incite 

To vote a patriot black, a courtier white.** 

The University appointed him Adharchandra Mukerjee Lecturer 
for 1924. His lectures oi]|^ “Journalism in India,” which ap¬ 
peared in the September and October (1926) issues of the Calcutta 
Review, were highly appreciated by the public. He was a 
typical Irishman, generous, large-hearted, impulsive and lovable 
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—friend of the poor and the destitute—a true sportsman in 
every field of life, and his death is being mourned by a large 
section of the public. We convey our respectful condolence to 
the members of the bereaved family. 

• « « « 

Dr. Stephen’s Bequest. 

According to the provisions of the will left by the late 
Professor Henry Stephen, the executors have assigned to the 
University, Securities to the value of Bs. 26,700 for promoting 
post-graduate studies in arts. Dr. Stephen devoted his whole life 
to the cause of higher education in Bengal. The closing years 
of his distinguished career he spent in the service of the Post¬ 
graduate Department of the University for which he enitertained 
to the last feelings of profound affection and loyalty. This gift, 
so noble and touching in its significance, will, therefore, be highly 
appreciated. And the thought that their beloved Professor 
never forgot the institution even in his death-bed will, we are 
sure, encourage his fellow-workers, whom he has left behind, 
to serve it with greater zeal and enthusiasm. 

• » « • , 

The Jagattarini Gold Medal. 

We offer our hearty felicitations to Mrs. Swarnakumari 
Debi,who has been awarded the Jagattarini Gold Medal for 1927. 
Srimati Swarnakumari is the first lady recipient of the medal, 
the honour in previous years having successively gone to 
her brother Dr. Eabindranath Tagore, Mr. Saratchanidra 
Chatterjee and Mr. Amritalal Bose. The medal is awarded for 
the most eminent contribution, made in the Bengali language, 
to letters or science. By the inclusion of her name, the list of 
the recipients of the medal, which already contains a number of 
such distinguished and brilliant names, will receive a fresh 
accession of dignity and charm. Though Srimati Swarnakumari 
now leads a retired life, her contributions continue to adorn the 
pages of many a Bengali periodical. 
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New Year Honours. 

We offer our congratulations to Sir Jehangir Oooverji 
Coyajee, the eminent Professor of Economics, on hi® knighthood 
for services rendered as a member of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Tariffs and Indian Currency, and this honour is most 
welcome as Professor Coyajee is a popular figure in his own 
college as well as in the Post-graduate Department, where his 
lectures are highly valued, and in the Senate, of which body 
he is a distinguished member. 

We also offer our congratulations to Sir Brajendralal Hitter, 
Advocate General, Bengal, on the knighthood conferred on him, 
—an honour which he has earned by virtue of the eminence he 
has attained in his profession and the unflinching loyalty and 
devotion with which he has served the government. He is a 
Fellow of the Senate—powerful in debate and noted for sobriety 
of judgment—and the University will, no doubt, appreciate the 
distinction bestowed on one of its prominent members. 

Pandit Sitikantha Vachaspati of Sanskrit College, a teacher 
of the orthodox school, has been made a Mahamahopadhyaya. 
His vast erudition, his unassuming and simple life, his genial 
personality and, above all, his devotion to the cause of ancient 
Hindu learning have deservedly borne him to a prominent 
position amongst his fellow-workers. Government has done well 
to confer on the Pandit the distinction which was long overdue. 

• * » ♦ 

Two New Professors. 

Our congratulations to Principal J. R. Banerjea and the 
Rev, Dr. W. S. Urquhart on the honour conferred on them by the 
Senate at the suggestion of the Council of Post-graduate Teach¬ 
ing iin Arts. By their erudition, their ' scholarship, and their 
long, devoted service in the cause of higher education they are 
out and out fitted for this academic honour. 

* * * f ' ' 
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Kamila Lectures. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Kamala Lecturer for 1927, will deliver 
a course of three lectures on ‘ * The Ideals of Indian Womanhood ’ ’ 
at the Senate House. The first lecture will be delivered on 
Monday, the 23rd of January, 1928. 

« • jK 

Readership Lectures. 

Professor Dr. Helmuth Von Glassnapp of the University 
of Berlin has been recommended by the Syndicate for appoint¬ 
ment as a Reader of this University to deliver a course of lec¬ 
tures on “Jainism” and “Influence of Indian Thought on 
German Philosophers.” Professor Glassnapp is a distinguished 
savant and is a recognised authority on the subjects mentioned. 
He is also the author of a number of scholarly works in German 
on Hinduism, Jaina Philosophy, the Doctrine of Karma and the 
philosophy of Madhva. All students and teachers of Philosophy, 
it is sure, will greatly appreciate the lectures. 

41 « * « 

Onauth Nauth Deb Prize for 1929. 

The following subjects have been selected for the Onauth 
Nauth Deb Prize for 1929 : 

(1) The Principle of Subrogation. 

• (2) Law of Carriers in British India. 

« « « » 

Beerbshur Mitter Medal for 1928. 

The following subjects have been selected for the Beereshur 
Mitter Medal for 1928 : 

(1) The Development of Agriculture in India on Modern 
lines since the year 1800. 

(2) The Development of the Steel Industry in India in 
Modern Times. 
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Dr. Stella Eramrisoh. 

Dr. Stella. Kramrisch, Lecturer, Calcutta University, has 
beeo made Corresponding Member of the Ost-asiatische Gessells- 
chaftf Berlin. The Berliner Tageblatt of September 7, 1927, 
speaks about the lecture of Dr. Kramrisch, delivered to the 
above society, as ** remarkable for its thoughts, construction 
and delivery.” 

* • * « 

The Mrinalini Gold Medal. 

The Mrinalini Gold Medal for 1925 has been awarded to 
Mr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, M.A., for his thesis oni ** Political 
History of Northern India (from the 6th to the 9th Century 

A.D.)” 

« • » • 

Results of Medical Examinations, November, 1927. 
First M. B.~ 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 123 of whom 59 passed, 57 failed and 7 were absent. 

Final M. B .— 

The number of candidates registered for Parts I and II of 
the Examination was 14 of whom none passed,—but 9 students 
passed in Part 11 only. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I {New) of the 
Examination was 221 of whom 78 passed, 130 failed, one was 
expelled and 12 were absent. 

The number of candidates registered for Part I (Old) of 
the Examination was 2 of whom one passed and one failed. 

The number of candidates registered for Part II {New) of 
the Examination was 131 of whom 73 passed, 52 failed and 
6 were absenU 
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Problems of Rural India, by Professor N. Ganguli, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture, Calcutta University, 
Member of the Royal Commission on India Agriculture. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 166. 

Yanaspati or Plant and Mantlite as in India Treatise 
and Traditions, by Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.Sc., 
Professor of Botany, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 276. Rs. 3-12. 

A History of Indian Literature, by Prof. M. Wintemitz, 
Ph.D., Professor of Indology and Ethnology at the 
German University of Prague (Czechoslovakia), Vol. I, 
containing Introduction, Veda, National Epics, 
Fur5,nas and Tantras. Translated from the Original 
German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the Author. 
Only authorised Translation into English. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 634. Rs. 10-8. 

Chronology of Ancient India (From the Times of the Rig- 
Vedic King Divodasa to those of Chandragupta Maurya, 
with Glimpses into the Political History of the Period), 
by Sita Nath Pradhan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Brihaspati. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 291 -f 30. Rs. 6. 

In this interesting and erudite thesis on the Chronology and 
Political History of Vedic and Buddhist India enormous masMs 
of evidence derived from Vedic, Epic, Puranio, Buddhistic, Jain, 
Epigraphio and other souroes have been collated, compared and 
contrasted and Ancient Indian Chronology built up. Having 
been completed in 1921, it is a pioneer work in ite own way and 
will be of invaluable assistance and absorbing interest to all 
students of Ancient In^an History. 
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Hinayana and Mahayana and Origin of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, by B. Kimura. Boyal 8to. pp. 203. Bs. 2-4. 

Rights and Duties of the Indian Citizen (Kamala Lectures 
1926), by the Bight Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, P.C. Demy 8vo. pp. 116. Bs. 1-8. 

Current International Co-operation, by Manley O. Hudson. 
D/Crown 16mo. pp. 166. Bs. 2. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volumes— Vol. Ill (Orientalia), Part III, Boyal 8vo. 
pp. 646. Bs. 11-4. 

Indian Railway Eoonomios, Part I, (Revised Edition), by 
Mr. S. C. Ghose. Demy 8vo. pp. 128. Bs. 2. 

Proceedings of the First Philosophical Congress, 1925, 

Royal 8vo. pp. 462. 

Calcutta University Questions for the year 1921, Demy 
8vo. pp. 964. 



BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN JANUARY, 1028. 


1. Notes on Manu Smriti, by Mahams^opadhyay I>ir. 

Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

2. History of Indian Medicine, Part III, by Oirindranatb 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. 

4 Banimandir (in Bengali), by Saaankamohan Sen, B<L. 

4. Uniyersity Calradar for 1928, Fart I. 

6 . Desoriptiye Catalogue of Old Bengali Manusoiipta in the 

University Library, Yol. HI, edited by Manindra* 
znohan Bose, M.A. 

6. History of Indian Literature, Vol. 11 , by Prof. M. 
Winternitz, translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

7. Newness of Life (Stephanos Nirmalendu Lectures), by 

Prof. li. A. Canney. 

•. Deainamamala. edited by Muralydhar Banetjee, M.A. 

9 . Spirit of French Civil Law (Tagore Law Leotums, 1028- 
1024), by Prof. Henry Solus. 

10. Elements of the Science of Language, by Prof. I. J. B. 

Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

11. Siddhanta-Sekhara, by Babua Misra, Jyotishacharyya. 

12. Visuddhimaggo, by Prabodhohandra Das, M.A. 

18. Asamiya Sahityer Chaneki, Vol. I, Part I, edited by 
H. C. Qoswaihi, B.A. 

14. Krishi-Bignan by Rai Rajeswar Das Gupta, Bahadur. 

15. Harilila (in Bengali), edited by Bai Bahadur Dines- 

chandra Ben, B.A., D.Litt., and Basantaranian Bay, 
Vidwatvallabh. 

16. Indian Political and Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by 

B. B. Chatterjee, Ph.D. (Lond.), D.Iit. (Punjab). 

17. Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. IX. 

18. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XVII. 

10. Surya-Siddhanta. 

20. Yoga Philosophy in relation to oiher systems of Indian 

Thought, by S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

21. Eastern Bengal Ballads, Vol. HI, Part I, edited by Bai 

Bahadur D. C. Sen, D.Litt. 
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BOOKS IN THE PE^S^ 


22. Vishnudharmottaram, by Stella Sramrieoh, Ph.D. 

28. Notes on Kavikankan Ghandi, Part 11, by Churu Ban* 
dyopadhyay, B.A. 

24. Panini, by late Bajanikanta Gnpta. 

25. University Question Papers for 1928. 

26. Univemty Questi(»i Papeta for 1924. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 

(Continued from previous issue.) 

1. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

8. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature. Edited by Bijay- 
chandra Mazumdar. Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. n. Royal 8vo, pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 519. Rs. 11-4. Rs. 22-8 
for the full set of 3 Vols. 

Asamiya Bahityar Chaneki (Typical Selections from the 
Assamese Literature), compiled by Pandit Hemchandhra 
Goswami, M.R.A.S., E.R.A.S., of Assam Civil Service 
and Editor of “ Hema-Kosha.’* 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sitn 
Bam, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

Hook 1—Bardic Poetry—ContainH extracts from the Priihiraj 
Basau of Chand Bardai, the Bisaldev Rasau of Nalha, the Bir- 
aingh-Charit of Kesav Das, the Sivaraj Bkuahana and the Siva 
Baoni of Bhushan, the Chhatra Prahash of Qore Lai, the 
ttaj Bilaa of Man, the Jang Nama of Murlidhar, the Hamir Basau 
of Jodh Baj, the Sujan Charit of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Royal 8vo. pp. 361. Rs. 6-0. 

Book II— ^Tho KriBhna Galt—In this book the compiler has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Chimp, Nabhaji Gokul Naih, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Das. These writers have described loves of Krishna and Badha 
in a religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may ^d the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Royal 6vo. 
pp. 883. Rs. 6-0. 

Book HE—^ToM Das—whom Sir Geoi^e Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Medueval poetry 
* stands unappr^ached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Feime.’ His works in extract have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
the poet and an account of his various works. Royal 6vo. pp. 291. 
Bsl 6-0. 
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Book IV— With a teamed Foreword hy Mahamdhopadhyaya 
Oanganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, UniTersity of 
Allahabad. The Saints.—^The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Kamanand, Kabir, Guru Nsnak, Guru, Teg Bahadur. Guru 
Gk>vind Singh and Mira Bai. Boyal 8vo. pp. 390. Bs. 6-0. 

Book V— ^Arts Poetlca —This book deals with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the varioue emotions and passions 
which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to which 
Hindu writers have sCdded fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the Nayika-bhed. Boyid 8vo. pp. 276. Bs. 3. 

Book VI, Part 1— O&er Poeto {with a brief hietory of the 
Hindi Language) —^In this book extracts are given from the writ¬ 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Bahim, 
Baskhan, Mubarak, Usman, Senapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, snd 
Saba] Singh Chauhan. Royal 8vo. pp. 824. Rs. 8. 

Book VI, Part n— Other Poets —^Begins with a HUtory of the 
Hindi Literature with an appendix containing notes on the 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasha, the Punjabi, the Maiti^, the Mar- 
wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writing of 19 well-known Hindi writers ending with 
the great Haris Chandra of Benares. Boyal 8vo. pp. 406. 
Bs. 6. Complete set (Books I-VI) Bs. 80. 

Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Vol. I, by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Royal 8vo. pp. 464. Rs. 6-0. 

4. CLASSICAL TEXTS 

(Prescribed by the University for different Examinations.) 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections, complied by Maulavi 

Muhammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Agha 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Boyal 8vo. 

pp. 100. Bs. 2-0. 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown 8vo. 

pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 

* Do* n (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* I.A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulavi Muhammad 

Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Rs. 2-0. 



LAN0T7A0E AND LITERATURE jl- 

* I.A. Pmian Selections, compiled by Agha Muhammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Boyal 8vo. pp. 145. Bb. 2-0. 

I.A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 195. Bb. 2-*0. 

* B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Boyal 8vo. pp. 144 

Bs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, 1 (old Selections). Boyal 8vo 

pp. 88. Bb. 1-8. 

* Do. n. Boyal 8vo. pp. 80. Bb. 1-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulavi Md. 

Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 75. Bs. 1-8. 

* B.A. Honours. Persian Course. Royal 8vo. pp. 314. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 

pp. 167. Rs. 1-12. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Agha 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Boyal 8yo. pp. 245. 
Bb. 2-0. 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 226. Bs. 2-8. 
Gowhar-i-Murad, edited by Aga Mahammad Kazim Shirazi 

Boyal 8vo. pp. 120. Bs. 3. 

Diwan-i-Nasir-i-Khusraw, edited by Aga Mahammad Kazim 
Shirazi. Boyal 8vo. pp. 77. Bs. 2. 

5. TIBETAN 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Royal 
8vo. pp. 137. Rs. 6-12. 

6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &o. 

* Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 

Bs. 2-8. 

* Do. Part III. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Bb. 2-8. 

* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Bev. J. C. 

Sctimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Bb. 1-4. 
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CALCUTTA UmVESBSITY PUBLICATIONS 


Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or the Fox. Be. 1-0. 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen, (Second Edi¬ 
tion, Eevised and Enlarged). Demy Svo. pp. 300. 
Bs. 3. [Bs. 2 for Post-Graduate Students of the 
Calcutta University]. 

On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Boyal 
8vo. pp. 346. Bs. 7-8. 

Othello, the Moor of Venice. Edited by Bev. J. C. Scrim- 
geour, M.A. Crown Svo. pp. 281. Bs. 2-0. 

* Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown Svo. pp. 205. Bs. 1-8. 

* .Select Readings from English Prose. Crown Svo. pp. 224. 

Bs. 1-8. 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown Svo. pp. 331. Bs. 1-12. 
Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown Svo. pp. 412. 

Bs. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown Svo. pp. 360. 

Bs. 3-0. 


YII. MATHEMATICS 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. I (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta University), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal Svo. pp. 442. English 
price 24s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. IT. Sup. Boyal Svo. 

pp. 673. English Price 42s. net. 
t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill, .Part I, Boyal Svo. 

pp. XX+ 682. English price £S 3s. net. Indian price 
Bs. 46. 

t Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Boyal Svo. pp. 191. 
Bs. 11-4. 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. B. Forsyth, F.B.S, 
Sup. Royal Svo. pp. 300. Bs. 11-4. 

. • Text-Book. 

f The right of publication of this booh is held by and copies may be had of the 
Cambridge Press, Fetter Lane, London, B.O, i. 



SCIENCE 


k 

Analytioal Geometry of Hyper-spaces, Parti (Premehand 

Roychcind Studentship thesiSf 1954)f by Surendrmxiolian 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Bs. 1-14* 

Do. Part n. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Es. 3-12. 

Theory of Higher Plane Gnrres, Vol. I, by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroi^ghly rp^ 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Es. 6-8. 

Pfl.. Vol. n. Second EdiMon, thoroughly revised and en¬ 
larged. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. Es. 4-8. 

This Volume deals with the applicafaoa of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartio curves. 

Parametric Co-effleient (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Bs. 3-0. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Es. 3-0. 

Solutions of Differential Equations (Premehand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakravarti^ 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 64. Es. 3-12. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Premehand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1900), by Erishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Bs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra^ Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Bs. 2-0,. 

YIll. SCIENCE 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. Demy Svo. 
pp. 174. Bs. 3-15. 

Do. (for Begistered Graduates). Es. 2-4. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.B.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Es. 3-6. 

Do. (for Eegistered Graduates). Es. 1-8. 

The book puts some of the most important developm^ts oi 
aleotro-magnetio theory into a cooneoted and convenient form. 
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'^Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. Deoty 
8?o. 191. Bs. 8*1. 

t The Principle of Relatirity, by M. N. Saha, D.Sc., and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical Introduction by 
P. C. Mahalanobis). Demy 8to. pp. 248. Bs. 4-8. 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by C. V. Baman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.B.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Bs. 3-0. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Bay, Et., G.I.E., 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Bs. 1-8. 

2. BOTANY 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Gol. K. B. Eirtikar, 
P.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) 
Nicely bound in 2 Yols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Bs. 275-0. 

a. MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum with a des¬ 
cription of a newly separated Principle, (Coate*a Me¬ 
morial Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Ghunilal Basu, 
M.B., F.C.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Bs. 3-12. 

Terminalia Arjnna (jCoate's Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Bs. 3-12. 

Diabetes, by Indumadbab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Bs. 3-12. 

Studies on Hsemolysis (1st edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Bs. 4-8. 

Do. (2nd edition). Bs. 4-8. 

Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I, Demy Stq. 
pp. 476, and II, Demy 8vo. pp. 172, by Girindranath 
Mukhopadbyay, Visha^acharyya, B.A., M.D., F.A.S.B. 
iGr^ih Memorial Prize, 1909). Bs. 9-0. 

Do. (For Members of the Senate). Bs. 6-0. 

* Th 9 ri§ht publieaUon of tkit book it hold by Oio Cambridgo Unhoriky 

Proto. 

f Tho tttlt of tho book it rtthrietod toHhin Indio. 



SBBIAL8, PERIODZOALS, ETO. 



History of Indian Medicine, by the same author. With a 
foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., G.8.I., etc. 
(Oriffith Prize Essay for 1911). 

Vol. I, Demy 8vo. pp. 403. Es. 6. 

Do. Vol. n, Demy 8vo. pp. 433. Bs. 6. 

Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the De* 
partment of Letters). Eoyal 8vo. pp. 286. Es. 9. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY 

Lectures on Ethnography, by Eao Bahadur L. K. Ananta< 
krishna Iyer. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 302. Es. 6-0. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 

V. Giuifrida-Euggeri (translated from Italian by Harau- 
cbandra Chakladar, M.A.). Eoyal 8vo. pp. 110. Es. 1-8. 

Hos of Seraikella, Part I., by Anathnath Chatterjee, M.B. 
B.S., and Tarakchandra Das, M.A., Eoyal 8vo., pp. 94. 
(Profusely illustrated). Es. 2. 

The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India, by B. 0. 
Mazumdar, B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 90. Es. 1-8. 


IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 

JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES 

Volume I, Es. 11-4. 

Volume II, Science. Es. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Es. 11-4. 

Volume HI, Orientalia, Part II. Es. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part III, Es. 11-4-0. 

X. SERIALS, PERIODICALS, AND ANNALS 

UniTersity Extension Lectures (1916-1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12. 
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CoDYOcation Addresses (complete set). Be. 10-0. 

Part I, 1868-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 

Part n, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

Part III, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

Part rv, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

Part V, 1916-1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 646. 

Each Part Bs. 6. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. —Sixteen volumes 
have been published. Es. 9 each. 

Journal of the Department of Science. —^Eight volumes 
have been published. Bs. 9 each. 

Oalcutta Review (Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921). 

University Calendar for the year 4927. Containing (1) 
Mst of members constituting the Senate^ SyndU 
cate. Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards oj 
Examiners, etc., (2) Full information regarding Endow¬ 
ments for Professorships, Lecturerships, Readerships, 
Fellowships, Research studentships, Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals, (3) Descriptions of affiliated institutions, 
and lists of recognised schools, (4) Lists of text-hooks for 
the years 1927 and 1928, (5) Rules for Examinations, 
(6) List of publications of the Calcutta University, etc., 
etc., Demy 8vo. pp. 1024. Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the year 4926. Demy 8vo. pp. 901. Bs. 7-8, 

Do. for the years 4924 and 4925. Demy 8vo. pp. 996. 
Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 4922 and 4928. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 
Bs. 7-8, 

Do. for the years 4920 and 4924. Demy 8vo. pp. 872. 
Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 4948 and 4949, Part 11, 

Yol. I (containing the list of Graduates — M.A.'s 1865- 
1917; B.A. Hons, in order of merit, 1885-1917; B.A*% 
in alphabetical order, 1858-1918, etc.). Demy 8vo 
pp. 1108. Bs. 7-8. 



SERIALS, PEBIODICAM, ETC. IB 

UniYersity Calendar for the years 1018 and 1010, Pu*t 11, 
Yol. II (containing the list of Graduates in Arts^ Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering, 1918 and 1919; 
Under-graduates, 1917 to 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048. 
Eb. 7-8. 

Do. Part II—Supplement for 1020 and 1021 

(containing list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). Demy 
8vo. pp. 976. Ks. 7-8. 

Do. Supplement for 1022 and 1023 (containing the list of 
Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engi¬ 
neering in 1922 and 192S). Demy 8vo. pp 1017. 
Rfi. 7-8. 

UniYersity Calendar for the year 1024, Part II, Yol. I 

(contaning list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Teaching, 
Jjaw, Medicine, and Engineering up to the year 1923). 
-Demy 8vo. pp. 1612. Es. 10. 

Do. for the year 1024, Part II, Yol. II (containing 
list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Teaching, Law, MedU 
cine, and Engineering in 1924, and list of Under-gra^ 
duates, 1924). Demy 8vo. pp. 528. Es. 5-0. 

UniYersity Regulations, (Revised edition, with amend¬ 
ments up to April, 1927). (Containing the Acts and the 

Regulations regarding (1) Constitution of the Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, etc., (2) Election of Fel¬ 
lows, (S) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, (4) Admis¬ 
sion of students to Schools and Colleges, (6) Admission 
of candidates to all Examinations and Degrees, (6) Sylla¬ 
buses of studies for Examinations, etc., etc.). Demy 
8vo. pp. 546. Es. 3-12. ^ 

UniYersity Question Papers for the Examinations in 
Arts, Science, Law, Teaching, Medicine, Engineering, 
etc., for the years 1017,1018,1010 and 1020, bound 
in four volumes. Each Volume Es. 4-8. 

Calcutta UniYersity Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Opadnate Teaching, 1017. Bs. 4-8. 
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Calcntta UniYersity Proceedings of the (Soiinoils of Poet- 
Graduate Teaching, 1918*1928. For each 3^ar Be. 3-0. 

Do. Do 1924. Bs. 8-0. 

Catalogue of Books in the UniYersity Library : 

1. English Literature. Bs. 1-8. 

n. History (including Biography, Geography and 
Travels). Boyal 8vo, pp. 212. Bs, 1-8. 

m. Social Science, Part I. As. 4. 

IV. Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts 
Vol. I. Edited by Basantaranjan Bay, Vidvad- 
vallabh and Basantakumar Chatterjee, M.A., Demy 
4to. pp. 252. Bs. 3. 

Contains short description of 286 of the large colleetian of 
Itengali MSS. in the Calcutta University Library. 

V. Pischel Collections. Be. 1-0. 



AOBKTS FOB SAI.B OF FXJBIiIOATIOKS 


Iff 


Agents for sale of UnlYersity PoblicationB— 

Fot aotUi outside Iwdia — 

Mbsbbs. Lonomans, Green & Co., Ltd. 

London House — 89, Paternoster Bow, London, E.O. 4. 
American House —^65, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I'or saie in India— 


Calcutta —(1) Messra. B. Cambray & Co., 15, College Square. 

(2) ,, Cbuokervertty, Chatteijee & Co., L14*i 

15, College Square. 

(S) „ The Eamala Book Depot, Ltd., 

15, College Square. 
(4) ,, The Book Company, Ltd., 4/4A, Cdil^ 

Square.- 


(5) ,, Sen, Br(». A Co., 

15, College Square. 

(6) ,, Thacker, Spink A Ci, 

8, Esplanade, East. 

(7) ,, W. Newman & Co., Ltd., 

8, Old Court House Street. 
Bombay —^Messrs. D. B. Taraporbvala, Sons & Co., 

190, Hornby Boad, Fobt. 


Poona —^Messrs. The Oriental Boon-supplyino AasNOY, 

15, Shukrawab. 

Madras —(1) Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., 

821, Thambu Chetty Street, Madras. 

(2) Messrs. B. Cambray A Co., 

836, Thambu Chetty Street. 

Delhi —^Messrs. The Oxford Book A Stationery Co., 

Kashmir Gate. 

Lahore —^Thb Proprietors, The Panjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 

Saxdmitha Street. 

Lucknow —^The Proprietob, Ganoa Pustaemala Kabyyalaya, 

29-80, Aminabad Park. 
(Special Agents for Sale of Hindi Selections).- 
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THE SERAMPORE PIONEERS AND THEIR 
CLAIMS TO REMEMBRANCE 

So long as men continue to love the story of a great fight 
waged against tremendous odds, and to appreciate the record 
of strenuous endeavour and noble achievement amid overwhelm¬ 
ing difficulties, so long will the story of the Serampore pioneers, 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, be held in grateful and admiring 
remembrance. 

(1) The Serampore pioneers are worthy of remembrance 
because they are men who with signal devotion to the ends 
they had in view, played the game, and fought the good fight 
of faith in their day and generation. While no doubt they 
had much to be thankful for, and were the recipients from 
time to time of many and great favours and mercies, yet they 
seemed unable to advance an inch except at the cost of a great 
struggle. Now it was the bitter opposition of the old guard 
of the British East India Company, the Hinduized officials 
of the day, at another time it was the intense enmiity of the 
Brahmanical priesthood, whose supremacy was so seriously 
threatened. Again there were difficulties among the converts, 
or with members of their own household, or with narrow¬ 
minded and uncharitable members of the home churches, or 
dissatisfied associates among their own fellow missionaries, 
the junior brethren, for, as some one has said, the greatest 
trial of a missionary is often another missionary. But what 
makes these men truly great is the manly and Christian way 
in which they met their troubles and afi^ictions, When ip 
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the wrong themselves they frankly admitted it, but they 
were not giveni to whining or to losing their balance in any 
direction, or to blaming other men, much less God, when for 
the time being the fortunes of the battle, or of the great game 
in which they were engaged, seemed to go against them. I 
am not aware that Carey, Marshman or Ward ever played 
cricket in the athletic sense on any of our spacious Serampore 
lawns, but they knew what it was to play cricket in the 
deeper significance, and observing honourably the rules of the 
game they never condescended to adopt low-down methods to 
win their ends. The great game was to them one of eternal 
import and in the hour of deepest darkness, they always 
turned their eyes to the light, in expectation of dawn. Theirs 
was a good fight of faith, a valiant contest against opposing 
forces, and this is one of their claims to everlasting remem¬ 
brance. 

(2) Further the Serampore men are worthy of remem¬ 
brance as pioneers in the sphere of Indian Education. From 
the outset, Carey with the full sympathy of the founders of 
the Mission linked education with e/angelisation, the enlighten¬ 
ment of the mind with the salvation of the soul. Carey began, 
continued and ended his missionary work in the spirit of a Christian 
philanthropist, not as a mere proselytiser. In the spirit of Christ 
himself he came to India to bring more abundant life, and so 
among other life-giving activities, he regarded education as 
a holy thing, an opportunity with unparalleled opportunities 
for awakening the mental life, and contributing to the regenera¬ 
tion of the people of India less favourably circumstanced than 
himself. His first vernacular school for the poor peasantry 
of Bengal was established at Madanabati in North Bengal in 
1795 and when the wider field of Serampore confronted him 
and his colleagues, the experiment was repeated a hundred¬ 
fold. In 1800 schools of a varied character were started at 
Serampore, and in 1813 Marshman, with the sanction of his 
colleagues, submitted a scheme to the Missionary authorities 
at Home advocating the application to Bengal conditions of 
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the newly introduced systems of Bell and Lancaster, and his 
pamphlet of 42 pages published in 1816, and entitled “ Hints 
relative to native schools, together with an outline of the 
Institution for their Extension and Management ’ ’ is generally 
recognised as one of the ablest papers ever written on popular 
education in India. By the year 1818 the Serampore Mission 
possessed 126 vernacular schools with several thousand pupils, 
all receiving an elementary education and also simple continuous 
instruction in Christian religion and general morality—work of a 
truly pioneer character in the sphere of the education of the 
masses, which still remained the great problem in Indian adminis¬ 
tration. In the sphere of higher education (though as their charter 
shows, they stood for the highest university ideals and were 
ahead of the State Universities by thirty years in their plans), 
the Serampore men believed that the medium of instruction 
should be the Vernacular, and so were opposed both to the 
Orientalists and Anglicists and this idea was a marked feature of 
their proposals in their original form for Serampore College, 
though English at a later stage forced its way to the front. 
Only to-day are we gradually seeing the wisdom of their plans 
and ideals. In regard to theological and general Christian 
education also they were pioneers worthy of remembrance, and 
the following quotation is indicative of their outlook :— 

“ We cannot discharge the duty we owe as Christians to India, with¬ 
out some plan for combining in the converts of the new religion, and more 
especially in its ministers, the highest moral refinement of the Christian 
character and the highest attainable progress in the pursuits of the 
mind.” 


That Keligion, Christian or non-Christian, if it is to re¬ 
main a vital power in the lives of men, cannot be divorced from 
the searching light of advancing knowledge and science, is some¬ 
thing that was more frankly recognised by the Serampore 
pioneers more than a century ago than it is to-day by many 
religious leaders, Christian and non-Christian, Eastern and 
Western. When trustees of College Funds in America suspended 
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the transmission of the dividends until an assurance was given 
that the money should not be appropriated to the teaching of 
science, Carey replied with indignation “ As to that money not 
being expended in teaching science, 1 must confess I never 
heard anything more illiberal. Pray can youth be trained up 
for Christian ministry without science ? Do you in America 
train up youths for it without any knowledge of science?” 
Carey clearly saw that what India sorely needs is not narrow¬ 
minded theologues or men with narrow sectarian or communal 
outlook, but a succession of men trained in an open institution 
in a liberal course of general culture, men of sound learning, 
genuine piety and sterling character, who have learned in their 
student days to cultivate a generous sympathy with all good men 
and true, whatever be their caste or creed. The broadest cul¬ 
ture and the strongest character, they would maintain, are im¬ 
possible in institutions with purely sectional and sectarian aims 
and communal limitations. 

(3) The Serampore men are worthy of remembrance for the 
pioneer work they did in developing the vernacular literature of 
Bengal and of India as a whole. Carey started his missionary 
work with the resolve to translate the Bible into the principal 
languages of India, and so to make it an open book to the whole 
land. That resolution he kept and nearly forty translations of 
the Bible in whole or in part issued from the Serampore Press 
in Carey’s time. In this work he was ably seconded by Ward 
who was as zealous in printing the Bible as Carey was in trans¬ 
lating it, while Marshman’s learning and vigour were devoted 
in large part to the literature of China, and to vernacular 
journalism in Bengali. Carey’s appointment in the College of 
Fort William as teacher and professor of Bengali gave him an 
opportunity of which he made supreme use. Our great author¬ 
ities in the language and literature of Bengal, men like Earn 
Eamal Sen, Dr. Dineshchandra Sen and Dr. Susilkumar De 
are all one in ungrudgingly acknowledging the outstanding 
value of the Serampore contribution to the revival of Bengali 
as a literature, and its establishment as a language. Not only 
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did Carey write important Bengali works himself—his Gram¬ 
mar, Dictionary and Dialogues are all of high value as pioneer 
productions—^but what is more important, he encouraged to the 
full the best native talent, and many of the older Bengali class¬ 
ics were printed at the Serampore Press and made accessible 
to the public. It is mainly to Dr. Marshman that we owe the 
Digdarsarif the first Bengali periodical, and the Samachar 
Darpan, the first Bengali newspaper (apart from the somewhat 
nebulous Bengali Gazette, referred to by Dr. De, no file of 
which seems to be extant^ two journals widely and eagerly read 
at the time by educated Bengalis and which though avoiding 
political controversy, laid the foundations of all vernacular jour¬ 
nalism in Bengali. To. sum up in the words of Dr. S. K. De : 

“Bengal had a language and literature of its own long before the 
missionaries even dreamt of coming out to this country ; yet this Ian* 
guage had decayed, and the literature had been forgotten. It was at 
this time that Carey came to Bengal. In order to understand what he 
did for our literature, we must recollect in what state he found it when 
he made the first start. There was hardly any printed book; manuscripts 
were rare; and all artistic impulse or literary tradition was almost ex¬ 
tinct. To Carey belongs the credit of having raised the language from 
its debased condition of an unsettled dialect, to the character of a regular 
and permanent form of speech, capable as in the past of becoming the 
refined and comprehensive vehicle of a great literature in the future. 
Poetry there was enough in ancient Bengali literature; there was a 
rudiment of prose too, not widely known or cultivated. But Carey’s 
was indeed one of the earliest attempts to write simple and regular prose 
for the expression of everyday thoughts of the nation. Other writers 
contemporaneous with him like Bam Basu, or Mritunjay took Persian 
or Sanskrit as their model and their prose in consequence became some¬ 
what quaint, affected and elaborate; but the striking feature of Carey’s 
prose is its simplicity. It is pervaded by a strong desire for clearness and 
for use, and by a love of the language itself. Such pioneer Carey was, 
and eminently fitted for this work he was by his acquirements, as well as 
by his position.’’ 

It needs also to be noted that the first printed books in 
many of the other great vernaculars of India were issued from 
the Serampore Press. 
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(4) The Serampore men are worthy of remembrance as 
pioneers in the re-interpretation of the Christian Gospel and the 
passion for missionary propaganda not merely in terms of theo¬ 
logical plans of salvation, but in modes of social amelioration 
and service, applied to all forms of human need and suffering. 
The original impulse in most great religious movements is large¬ 
ly inspired by a passion for the social uplift, and the moral and 
spiritual regeneration of suffering and sinful men, but when 
that impulse has died out, and a religion is thought of in terms 
of communal pride, sectarian bigotry or theological dogma, it 
brings down upon itself the condemnation by Jesus of contem¬ 
porary Judaism of the Pharisaic type “ Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 for ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte, and when he is made ye make him two-fold more 
the child of hell than yourselves.” Terrible words these, which 
missionaries of all religions with their communal pride, and 
theological bigotry and exclusiveness are often in danger of for¬ 
getting, and let it be frankly confessed, they have often been 
forgotten in the history of militant Christianity, Boman and 
Protestant, not to mention other religions and creeds. The 
Serampore men kept nearer to the ideal of their Master who 
went about doing good, healing the sick, feeding the hungry, 
teaching the ignorant, forgiving the penitent, cleansing the sin¬ 
ful. They knew no other Gospel than that embodied in the life 
and activities of their Master. There are some people even to¬ 
day that talk about missionaries limiting themselves to what 
they call the simple Gospel, and abandoning all forms of institu¬ 
tional and philanthropic work. But the Gospel which finds its 
embodiment in Jesus is not a simple Gospel. It is as manyr 
sided as life itself, for the philanthropy of Jesus extended to all 
cases of genuine human need, spiritual, bodily and mental. 
True He stood forth among men with the heaven-born convic¬ 
tion that in Himself, the Son of the Eternal, was the fountain 
of Eternal life, and He patiently and lovingly invited all men to 
be His disciples, and share with Him the burden-easing yoke. 
Every Christian missionary worthy of the name starts with the 
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same conviction that the Prophet of Nazareth as the Divine Son 
Incarnate, is the Way, the Truth and the Life, the fountain-head 
of human regeneration, individual, social and political, for Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free, and we can do no other than loving- 
ly, by precept and example, set forth adhesion to him by way 
of personal discipleship, as the foundation of the highest man¬ 
hood. But like the Serampore pioneers we repudiate for all we 
are worth the suggestion that we are to limit ourselves as 
missionaries to preaching for the sake of conversion which 
is a mere travesty of the many-sided philanthropic Gospel 
of Jesus and we utterly refuse to allow our work to be 
judged by the number of converts we can tabulate. By that 
test the ministry of our Master Himself was to all intents 
and purposes a complete failure. Should the view of certain 
narrow-minded propagandists prevail (which I am far 
from thinking will be the case) and Christian missions 
were to become purely preaching agencies for purposes of con¬ 
version and swelling the membership of the Christian Church 
rather than continue as embodiments of the philanthropic 
ministry of Jesus, they would cease to have any interest what¬ 
ever for many of us, and as purely proselytising agencies they 
would inevitably become objects of deep-seated distrust and 
bitter hostility to the peoples of non-Christian lands. The 
Serampore missionaries settled in India, and lived and worked 
here with the love of Christ in their hearts. They saw the 
people of India as sheep without a shepherd, for Hinduism, 
as all Hindu scholars admit, was at its lowest ebb when Carey 
first came to India. The shepherdless people of the land they 
sought in a pure spirit of divine philanthropy, rather than of 
proselytising zeal, to lead into green pastures, beside the still 
waters, and in the paths of righteousness. If there were 
flagrant social evils to abolish, such as Suttee and infanticide, 
the Serampore missionaries were in the front line as advocates of 
drastic social reform. When after 30 years’ representations from 
men like Carey and Rammohan Roy, Lord William Bentinck 
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issued the decree for the abolition of Suttee, Carey as Govern¬ 
ment translator received the decree for putting it into Bengali. 
The order reached him on a Sunday morning. But off went 
his coat, and he set to work. No church for me to-day,” he 
exclaimed, “a day’s delay may cost the lives of many more 
widows.” By night time the translation was in the printers* 
hands, and ready for circulation. That incident represents the 
spirit of the man and the mission. Anything and everything 
contributory to Indian progress, which they had ways and means 
of helping, were dear to the hearts of the Serampore pioneers. 
They organised savings banks, benevolent institutions, leper 
asylums and hospitals, and Carey was the founder of the Agri- 
horticultural Society. Indeed he was a distinguished botanist, 
and his botanical garden at Serampore covering an area of 
five acres, was one of the best in Asia. He saw then, as many 
more are coming to see now, that advance in scientific agri¬ 
culture is the chief economic hope of the Indian peasantry. 
In short, the Serampore men are worthy of remembrance as 
pioneers of the Gospel of social service, and the historian of 
the future must inevitably recognise that in Serampore are 
to be found the roots of the modern renaissance in Bengal and 
in India, and the awakening of the social and civic conscience 
that we now witness in the hearts and minds of tens of thou¬ 
sands of good men and true throughout this land. As the 
first Englishmen to settle in India not for purposes of commerce, 
professional gain or official work but for wholly disinterested 
service to the motherland, whether social, educational or 
religious, they still point the way to the one hope of 
India’s salvation, through self-sacrificing and consecrated 
leadership, whether Indian or European, Hindu, Mussul¬ 
man or Christian. 


George Howells 
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THE EYES OF THE BEHOLDER 

“Benuty is Truth, Truth Beauty .—that is all 
Ye know on Earth, and all ye need to know,"—Eeafe. 

It has been said that Beauty lies in the eyes of the beholder, 
and it is very true; for all beauty is relative—the interpretation 
must spring from the perception of the beholder, or individual. 
What is beauty to one may be hideous to another; an artist may 
paint a cubist picture and see in it divine symbolism and beauty, 
while to another it will appear as the materialized vision of a 
lunatic. 

One may see in some of the schools of modem sculpture, 
beauty supreme, but compared with the works of the ancient 
Greeks, there is but little beauty of line, form or conception. 
Keats has said that **a thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; *’ but 
comparatively few could ensoul the exquisiteness that he beheld 
ini the Greek Vase, carved with all the perfection of detail of a 
Phidias, depicting the story of Cupid and Psyche, or the birth 
of Aphrodite from the waves—^the majority would see far more 
beauty in a luridly painted plaster Vase. 

Culture and understanding, like everything else in this 
world, is a matter of evolution. Love of beauty is inherent in 
every soul ; we may say that it is instinctive. It is instinctive 
for an infant, but newly come with its ** trailing robes of 
glory ” into earth-life, to grasp at a sun-beam, or a rose ; the 
light and colour attracting and focusing its awakening faculties, 
as a bright bit of wool or silk fastened to a spool will tempt a 
kitten into all sorts of graceful gyrations. 

An African from the jungles will array himself in bright 
beads and feathers, his instinct leading him to admire them ; 
as the sex-instinct will cause the female to adorn herself in 
beads and bangles and wonderful head-dresses to tempt the 
sturdy warrior or hunter into a snare of desire : it is Nature’s 
old way of propagating the race. 
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A G-iotto, Tintoretto, or a Eaphael, may be bom to poverty 
and in the most unpropitious surroundings; but he will awaken 
to comprehend his gift of beholding beauty in the things around 
him ; he will grasp a pointed stick, or a piece of charcoal, and 
transfer his imaginary pictures to the fences, rocks, a barrel-top 
or to the sands on the sea-shore. If one has the divine gift of 
Art and cherishes an ideal, the world will spread a canvas at 
his feet. The Creative Spirit must create, must give expression 
to its ideas. 

One may be born a poet, though but an humble ploughman 
amid blooming heather, but he will realize that “ his soul is 
baptized and set apart for poetry he will find a poem in the 
wee, modest, pink-tipped daisy, or in the escaping field-mouse, 
and feel a kinship to everything in Nature. 

One may be gifted with a voice of beauty, and culture or 
no culture, he must sing, and the song will find an echo in the 
hearts of the multitude. On the other hand, a fortune may be 
spent to cultivate a voice where there is none, or strive to 
transform talent into genius ; as well seek to ** gild the lily,’* or 
to “turn a sow’s ear into a silken purse!” The soul only 
responds to the real, and ndl to the imitation. 

I once saw a very expensive and wonderful contrivance, a 
stuffed nightingale in a gilded cage : when wound up it would 
turn its head, hop about and execute remarkable trills and 
roulades ; but oh, the pity of it! The spirit was lacking I A 
mocking-bird swinging on a cedar bough, singing its mating- 
song could thrill the heart with joy and responsive gladness. 

One may behold a radiant sun-set and say, “ Oh, it is 
beautiful!” But not every one can feel reverence and adoration 
for the Great Cause back of the sun-set, or realize that the 
Creative Spirit of God is painting his marvelous daily pictures 
before our very eyes. 

There are souls who comprehend : Beethoven wove the beauty 
of the moon-light into a deathless Sonata ; Chopin’s fanciful ear 
heard music in the rain-drops; Grieg captured the heart-throbs of 
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the things of Nature, and transformed them into his Norwegian 
melodies ; and Mendelssohn heard the footsteps of the coming 
Spring, and gave us the rapture of his exquisite song. 

An uncultured millionaire might travel to the Parthenon, 
as it stands in grand but pathetic ruins on the top of the 
Acropolis, and exclaim, Why it is only a pile of broken 
marble I Why do men travel to see it?” 

The appreciative soul sees in those ruins the Parthenon as 
it stood in its once marvelous perfection, fresh from the hands 
of Phidias and his pupils. They see in it, the lost grandeur 
of Greece ; the ideal of an erstwhile mighty race ; the broken 
shaft over the grave of the Aspasian Age 1 

To the true artists all thing are innately beautiful. “ The 
Poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” sees in the violet his 
Cynthia’s eyes ; in the rose her blushing cheek, and in the corn- 
siilk, her glory of golden hair. 

A sturdy son of Walton, unless he chance to be of the Van 
Dyke variety, may, in playing his fly to catch the wiley trout, 
crush the gold of the primrose under his feet; 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more." 

To the idealist it is a smile of God dropped down to earth 
and touched into life by the magic wand of the Sun. 

Wordsworth, the High-Priest of Nature, said, ** To me 
the meanest flower that blows, can give thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears.’ ’ 

In the dusty rag-weeds beside the highway, we can find 
beauty, if we look beneath the dust. Let the sun shine on this 
same dust and it is transmuted into a golden powder sifted down 
from Pomona’s cornucopia. As evil is but the broken reflection 
of good, so the unsightly is the distorted refraction of the 
beautiful. To see beauty in the unsightly, to create beauty 
out of the void of the un*beautiful, is a divine gift as much as 
the arts of poetry, painting or sculpture. 
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There is ant Eastern legend that tells of the Christ, who 
when about to enter a little town with his disciples at eventide, 
came upon a crowd that surrounded the body of a dog that had 
been killed. All were exclaiming in disgust,—How terrible 
it looks! He is all torn and bleeding. How distended are his 
eyes, and how the flies swarm !” The Christ looked and gently 
said, ”But see, how pearly white are the teeth V* The crowd 
was aghast and cried, “ Who art Thou? Art Thou He who was 
to come? Surely none but He could find beauty in the carcass 
of a dead dog I” 

To the pure, all things are pure ; to the idealist, all things 
are ideal. One must have his ideal before he can manifest the 
real. Every painter sees his finished picture ere he touches 
brush to canvas, every sculptor sees his vision ere his chisel 
evolves it from the marble ; every Poem that touches the 
emotions of others, springs from the heart of the poet all 
palpitating with creative fire. That which we comprehend in 
the beautiful all about us, is ours : thus Emerson says : 

I am the owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of CsBsar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ's heart, and Shakespeare's strain." 

No man can buy the sun-set, or the perfume of the rose. 

A daintily-clad lady may spring across a puddle in the 
street, with frowns and maledictions on the mud; a poor work¬ 
ing man, from the factory, going homeward in the twilight, 
with head down-bent, sees the evening star reflected in the 
puddle, and looks up with thanks to God for the rest of the 
eventide. We must first have within ourselves an appreciation 
and understanding of the beautiful and then the world will open 
up new mysteries to our ken. 

" The poem hangs on the berry-bush 
When comes the poet’s eye, 

And the whole street is a masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by." 
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'* All beauty lies as much in the eye of the beholder as in the 
object beheld; if we look for the beautiful we can usually find 
it. In the blackest character there is some redeeming trait; 
from out the blackest muck and slime, the water-lilies grow, 
and what under God’s blue canopy is more fragile, fragrant, 
and beautiful than a water-lily? 

To some a caterpillar is an unsightly creeping thing that 
causes a shudder; to another it is the velvet recepticle of a jewel¬ 
winged butterfly, and tenderly lifted from the dust to a bending 
bough overhead. 

** Beauty is a fading flower,” is a motto worked on our 
grand-mother’s samplers in pains-taking cross-stitch; but there 
is a beauty that goes so much deeper than in externals; beauty 
of the soul, or the character. It is the fire in the gem that 
gives it light and colour; it is the spirit in the chalice of the lily 
that gives it beauty and fragrance. The beauty may fade from 
the face we love, but to us it is still beautiful, and glorified by 
the love-light in the eyes, and the tender grace of the spirit that 
beams through them upon us. 

How well the Irish bard understood this, when he cried in 
that tenderest of all love-songs, 

" Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to>day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms. 

Like fairy-gifts fading away. 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment thou art. 

Let thy lovliness fade as it will. 

And around the dear niin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still.” 

Poets are natural seers, and know instinctively that all 
physical beauty, because so evanescent, is the least important 
manifestation of outward perfection. The unseen beauty of the 
spirit, however, is eternal, forever fresh and unfaded. It is 
there for the inward eye to behold, waiting patiently for recog¬ 
nition, and ever responsive to appreciation. 
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Old violins, old books, old winie and many inanimate 
things are regarded as increasing in value as they age; but man, 
so often blinded by the veil of the flesh, does not realize that 
people’s bodies are as capable of increased beauty and value as 
they grow older. Happy the man who sees through the obs¬ 
tructions of the flesh to the living, glowing fire of the divine 
and inextinguishable spirit within. A scarred and cracked old 
jar may contain rare and exquisite perfume; one man may see 
only the out-worn vessel, and another may cherish it as the 
container of a beautiful essence. 

Fragments of the broken Magic-mirror, as told in Hans 
Christian Anderson’s delightful story of the “Snow-Queen,” 
must still be floating in the atmosphere and lodging in unwary 
eyes, thus distorting reflections, and turning diamonds and roses 
to toads and snakes. It was suffering and tears that at last 
melted the ice-heart of little Kay, and washed the evil glass 
from his eyes, so that he could again see the beautiful and 
rejoice. 

Tears and pain are oft-times sent to clear the windows of 
our souls, so that we may look not through the glass darkly. 
A clear calm lake reflects everything about it and gives back 
beauty for beauty. So it is with a clear, calm spirit. We 
must involve before we can evolve goodness, truth or beauty. 
To comprehend and appreciate the beautiful is a divine treasure 
that we should all seek for. Play the game of a “ treasure- 
hunt ” and see how much beauty your eyes can behold in one 
day, then give thanks for your discpveries to the Great Artist 
who has placed such beauty in the world about you, and for 
your use. 

“ Beauty is the only thing that time cannot harm. Philo¬ 
sophers fall away like sand; creeds follow one another, but what 
is beauty, is a joy for all seasons, a possession for all eternity.” 


Teresa Strickland 
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SHIVA—THE AWAKENED REALITY 

Although our worldly experience varies every moment, still 
it does not require a very wide stretch of imagination to realise 
that there is some principle, underlying our varied and passing . 
sensations of daily life, which is of a more permanent nature and 
sets us in quest of a systematic order in creation in relation to 
that. Thus we generally feel of some such underlying principle, 
as will enable us to compare the impressions, left on our mind 
(Antahkarana) when functioning as memory (Chitta), by past 
incidents, with those caused by the present events; since 
memory is a manifestation of past experiences or apprehensions 
hy Chit through the feeling of Asmitdor Selfhood.^ This is 
explained in the “ Upanishad ” by stating that there is an en- 
joyer of what is subtle, that is the recollection of impressions or 
apprehensions left on the mind by past presentations sensed in 
the waking state of consciousness (i.e., as opposed to the dream¬ 
less sleep or Susupti state of Supreme Experience, which is 
called Sangvit)t when the sense organs of the experiencer were all 
in full play and could go outward to gain experiences of motional 
presentations. Of course while remembering past experiences we 
cannot properly say that our senses are actually in any sort of 
present play. Thus the enjoyer or experiencer, who is the basis 
of all our inner faculties and experiences, the Asmitd feeling as 
abstract selfhood, which is ever ready to respond to any feeling, 
is never carried away by the world-flow of phenomenality, and 
BO it is of a more permanent nature as a reality. To adopt the 
language of the modem theory of relativity, it is the** real 
space ” behind the sphere of motion, and in Shdstrik language is 
called Praviviktahhuk.^ For affecting the background, a sensa¬ 
tion or feeling is said to be psychologically or metaphysically 

' See Shloka v^S)- 

• '* Macdiikyopenialia^,'* 4. 
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subjectified, which creates an experience of a permanent 
nature; so that this subjectivation really connotes a fusion of the 
feeling with the background, producing an aspect of revived 
and awakened Reality in the immanent form that causes 
apprehension of minor realities. 

It is not very difi&cult to apprehend that an experience 
ordinarily owes its origin to enjoyment or feeling by the subject, 
which represents awakened but veiled consciousness of Asmitd 
as Self inherent in us ; and so it varies in accordance with 
the effectiveness, for the time being, of the means through which 
Jims enjoy or feel a particular sensation. For instance, waking, 
dreaming and dreamless sleep are all phenomenal states of 
awakened consciousness in which each apprehension of external 
presentations varies, because of the operation or cessation of 
operation of the means or instruments {Kwrana) called senses, 
through the medium of which, generally all empirical ex¬ 
periences are gained. It need not be stated here that the 
sense organs (Indriya) can ordinarily generate empirical 
experience only. So that apprehensions through external sense 
organs can never be counted as experiences of realities. And 
a complete experience must embrace and be the result of 
experiences, which is common through all the above three 
states of Consciousness. This leads to the experience of 
realities, which we call Tattvas. Our Indian philosophy says 
that, there is a fourth state, besides the abovementioned three 
states of Consciousness, which is called the Turiya state or 
the state equivalent to the state of Supreme Experience; wherein 
further experience is not possible to be gained even directly by 
Consciousness, through introspection and intuition, because It is 
already Full, and unveiled Consciousness or Chit. This state 
to our pragmatic view is practically the dead or trance state 
of Consciousness. All modifications or changes, common to 
empirical experiences, generating the conceptions of all anti¬ 
theses or opposites (Dvandva)^ cease here in this state; and 
Consciousness as the true background and only receptacle of all 
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chaiigeful experience is apprehended, and after revival intros¬ 
pection can arise therein; this is called the “Absolute State.” 
The theory of relativity also adopts the same term for perfectly 
motionless space, in relation to which all motions are ultimate¬ 
ly apprehended. We should note here that “ space ” in relation 
to a kinetic medium is equivalent to “state” in amotionless 
homogeneous continuum. 

In the waking state, experience may be said to be gained 
through the conditioning or finitizing instruments, viz., the ten 
senses as well as the mind, which latter in the Ddrshanik language 
is called the eleventh sense. In the dream state of Consciousness, 
only the subtle impressions left by past empirical experiences as 
apprehensions that had originated through the action of some 
of the senses as well as the mind are active; in the dreamless 
sleep state, the mind {Antahkarana) in its stage of involution 
called Buddhi (intellect) alone, unaided by the other senses, 
becomes active towards the termination of this state, since in the 
“Sushupti state the sense capacities are absorbed in the Prdna.'* 
The first feeling after awakening therefore resembles the almost 
blank feeling that I have slept well. Of course all empirical 
experiences pertain to phenomenality or objective, motional 
or psychical presentations, concerning Eeality, and are 
apprehended by awakened consciousness. Thus in the 
transcendental or Turiya state, there should be neither the mind nor 
the senses (which are all manifestations of Shakti and form instru¬ 
ments for gaining phenomenal experiences, so they are already 
under the control of Tatatua and Santatatva modifications of 
Consciousness) ; all having proceeded towards involution) previ¬ 
ous to reaching to the dreamless sleep state of the prior awakened 
Consciousness; because, unless Consciousness be a revived and 
awakened presence to start with, it is not possible for It to 
undergo the three phenomenal states of waking, dreaming and 
dreamlessly sleeping. Accordingly the experience in the first 
awakened state is not at all conditioned or limited by any condi¬ 
tioning principle. Human logic is absolutely powerless here. 

3 
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So we see, gradations in empirical experience fully depend 
upon the abovemcntioiied states of Consciousness, which, start¬ 
ing from the waking or veiled state, ultimately may become 
dimensionless in the Turiya state, and Supreme Experience is 
always directionless and dimensionless. Proceeding upwards 
these states are called respectively —Hiranyagarhhay Ismra and 
Virdt —all applicable to an awakened and not to an inert 
substance like the dead Supreme Experience. Further as 
the empirical experience becomes less distinct to this awakened 
personality, the transcendental experience may grow more 
prominent to him by the manifestation of Sattva Gw}a; 
because Eeality is nothing but the sum total of Experiences at all 
states. Again as regards the senses. Dr. Eriksen says that— 

"Considered in relation to consciousness, sense—the inner as well 
as the outer—may be oharacteriaed as a form of passive, not active 
awareness. Obviously sense implies consciousness, as no sensation 
can exist without having in some way a conscious existence. Now 
consciousness (as an active reality} always implies a duality; the being 
aware of something and the something (object or contents) of which 
one is aware. Though the word consciousness accentuates the subjective 
side of the duality—the being aware—and therefore is more fit to 
designate the higher psychic life than sense, where the objective side— 
or that of which one is aware—seems to hold the ground alone, it 
cannot be opposed to sense, because, sense would be impossible unless 
the subjective side—or the being aware—were present as well, though 
unnoticed in the act by which the object of sense reveals itself." ' 

All this is true in the field of duality; but in the Turiya 
state, as already stated, there is no experience of duality, 
but only the monistic Eeality, which is the inactive aspect 
of Supreme Experience in its stage beyond the awakening from 
dreamless-sleep state. 

The word “mind” is not to be taken in the foregoing 
paragraphs in the sense given to it by the western psycho- 
logistSf when they say that “mind is co-extensive with 


^ G. L. and F., p. 9. 
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consciousness,” but mind, according to the Indian philosophy 
by its four functions— Manas, Buddhi, Ahangkdra^ and Chitta, 
means more or less a material force enveloping immanent 
consciousness. Mind and such consciousness are two distinct 
entities, the one deriving its illumination from the other. In 
Jiva, mind, which is both the substance and the process, is 
never separated from consciousness. On the contrary the latter, 
which is ever unchanged, is being veiled or unveiled by the 
mental processes manifesting objective presentations only. For 
instance, notwithstanding the impossibility, in its veiled condi¬ 
tion for consciousness to conceive of more than three dimensions 
of space, we are, in seeking truth, obliged to face time as its 
fourth-dimension, an apprehension conceived through the in¬ 
tuition of comparatively unveiled consciousness, as that, which 
brings in the idea of unity with infinity; thus we find that 
the hypothesis of four-dimensionality, in this view, upon taking 
the shape of the theory of relativity, is going to revolutionize 
the whole scientific world. Here surely mind is transcended 
by consciousness, immanent and veiled though it be. 

It is beyond our comprehension to think that in the 
absolute or TuHya state the contents of Consciousness can be 
anything other than Supreme Experience; so much so, that 
in the primeval trans-awakening state. Consciousness and 
Experience coalesced and formed subsequently what in 
Shastrik language is called the Ghiddkdsha in the first awaken¬ 
ed stage of Eeality; the Svaritpa Lakshana or primary or inter¬ 
nal signs of which state were ” unity, wholeness and freedom.” 
Chiddkdsha h&B been translated as the ” Ether of Consciousness ” 
(ue., Chit as all-pervading and all-penetrating like the ether 
of space), which formed an equipotential plenum as well as 
continuum ini which the whole stress-system, being the root- 
cause of all presentations, operated. Herein the subject and the 
object formed one coalesced existence by complete abstraction. 

Thus according to the doctrines of the Indian philosophy, 
apprehension of the experience of Godhead can be realised only 
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through one’s own consciousness (approachable through the 
feeling of Asmitd) when rendered fetterless by the material 
senses through the performance of Yoga practice, whereby the 
opening of the eye of wisdom {Jndna-chahshu), which means 
insight into inner faculties causing modifications of immanent 
consciousness, takes place. Such apprehension is possible to 
be gained by synthesising the manifestation of Consciousness 
or Chit displayed by Godhead in the proper apprehension 
of the process of cosmic evolution, which we understand to 
be, and denominate as, the creation of the universe. These 
considerations lead us to believe that the ultimate active 
Eeality was awakened Chit or Consciousness, which in Agamic 
language is called Shiva (either Nirguna or Saguna, and 
Nishkala or Sakala), realisable only through subjective intui- 
tion and not by purely objective presentations. One of the 
meanings attached to the term Shiva is that everything rested 
in him, i.e., the universe owes its cause to, and finds its 
destination! of rest in, Him {Shete'smin sarvamiti Shivah). 
Again the word Reality, from the Asmitd as Selfhood aspect of 
view, may be explained in the language of Dr. Eriksen as the 
ego on the subjective side, which is always present as an un- 
objectifiable ‘ more ’ of reality, beyond the various reproducible 
elements or the sum of them. And the unpresentative or Un- 
phenomenal character of this reality makes it only more real to 
an apprehension which is not entangled in the illusive prejudice 
that all which is felt in an unpresentative manner necessarily 
must be unreal and non-existing. So that the realisation 
of this Reality is the result of a process of abstraction, exclud¬ 
ing from the object all that is not characterised by the clear 
presentativeness or phenomenality.”® This is called the 
psychological process of subjectification and tantamounts to 
weighing the presentation with the experiences of the Self, 


C. L. and F.,p. II. 
C. L. and F,, p. 10. 
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deriving materials from the Supreme Experience while in the 
process of awakening. 

Now what is knowledge in its ordinary sense? It is the 
state attained by human consciousness—which is conscious¬ 
ness veiled and relates to the experiences of the empiric world 
only and so different from Supreme Experience (explained later 
on)—as the effect of apprehending or experiencing something of 
phenomenality ; but at any rate it should be different from 
simply learning a new language. So that essentially it is 
nothing but a modification, if we may say so, which the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness undergoes through the coalescence of the 
subject and any subjective presentation to him, attainable by 
earnest and constant meditation only. But consciousness as in¬ 
herent in humanity, is really in a conditioned or veiled state, and 
not in the unlimited, absolute or natural state, of Supreme Ex¬ 
perience, which is really the principle that pigeon-holes all 
empirical experiences. Accordingly ordinary human knowledge 
which, as we have seen, is more or less simply a mode of the 
conditioned consciousness, is much more limited in comparison 
with the knowledge of the Absolute, which is the true nature of 
Perfect Consciousness, the Chit, the ultimate reservoir contain¬ 
ing the seed not only of all empirical experiences but also of 
all possibility of experience as well. This Perfect Consciousness 
is called Shiva ; which, being the fundamental and essential, 
awakened cause of evolution, is the principle to be studied and 
then partially apprehended (not in its full Greatness, but 
according to the capacity of the apprehender, which no doubt 
is much less comprehensive in comparison with the Greatness 
of Shiva Himself) by the veiled consciousness of Jtva as the 
presence or Beingness that awakened to apprehend the motional 
aspects of Chit. The Greatness of Shiva is such that the Veda 
(Revelation) defines Him in negative terms {Neti Neti —not 
this, not that), as if with awe, because it is unable to portray 
Him in His true grandeur. The Shdstra says that the Perfect 
Consciousness or Shiva is the substance that exists parexcellencef 
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i.e.f is the ever-lasting presence, or the permanent Being as 
awakened Eeality. It is Knowledge collectively that ever 
illumines the universe. 

To form some idea of the awakened Reality, all the Indian 
philosophies have made attempts by trying to explain the pro¬ 
cess of creation or the world-process, as conceived by the unfail¬ 
ing apprehensions of the ancient sages, who were great adepts^ in 
Yoga. Yet these explanations are, after all, in the language of 
the thought of conditioned beings, so that they lack much in 
truly depicting any transcendental experience like the effect of 
the activity of Reality, which is generally spoken of as the 
awakened Supreme Experience or GHt or in the language of 
Prof. Benoyendranath Sen “the Intellectual Ideal.” The term 
Chit has been translated by Sir John Woodroffe as “Conscious¬ 
ness” in the absence of any more fitting word in the English 
language. In terms of empirical experience. Chit in its awak¬ 
ened aspect has been hinted at by the same learned author as 
the Experience of the changeless, the reflecting and illuminat¬ 
ing background of all changeful phenomena, specially percep¬ 
tible through the realisation of its psychic activity. To appre¬ 
ciate creation or evolution, we should start by saying, that the 
process was commenced by an emanation of awakened Conscious¬ 
ness, just like the part said to be played by emanation in a radio¬ 
active phenomenon. Here we ought to bear in mind that the 
word Srishti comes from a root, which means to project, and 
the process indicated by it is supposed to be beginningless 
{Anddi) and so ever-continuous, which means that the 
activity of Reality is ceaseless. Psychologically we observe that 
the subjectivation-objectivation process is an ever-continuous 
one ; it being due to the characteristic property of awakened 
Consciousness. 

Creation presupposes that the Creator must have been a 
conscious and awakened Being, that must have possessed 
complete experience-ions to understand what he apprehended 
regarding the movements of cosmogony. He must have been 
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all-knowing (Sarvajna). Similarly, all objects having forms also 
produce in our mind the presupposition that they are all created 
things, because they are not formless, and forms are ever subject 
to decay and deterioration. But to our mechanical comprehen¬ 
sion the most formless form is the idea of a true point, which 
cannot change. Hence the apprehension of creation requires an 
Agent or subjective cause ( Karttd), possessing Supreme or 
Perfect Experience condensed in a true point or Bindu. In the 
absolute state there should be no difference between this Supreme 
Experience and Its possessor—they must both be the same 
entity ; because in this state there should be no differentiation 
between the subject (Aham) and the object (Idam) ; both 
remaining in a mingled union as One Bindu or point. But the 
creator aspect should always be an active and the static aspects 
combined into One. This is the “absolute space” which is 
active fundamental Eeality, pervading in possible points, and to 
which every apprehension owes its origin. The force of “ per¬ 
vading ” may be explained as, that every point in this space is 
liable to be converted into a cognising centre of “that circle 
whose circumference is nowhere but whose centre is every¬ 
where.” * Thus the Creator,'according to the Indian views, 
constitutes both the instrumental and the substantive cause of 
creation. So it is clear that the Supreme Experience or Chit 
becomes immanent in the created objects. But owing to the 
three Gums — Saliva^ Rajas, Tam as (which are called Gum or 
attributes of awakened Eeality and are ever present associated 
together to form the chord of Mdyd-Shakti), the actions of which 
are respectively—manifestation, action, veiling—the immanent 
Chit becomes obscured to different degrees of gradations. Since 
to make an unlimited or infinite thing appear limited or finite 
the potency of this mysterious agency called Mdyd-Shakti was 
requisitioned. Thus Mdyd may be defined as that which 
possesses the power to make the unlimited to appear as limited 
{Mtyate anayd iti Mdyd) and so she is called a Shakti. Thus 


* “ Spiritual Unfoldment,*’ p. 60, 
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Mdyd-Shdkti is called the Creatrix of the world. The awakened 
Chit, in Its aspect as Chit-Shakti or “ absolute space,” as one 
of the abovementioned twofold cause of creation, is actually 
supposed to remain unmoved by presentations to Her all the time. 
The Powers Chit-Shakti and Mdyd-Shakti, which may be trans¬ 
lated in the words of Dr. Eriksen as the subjective and 
objective-presentations the attractive and the repulsive 
or the quality-generating and the quantity-generating powers 
following the processes of intension and extension, co-operated 
and counteracted with each other ; hence Mdyd-Shakti is taken 
to be an aspect of Brahman Itself. Here Chit-Shakti practically, 
like the Purusha of Sdngkhya pliilosophy,' acted by Her presence 
only as the efficient cause, yet remaining unchanged Herself ; 
while Mdyd-Shakti proved to be the material cause of all 
apprehensions of changes in the universe. Accordingly, Mdyd 
may be likened to substance-energy of evolution. In connection 
with this, it is to be borne in mind that Shakti and the 
Possessor of Shakti, pursuant to the doctrines inculcated by 
the Shdktdgama, are one and the same substance, so that 
Power of Consciousness * Consciousness in Its awakened aspect; 
and Mdyd arose out of the activity of the primordial substance. 

The equilibrated condition of Sattva, Rajfis and Tamas is 
called Prakriti; and Mdyd and Prakriti are interchangeable 
terms (Mdydng tu Prakriting vidydt). In fact all the Shuddhd- 
shuddha and Ashuddha Tattvas arose out of Mdyd, and even the 
realities of Shuddha Tattvas are not altogether free from Mdyd, 
though not controlled by Her; i.e., in these last mentioned 
Tattvas they always presented four-dimensional aspects of 
Reality as realities, wherein Time and Space were ever in a 
co-ordinate relation and gave the true idea of Tattvas; whereas 
in the other two classes of Tattvas the concepts of time and of 
space became gradually separated and ultimately formed two 
distinct ideas unconnected with each other. 

The ultimate monistic Reality, in the language of Veddnta 
philosophy, is called Brahman or the Grand or Immense Reality, 
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in opposition to tbe minor realities called TattvaSf as also 
(ratter in an attributive aspect) Sat-Chit-Knanda, This latter 
designation has been translated by Sir John WoodrofFe as Being- 
Consciousness-Bliss. These last terms seem to denote an aspect, 
Brahman assumes in Its quiescent or static but awakened atti¬ 
tude, i.e., when Shakti after Her any particular manifestation 
became latent or conserved in Brahman; this is slightly different 
from Its transcendental and unawakened form. Here we must 
remember that the presentations caused by Shakti are always to 
be looked at from their psychical and mechanical aspects. When 
by way of play (hinting at Its spontaneity), Brahman entertained 
the Will to evolve, there appeared an activity or motion in Its, 
body, whereby Mdyd-Shakti is said to have derived the substance- 
energy for the presentations of the cosmic activity. Thus 
Brahman then assumed the form of Power or Shakti to 
create presentations. So that, in the language of relativity 
Brahman then became the “absolute space” and Shakti,. the; 
cause of motion or Stress (Raid ). She is called Kald, because 
all the manifestations, to which She is capable, do not form a 
simultaneous presentation, but go on repeatedly and successively 
manifesting for ever. Thus in the static atttitude, a presentation 
assumed by it immediately after the presentation of the 
previous static-kinetic aspect, due to Shakti becoming Vimarsha 
or conserved in the Self, Brahman and Its Power will become 
one and the same reality ; since Shakti as Pardshakti remains 
potentialised then in Brahman before further manifestation, and 
She must be more so when Brahman is considered in the light 
of the sole Eeality or Beingness in the beginning. 

Thus there are three ways in which Brahmm can be 
viewed at from our empirical standpoint: mz., in Its tran¬ 
scendental unawakened aspect, which is inexplicable being 
beyond both mind and speech, because It is then Tattvdttta, 
It is then called Brahman or Paramashim ; in its static but 
awakened aspect, as opposed to kinetic aspect, It is SaUChid- 
Ananda or Being-Oonsciousness-Bliss ; and in its kinetic aspect, 

4 
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«seen in relation to its wakeful aspect, when it is called Sakala 
or combined with Stress. Thus it is said :— 


(6) "Saohchiddnanda vihhavdt aakaldt Parameahvardt 
Aaiohchhdkti atato Nddo Ndddt Bindu aamudbhavah” 

“From Parameshvara vested with the wealth of Sachchiddnanda 
and with Praknti (Sakala) issued Shaktif from Shakti came 
Ndda and from Ndda was born Bindu.*' Sakala Paramesvara^ 
Shiva-tattvaj because “ Shakti, when Vyashtirdpd^ that is 
individualised, is called Kald “ ^; Ndda=expenence of a motional 
objective presentation, that also caused a. supersensual natural 
sound due to motion : and Bindu=a,spect of the subjectified, 
psychical experience of this motional presentation resembling 
Asmitd or Ahantd as Self, because such an experience was 
**Ahangkdrdimd" that arose out of Selfhood as its essence. 

The static aspect and the kinetic aspect cannot exist inde¬ 
pendent of each other, and are called Shiva-tattva and Shakti- 
tattva respectively. In fact, iin the language of Sir John 
Woodroffe. “ Shiva-Shakti Tattva is conceived as round the 
Shiva Bindu there is coiled Shakti. This coiled Shakti may 
be conceived as a mathematical line without magnitude which 
is everywhere in contact with the Bindu and forms one and the 
same point. This is how Shakti*s becoming latent may be ex¬ 
plained to our notion.” Shiva-tattva is conceived to consist of a 
Bindu or point, because it is taken to mean the first subjectified 
aspect of awakened but changeless Consciousness as Asmitd 
or Selfhood due to psychological intension. It is the aspect of 
the centre of a coiled spring when released and allowed to recoil. 
In connection with this, a Tattva can be explained as 
the different stages or phases, which, Ghit as an eternally con¬ 
scious wakeful and active Reality, in Its repeated subjectified 
perceptions of motional presentations apprehended by It, under¬ 
went and conceived in evolving the apprehen sion of the pheno¬ 
menal world; or in other words, Tattvas are modes of the 


> O. of L.. p. 100. 
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fundamental Keality which is Consciousness in essence, that 
created the reals, which ultimately induced the idea, and caused 
the experiences, of the phenomenal world. But Tattvas being 
modes of awakened Keality as realities, they do not disappear 
until the final dissolution or cessation of cosmic motion. So it is 
said:— 

(7) “ Apralayang tiahthati yat aarveshdng hhogaddyi hhMdndm 

Tat Tattvamiii proktang na aharira-ghatddi tativamatah.** 

A category of primal aspective reality, which subsists up 
to the time of final dissolution, and which is the source of all 
experiences of enjoyments or sufferings to the evolved or pheno¬ 
menal beings, is called Tattva, So that the apprehension of 
material or phenomenal and objective aspect or duplication of a 
presentation, like the human body or the earthen jar, does not 
deserve to be called Tattva. 

The aspect assumed by Keality or Chit, when any presen¬ 
tation of Its Power as Mdyd-Shakti became subjectified as 
Chit Shakti, has been translated by Sir John Woodroffe as 
Being-Feeling-Gonsciousncss-Bliss ; or in other words. Con¬ 
sciousness or Chit, which bad departed from Its transcendent 
state and has on reviving assumed a wakeful aspect wherein any 
presentation by Shakti aroused by Its Will to evolve might 
have become subjectified after causing the result called Becoming, 
was transformed from Consciousness simple into Peeling-Con¬ 
sciousness or Experience. In conformity with this view, 
transcendental Chit or Brahman=Sangvit=unrevived Supreme 
Experience: /8of-Chid-Inanda=Shiva = Background of awaken¬ 
ed Experience: Chit-Shakti=Feeling-Consciousnes« slightly 
directed Experience. 

*' When, however, we speak of Chit as feeling-consoiousness, we must 
remember that what we know and observe as such, is only a limited 
changing manifestation of Chit, which is in itself the infinite changeless 
principle, which is the background of all experience.’** 


*' Serpent Power,” p. 97. 
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The static aspect forms the background of the kinetic 
aspect, as otherwise the dynamic aspect becomes impossible 
to be differentiated. Accordingly Shim-tattm and Shakti 
taitm are ordinarily considered as two aspects of the same 
Tcttva, and may be conveniently written thus, Shiva-Shakti or 
Shakti-Shiva Tattva; and as a matter of fact, they are, for the 
sake of brevity, simply called Shiva-tattva, According to Sir 
John Woodroffe, Shiva-tattva and Shahti-tattva may be ascribed 
as if due to the effect of a polarisation taking place within Its 
body of the fundamental stuff as awakened Reality, like the 
north pole and the south pole of a magnet. 

From what has been discussed already, it may be understood 
that the ultimate Reality is Consciousness or Supreme Experience 
placed beyond the awakening from dreamlessly sleeping state 
even. Again all our experiences are based on subjectified feelings 
of enjoyment or suffering by individualised and condensed centres 
of awakened Consciousness. So that apprehensions of experi¬ 
ences of all past worlds are always present in Consciousness as 
the ultimate receptacle, in the form of Sangskdra or collectivity 
of tendencies. Now these tendencies, as long as they remain in 
an inward-turned or tending towards involution, i.e., self- 
enclosed, state, there would be no differentiation proper of the 
subject from the object in the Supreme Experience. But 
Consciousness is self-illuminant and self-contained, and being 
the only cognizing principle. It willed to manifest Itself into 
many through the feeling of Fullness, as the first sign of reviv¬ 
ing. Besides the motional aspect, that engendered Mdyd 
(meaning the concepts of Space and Time), is presumed never 
to subside altogether. Accordingly the potentialised tendencies 
due to past experiences became gradually outward turned and a 
gradual apprehension of “This” {Idam) or object arose, first as 
part of Self, when the Subject or Aham first saw Its own image 
reflected in the Idam or Object, in the sense of an idea of exist¬ 
ence in the form of His Power in the vacancy of apprehension 
of existence ; accordingly this Power or Shakti is called the pure 
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mirrc^ in wluch Shiva experienced first His self-existence. 
This Idam ultimately went outside the Self and the differentia¬ 
tion between Subject and Object became complete. The Tattva 
in which the experience of “ I ” or Subject predominated and the 
experience of “ This ” or Object in the form of the Power of the 
Subject still formed a part of the Self, is called the Saddshiva 
or Saddkhya Tattva, which is said to be the first emanation of 
Consciousness. 

As has been stated above the Aham or Subject differentiated 
ultimately from the Idam or Object side of Consciousness to 
evolve the experience of the phenomenal world, through the 
intervention of Mdyd, which caused Bhedahuddhi or the idea of 
differentiation. Prom this, and since the Subject and Object 
are at base Consciousness or Chit, it is clear that true knowledge 
of any presentation can only be possible to be had by synthesis¬ 
ing through a process of involution the phases of Consciousness 
that has led to any particular presentation in question, and 
thereby reaching to the stage where Aham and Idam will 
coincide. This is done through Mind and its prior Tattvas, 
and is known as the psychologically backward tracing process of 
subjectivation or Nididhydsana. True apprehension of a pre¬ 
sentation, according to the Indian idea, takes place by a process 
which has been styled by Sir John Woodroffe as ‘*the knowing 
of the like by the like,” since, he says—“one and the same 
Causal Stress in the original Substance-Energy (Shakti) pheno¬ 
menally appears as the sense on the one hand and the 
matter and its qualities on the other.” To understand 
this, the psychology of perception, as explained by the Indian 
philosophy, may be summarised in the language of the same 
author— 

** Mind is through the sense organs {Indriya) affected by the objects 
which it selects (as Mams) refers to itself the personal experience so 
enjoyed (as Ahangkira) and then determines (as Baddht)/' ' 


* " Ftower M Mind." p. 90. 
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This is further explained by the same philosophy by saying 
that, Mind, in the form of Buddhi, whose substance is Mdyd 
(in the form of concepts of space and time as Her elementary 
notions), goes out to the object, envelops it and assumes the 
form of the object, and then presents it to consciousness (mean¬ 
ing human consciousness), which forms the background of 
mind. This modification thus assumed by Buddhi is called its 
mode or Vritti. In other words, the object must attain sub¬ 
jectivity through the perceiving Self (called by Dr. Erikseu 
‘*self-feeling ”) to be apprehended by immanent Chit as the 
manifestation of Sattva Guna. This subjective stage in sub¬ 
stance is of course felt in connection with awakened Gonscious- 
nesB Itself or the fundamental Reality, which appears as Shim- 
Shakti Tattva from the evoluting aspect or the ShakH-Shiva 
Tattva from the involuting aspect. Veddnta philosophy also holds 
that mind and matter are essentially and fundamentally One. 

The word Jagat, meaning the experience of the phenomenal 
universe, is derived from a root that signifies “ to go,” so Jagat 
is that which goes or moves for ever. The psychical process of 
apprehension by subjecfc consciousness of presentations is also a 
ceaseless moving process. The world-process, according to the 
Skdstraj owes its origin to motion (Spandana), which may be’ 
analysed into attraction and repulsion; and so it is said to be 
rhythmic, or coiling and uncoiling like the hairspring of a 
watch. This, according to Dr. Eriksen, ultimately became the 
cause for the generation of the ideas of quality and quantity 
respectively of such presentations in the abstract sense (attrac¬ 
tion having the character of force and repulsion that of energy). 
This is also ascribed to be the cause of periodicity in phenome- 
nality. Thus the going of the Jagat is to be interpreted as a 
motion round a centre. Now the question is, to find out this 
centre, in relation to which all cosmic motions are apprehended 
as simultaneities. This idea of simultaneity, which is a 
conception always with reference to the activity of Asmitd, we 
shall,see later on, brings on the feeling of four-dimensionality 
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through the sensation of velocity of motion. The motion of 
Jagat'or phenomenaiity, as empirically experienced by us, is 
in relation to the Self a wakeful presence. Accordingly this 
conception of Self, called “ self-feeling,” is the real centre 
sought for, and this in Shdstrik language is called AsmUd or 
awakened Self. Thus this experience of • Self has been deno¬ 
minated by ” Vedanta ” as Sutrdtmd or Kshetrajna, t.e., the 
basis of perception and preservation of the show of phenomema- 
lity. But the Skaiva and the Shdkta Agamas call Him Shiva, 
which is practically phaseless Chit or the everlasting awakened 
Eeality; because He is unreproducible as object any more. 
Such an idea is conveyed by the modern theory of relativity by 
the phrase “Absolute World.” 

From the foregoing discussions it is easy to conclude that 
knowledge derived from the apprehension of a presentation is 
more persistent than the substantive presentation itself. The 
Shdstra says that the ultimate Eeality is Supreme Experience, 
a term which of course includes all Sangskdra or tendencies 
acquired in prior lives (since creation is beginningless and since 
the Mdgiya Mala seldom subsides altogether). Does not this 
savour of Darwinism in the theory of evolution or the theory of 
Eeincarnation? Thus these tendencies may be treated as super¬ 
positions on Consciousness or Eeality. But what is the first 
apprehension of revived and awakened Consciousness while 
evolving—surely it is Asmitd or the concept of “I-ness” 
designated by Dr. Eriksen as “ self-feeling.” The subjective 
apprehension of Asmitd as Self is no doubt different from the 
apprehension of any objective presentation at this stage of evolu¬ 
tion even. It forms the root of the unobjectifiable Ego on the 
subjective side of a psychological process. So that this Asmitd, 
the psychic presence as reality, became the first manifestation 
of Chit as Shiva, which was perceived through His 
assuming a waking attitude as Shiva-tattva, but waking to 
what—at first to noumenality and then to phenomenality. This 
is how the Subject saw that he had got an active or Power 
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aspect caQed Shakti-tattva. This Asmitd or Shiva^tatim is called 
the psychologically subjective and awakened aspect of Keality ; 
i.e.f this is the psychic and subjective aspect of wakeful Con¬ 
sciousness or Chit, that began to see the universe, whether un¬ 
manifest (^r manifest, as different from Him,^ which is conse¬ 
quently different from Supreme Experience in Its true form. 

The ShAstra gives various etymological interpretations of the 
term Shiva or awakened Beality. Some of these have been enu¬ 
merated by Nllkantha Dikshit in his commentary on “ Shiva- 
tattva Eahasya ” ; a short summary thereof is as follows :— 

(a) Shiva ^Shohhana^Sarvajmtva, etc. He, who has got 
the attribute of all-knowingness (SarvajMtva), etc., is called 
Shiva ; since the ** Shiva Purhna ” says :— 

(8) “ Sarvajflatd triptiranddihodhah 
Svatantratd nityamalupta-shahtih 
Anantaahaktiahcha VihhorvidhijUah 
Shaddhurangdni Maheahvaraaya.” 

All-knowingness {Sarvajnatd), contentment (Tripti), that which 
is eternally conscious {Anddibodha), the state of being purely 
self-dependent {Svatantratd), ceaseless perception of conserved 
Shakti {Nitya-alupta-Shakti) and the feeling of being the posses¬ 
sor of unlimited Powers : these are the six limbs of all-pervad¬ 
ing Maheshvara, as has been stated by those who are conversant 
with the divine precepts (as opposed to Arthavdda): 

(h) He is called Shiva, because He illumines from being 
pure: His purity is due to the absence of the three Malas 
(Anava, Kdrmana, Mdyiya), to which the Jiva is ever subject; 
these Malas of course appear after the awakening of Supreme 
Experience : the ** Vayavlya Sanghita ” says :— 

(9) “ Athavdaheaha-halydna-gunaika-ghana lakvarah 
Shiva ityuchyate aadhhih Shiva-tattvdrtha-vedibhih 

Those sages, who know the true meaning of Shiva-tattva, call 
that Ishvara or Shiva, which is the sole condensed Being, 

* See Bhloka (8). 
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possessing unlimited attributes to do good only. Tbe 
work further says :— 

(10) ** Anddi-mala-iangikleaha prdghhdvAt avahhdvatah 
Atyanta-pariahuddhAtmetyato’yang Shiva uehyate” 

The Being, whose very mature represents the stage previous to 
Its becoming associated with the Mala (which is the condition 
in evolution, and the beginning of such association is due to the 
Bubjectifiication of the first presentation, but impossible to be 
exactly assigned as creation is beginningless), is extreme purity 
itself, that pervades everywhere, and so He is called Shiva : 

(c) ** 8kete*smin sarvam,*' i.e., the whole universe rests in 
Him, therefore He is called Shiva (iSAi+Fan). The resting 
place of Chiushakti is Paramashiva, and this ChiUShakti is the 
real cause of every manifestation; i.e., apart from Her being 
the material cause, Shakti is also the instrumental cause for the 
manifestation of the universe as it is : 

(d) Sham-i-Kvan-^-I. which means that which is beyond the 
active aspect, i.e., the changeless static Being behind the 
changefulness : (Sham^To be calm or appeased): 

(e) Vasha-UAch ; By transposing the letters and replacing A 
by I we get Shiva : Vasha means Will; so Shiva is the reservoir 
of the prime Will, which latter is Pardshakti in the form of 
Chit: 

(/) Vashti lofea^itam,’’"that which wishes the good of the 
universe: 

(gf) “ Shivam mangalang karoti" that which does good to 
. Jina. 

The above are all definitions of Sakala Shiva, the first 
assumer of awakened, subjective aspect, but there is also a Nish^ 
kda aspect of Him ; which the “ Shruti ” defines as 

.(U) *‘ 'NiAhtdang niahknyang ahdntang niravadyang niranjamm” 

He is partless. He iis without activity. He is changeless. He 
is without any Do»ha and without any Mala, The Nishkola 

0 
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aspect is attributeless^ so it is said :— 

(12) “ SrishiyarfJiang sarvaiaiivdndng loJcasyotpatti-hdrandt 
YogJndm-upakdrdya avcchchhayd giihnate tanum 
Tathaiva yogmdnchdpi jndnindng manirindmapi 
Japa^pdjd-nimittdya nishltalang aahalang bhavet ” 

He, out of His own free Will, assumes forms for the purpose of 
evolving the thirty-six Tattva, for causing the rise into existence 
of the creation of the universe, and for the benefit of those who 
practice Yoga. Similarly for assisting in the performance of 
Japa and worship by the Yogiy the wise men and those who 
practice recitation of Mantray NisfiMa Shiva manifests as 
Sakala. This shows that Nishkala Shiva, by adopting the Guna 
(attributes) of Pardshakti, may become Sakala or Saguna. All 
this is possible after awakening. 

Of course active Reality or Consciousness is a perennially 
awakened principle. But in the dreamless-Sleep state It is 
introspective Supreme Experience, for want of apprehension of 
any presentation due to complete abstraction; although Its 
content is perfection of Experience all the time. In the dream 
state. It becomes engaged im some sort of preconceived presenta¬ 
tions. But in the waking state, It is ever busy in apprehending 
presentations, that at first appear as arising out of the existence 
of Self and ultimately happen quite externally to the cognizing 
principle. Thus the awakening of Reality, when denominated 
as SHoa, may be properly interpreted as the awakening 
for the apprehension of the flux of world-manifestation, 
i.e., when Its introspection attains tendency to go outward. 
This state is called Sakala-hhuvano-daya-sthiti’laya-maya-l(la^ 
vinodanodyuktah,*" that is the state of being ** ever wakeful in 
the blissful play of the repeated acts of Creation, Maintenance 
and Dissolution of all the worlds which issue from Him.’* He 
is mere illumination and the conserved Shakti remains merged 
inrHim in this state. 


Bepinbehabi NEWont. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BUDDHA 

Blessed are the full moon, the Visakha star, 

The month Vaisakh and the seat of Kapila, 

When and where thou wast born, 0 Buddha 
And blessed became the land of Bharata; 

Thou, 0 Boyal Prince and yet a friend of Bhikshus 1 
Never thy glory shall cease on earth. 

Many think life is a hollow dream. 

But become immersed in worldliness ; 

Thou disentangling thyself in youth 
And overcoming passion showed the truth : 

In thy youth the renunciation thou tookest 
Proved the excellence of self-abnegation, 

** The physician of the soul,” “ The eldest best brother ’ ’ 

called, 

0 the subduer of sense’s lust in temptation. 

Serene in heart and holy in life, 

In conduct stern regarding thy own self. 

But to all else around thee thou 

Most gentle in sympathy and compassion. 

Thy words of nectar-sweetness unheard of before, 

Of compassion to every life without distinction 
And abstention from violence that thou didst teach, 
Hearing the hard-hearted abject became kind : 

“ Observing ahimsa to every living thing. 

My brothers, enter the perfection of self.” 

Heart overflowing with charity for all, 

Every life was holy in thy thought. 

Good man or bad or the lowest creature 
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Thou didst entwine all ini equal love : 

—If one raises his hand on the least of them 
The sword of righteousness trembles int sheath. 

Meeting unlove with unlove unloving cannot ceas 
Love only engenders love ; 

Loving only transmutes strife to peace^ 

Hearken the Supreme wisdom this,”— 

Thou didst proclaim to men, 

—The world’s salvation lies in observing it. 

The friend of the poor, the loved of the good I 
The truth and just thought that thou didst teach, 
And just act and resolve that should be, 

Hearing many became gentle and good ; 

Thousands of men, thousands b! thousands of them, 
Even thy father became a Bhikshu and thy disciple. 

Bandits many and rich Sreshthis that were 
Observing the majesty of thy life and character 
Turned good and righteous in thy time ; 

Even a courtezan became a living saimt ; 

Offering her riches at thy feet 
Ambapali became memorable in her age. 

Acts of man from birth to birth 
Never quenched his attachment of work, 

But fanned the desire to be born again ; 

—Cause and effect, effect and cause, 

Bound and round revolving in a circle, 

In meditation thou sawest his comings and goi^s. 

If man is born now, was bom before. 

Will be born again, though some sages taught, 
Suffering is concomitant with birth none thought .* 
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TboQ «lotie 4idEft discej?!! it,—“Toths^ata” called, 

And seek tke temedy and find^ 

Meigii^ int Brahma, nnbom and that dies not. 

The riddle of life thou didst solve at last: 

Mysteriously upon thy consciousness dawned 
The wondrous light of Nirvana,— 

Dispelled the old stored-up darkness within: 

Ineffable joy filling the heart 

Belease from birth and death thou didst proclaim. 

In Nature everything happens by fixed laws. 

The same laws govern the life of man, 

Nothing happens, thou sawest, without a cause ; 

The present is the fruit of a former life. 

It will be the seed of a future one. 

Acts make or unmake its character. 

Countless lives thus men have passed. 

Countless more they shall have to live. 

Thoughts and acts again and again 
Inevitably fetter them to births. 

All through Maya clouding the understanding 
Of desire and body’s inalienable relation. 

No desire, no body’s need. 

No body, no need of birth. 

By overcoming the desire in life 
Man’s sorrow and suffering shall cease ; 

In the Primal Spirit he ahall merge 
Never more to go out thence. 

What amazing secret thou didst discover 
That cloud break the chain of birth and death 
That Tisihig from spiritual meditation 
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Thou exclaimedest, thou wouldst stop body’s building, 
Wouldst not be fettered to birth and death ? 

—Such wondrous mystery none knows up tonow. 

What secret wisdom thou didst teach ? 

—The profoundest ever revealed to man,— 

If man would refuse to live as man 

He would live as God, freed from birth and death. 

Such news of excelling joy and ever unheard 
To the world was like a fairy tale. 

Self-extinction thou didst not teach. 

Self-extension thou didst not preach, 

But the giving up of all that belongs to it ; 

A deeper apprehension of the mystery of existence. 
Through knowledge world’s deliverance from sorrow 

and suffering, 

—Thy teaching not marked by breadth but depth of 

mentality. 

Unfettered from birth, Nirvana-attained, 

Thou wentest out to preach world’s good,— 

Desireless act and desireless Sadhana 
In which man is not fettered to abt : 

No desire for crop—^no need of field. 

No birth—^no act, no act—no birth. 

Despite work was not by thee forbidden. 

But unselfish work springing up in abundance 
From man descended to the lowest life : 

Thy golden rule of life and conduct 

Is as the code of conduct for men and nations 

And bystander of their restraint and kindness now. 

Work thou didst never abolish, but rather 
Proclaimedest the new religion of Ipving work : 
'^Observing all rites and fasts and kneeling all day 
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Are fruitless all, but rising up with work in hand. 

Helping,the sick, the poor and in distress 
Ever let thy stream of life be flowed out/* 

“Of all renunciations of thy self is the best. 

Of all gifts of thy life is the highest ; 

In Such renunciation and such gift 
Beward’s enjoyment enp is smashed ; 

Thus shalt thou rest in Brahma then 
Merged as a water drop in the ocean.” 

The kind in act and the meek in heart 
Shall inherit the earth is told : 

Thy life, 0 Buddha, proves the truth ; 

If all are not associated with thy name 
Yet thy lovable life and teaching quaint 
Aptly go to become the rule of life of men. 

“ My body will perish, but not the Buddha, 

He will live for ever in his message of love. 

Be not unconsoled because I die,** to thy disciples 

thou saidst : 

In the fulfilment of the truth of thy utterance 
The kingdom of God shall be established on earth— 

In Truth-Eternal. Wisdom-Brahma all shall dwell. 

Whoever came near were charmed 

By thy unique personality, and hearing thy teaching 

The learned bowed at thy feet as also common meu, 

The rich and the poor all, as if they found a price¬ 
less treasure : 


Xeaving their dear relatives and homes 

Went out to serve the world for thy attachment. 

Inspired by the majesty of thy teaching 
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To iaany a land thy disciples west ; 

Hearing thy peerless message they preached, 

Seeing their selfless lives, saintly character. 

Many believed in thy teaching then,— 

More Buddhists than other believers are on earth so still. 

Like other messiahs never claimedest relation to Brahma 
But in godly virtues thou becamest adored of men ; 

The virtuous and evil-livers everywhere all 
Contemplating thy transcending life and character, ' 
Overflowing with high reverence and love. 

Feel happy as if they are thy disciples all. 


G. C. Ghos£i 
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THE INDIAN JUDGE 

{A Comparative Study.) 

The judge occupies a pre-eminent position in the moderni 
state. He is the guardian of the rights and privileges of the 
people against the encroachment of private persons and the 
aggression of executive officers. His function consists ini inter¬ 
preting the laws of the country, and applying them to individual 
cases. He has got to settle not only private disputes but bring 
under review executive action. Now the way he discharges his 
duty is of vilial importance to the people. The legislature may 
lay down good and whole-some laws. But they would not be of 
any avail if they are not ably, promptly, and impartially applied. 
Without right administration of justice, good government is out 
of the question. “ There is no better test of the excellence of 
a government than the efficiency of its judicial system, for no¬ 
thing more nearly touches the welfare and security of the 
average citizen.” ^ Indeed, as Laski says, ” There is rarely a 
better index to the quality of the state-life than the justice it 
offers to its citizens.” ^ 

Now to attain efficiency in judicial administration “ We 
require legal knowledge and skill, impartiality, incorruptibility 
and independence in the persons forming the judicial tribu¬ 
nals.”® Without looking to the interest of any, without con¬ 
sulting personal profit or party gain, without grinding national or 
communal axe, the judge has got to decide a case on its own 
merits. He is no respecter of persons. Neither the smile nor 
the frown of any authority, however high, may influence his 
verdict. For his judicial decision, he must be independent of 

* Lord Br]rce-~Qvioted by Mvmro in the GoTernments of Europe, p. 619. 

* A Grammar of Politics, p. 128> 

* Henry Sidgwiok—Elements of Politics, p. 466, 

6 
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all external control. For what they (judges ) do in the pro¬ 
cess of making and applying law, they must be answerable to 
no one except their owni conscience.”^ 

In order to secure this independence of the judiciary, both 
Locke and Montesquieu advocated the complete Separation of 
Powers which they thought “ to be the secret of freedom.”^ 
The three branches of Government, the executive, the legislature 
and the judiciary, must be separated and clearly distinguished 
from one another. They must constitute practically three inde¬ 
pendent air-tight compartments. Their combination any way 
would be fatal to the liberty of the citizen. “ When the legis¬ 
lative and executive powers are united in the same person, or 
in the same body of magistrates,” observes Montesquieu,“ there 
can be no liberty ; because apprehensions may arise, lest the 
same monarch or senate should enact tyrannical laws, to execute 
them in a tyrannical manner.” 

“ Again, there is no liberty,” continues the same authority, 
** if the judiciary power be not separated from the legislative 
and executive. Were it joined with the legislative, the life 
and liberty of the subject would be exposed to arbitrary 
control; for the judge would be then the legislator. Were 
it joined to the executive power, the judge might behave 
with violence and oppression.” ® This doctrine held long the 
imagination of the people of Europe and America. It seemed 
to have enshrined all political wisdom. In the constitutional 
practices of the present day world, however, there has been a 
wide departure from this principle. So far as the relations 
between the executive and the legislature are concerned, the 
doctrine has been completely thrown overboard ini the leading 
States of Europe. They have adopted parliamentary form of 
government in which the executive and the legislature are not 


' H. J. Laski—A Grammar of PolitioB, p 129. 

* Ibid., p. 104. AIbo Bee Gettel—Hietorj of PoUtioal Thought, p. 2S4. 

* The Spirit of Laws, Vol. I, p. 168. Tranelated by T. Nugent, 
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only not separate, but the executive is really a committee of the 
legislature. 

But, however, modified the principle of separation of powers 
may have been in actual constitutional operation, the fact 
remains that the judiciary should be, in all respects, immune 
from any external control. In this aspect of the problem, the 
assertion of Montesquieu still enshrines the vital truth. Neither 
the executive nor the legislature should be given any opportu¬ 
nity to interfere with the independence of the judge. **Itis 
the business of the judge to be the task-master of the executive. 
He has to see that its interpretation of its powers is never so 
elastic that it either arrogates novelty to itself or bears unequally 
upon the body of citizens. To such ends as these, it follows 
that every executive act should be open to the scrutiny in the 
courts ; and the decision of the judiciary should always be bind¬ 
ing upon the executive unless the legislature otherwise resolves.”^ 
We thus can at once see that “ to make it ( the judiciary ) in 
any sense subordinate to the executive is to make impossible 
the performance of the most urgent function within its province.”* 
The combination of judicial and executive powers is clearly inad¬ 
missible, for in that case the judicial decision will only cloak the 
executive tyranny. The judicial power will only be used to 
subserve executive expediency. The administrator may launch 
upon a certain line of action for reasons of state. An indepen¬ 
dent judge may declare it illegal and set it at naught. But in 
case, the administrator himself was to interpret the Law, he 
would certainly interpret it in favour of his own executive action. 

Now if we are to take away the judges altogether out of 
the influence of the legislature and the executive, the logical 
system would be to vest their election in the sovereign people. 
Neither the legislative organ nor the executive body should 
have anything to do with their appointment.® Many of 


*• Luki— A Grammar of FoliticB, p. j298. 

*JW<l.,p. 800. 

* Bargasa—Politkal Scieooa and Constitutional Law, Vol. U, p. 822. 
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the American States, imbued with extreme democratic 
tendencies, have accepted this principle of popular election.^ In 
France also during the revolutionary days, the judges had to be 
elected directly by the people. The Bevolution preferred this 
system only to ensure the reciprocal independence of the diffe¬ 
rent branches of Government.® But the elected judges run the 
risk, in the administration of justice, of being at the mercy of 
their electors. They may be led to favour their friends or 
seek to avenge themselves upon their enemies.”® Besides, the 
judges, to be efficient, would require some kind of specialised 
skill and experience. But these qualities cannot be regularly 
obtained by any system of popular election. ’ The popular elec¬ 
tors do not constitute the fit body to sift out the techoical quali¬ 
fications of the different candidates in an impartial, scientific 
and judicial spirit. They would simply be swayed by other 
extraneous forces and the persons they would elect would much 
often, make square pegs in round holes. Merit will have no 
chance of being rewarded. It is, therefore, a truism, as John 
Stuart Mill observes that “ of all officers of Government, those 
in whose appointment any participation of popular suffrage is 
the most objectionable are judicial officers. While there are no 
functionaries whose special and professional qualifications the 
popular judgment is less fitted to estimate, there are none in 
whose case absolute impartiality, and freedom from connection 
with politicians, or sections of politicians, are of anything like 
equal importance.”® In actual operation, the system of elective 
judges has been found wanting in the American States. Pro¬ 
per persons have not been elevated to the bench and as a result 
the character of the judiciary has been almost hopelessly lower¬ 
ed. The principle of popular election which was once advocated 

’ Bryce—The American Commonwealth, Vol. 1, p. 506. 

* B. Poincare-" How Prance is governed, p. 234. 

> Ibid., p. 236. 

* Munro—The Governmenta of Europe, p. 620. 

* Bepresehtative Government. 
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to ensure the independence of the judges has now succeeded only 
in inducing timidity and discouraging their independence.^ 

Nor has the system of legislative election fared any better. 
A few of the American States have required their legislature to 
elect the judges.® The judges of the Swiss Federal Court also 
are elected by the Federal Assembly.® But “ election by modern 
legislatures means party elections, and party judges are bad 
judges. The very conditions of election by party are the nega¬ 
tion of the judicial frame of mind.”^ In fact, as Professor Laski 
urges, “ either popular election as in America, or Legislative 
election as in Switzerland, is neither of them adequate. 
Appointment by the executive has, on the whole, produced the 
best results.” ® The framers of the American constitution were 
all imbued with the spirit of the doctrine of the separation of 
powers. But even the statesmen of such political conviction 
gave the executive head of the state all initiative in matters of 
federal judicial appointment. “All the judges of the courts of the 
Central Government are nominated by the President, confirmed 
by senate, and commissioned by the President.” ® It certainly 
testifies to the wisdom of their action that the people of America 
to-day have more faith and confidence in the federal judges 
appointed by the executive than in the state judges elected direct¬ 
ly by the people.’ 

In most European countries as well, judicial appointment 
is made by the executive. In France, the experiment that was 
made during the revolutionary regime has been abandoned and it 
is the executive that now nominates the judges.® Thus the land 


^ Brjce—The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, p. 607. Also see J. B. Marriott—The 
Mechanism of the Modern State, Vol. IT, pp. 809-812. 

* Ibid., p. 606. 

* J. M. Vincent—Q-overnment in Switzerland, p. 208. 

* B. N. Gilchrist—Separation of Executive and Jadioial Functions, p. 131. 

* A Grammar of Politicians, p. 302, 

* Burgess—Political Science, etc., Vol. II, p. 322. 

' Bryce—The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, pp. 271-2. 

■ B. Poincare—How France is governed, p. 236. 
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of Monitesquieu himself, the exponent of the principle of separa¬ 
tion of powers, has refused to undertake the luxury of elective 
judges. 

In Britain also, the judges are appointed by the executive. 
There are no elective judges in the country.^ Moreover the 
supreme judicial officer, the Lord Chancellor, occupies, at the 
same time, the portfolio of justice in the supreme executive body, 
the cabinet. In him, therefore, the executive and the judiciary 
meet, and to this extent, the principle of separation of powers 
has been frankly given the go-bye. All other judges in the state 
are appointed by him. It might be surmised that this arrange¬ 
ment would make the judiciary a hand-maid of the executive, 
that the judges would be obliged, under the circumstances, to serve 
the exigencies of executive administration. But “leading American 
lawyers and judges have frequently paid tribute to the indepen¬ 
dence, promptness and impartiality with which justice is 
administered by English tribunals. One reason can be found in 
the position of absolute independence which all the judges of 
English courts enjoy.’ All of them are appointed and hold office 
for life.““ 

The question of the tenure of office now, therefore, comes out 
prominent. It is “ of the greatest importance in determining 
independence; a precarious tenure has a tendency to work against 
independent action; a permanent tenure encourages it.” * Of the 
three branches of Government, the judiciary is naturally the 
weakest. The executive dispenses the honours and holds the 
sword of the community. The legislature commands the purse 
and prescribes the rules by which the duties and rights of every 
citizen are regulated. The judiciary, however, has no influence 
over either the sword or the purse. It is, therefore, in constant 
danger of being influenced and overpowered by the other two 

* Munro—The Goveinments of Europe, p. 277. See also Lowell—The OoTernment of 
Eng., Vol. n, p. 4S1. 

‘ Ifunro—Tbe GoTernments of Europe, p. 377. 

* B. M. Dawson—The Priuotple of OfiScial Independenoe, p. 16. 
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branches of Government. Now to counteract this influence and 
to follow a straight path of its own, it requires permanency in 
office which contributes the most to its firmness and indepen< 
dence. “That inflexible and uniform adherence to the rights of 
the constitution and of individuals, which we perceive, to be 
indespensable in the courts of justice, can certainly not be expec¬ 
ted from judges who hold their offices by temporary commission. 
Periodical appointments, however regulated, or by whomsoever 
made, would, in some way or other, be fatal to their necessary 
independence.’’^ 

“On the whole it seems best that judges in all grades 
should ordinarily hold office during good behaviour. 
They must not hold office during the pleasure of the Exe¬ 
cutive or the Legislature. That would simply make the 
judiciary subservient to either of the other two branches of 
Government—an undesirable contingency. Once appointed, 
they should hold office for life. Nor should they look to the 
executive for their promotion ini office and emoluments. 
“Promotion by the executive from a lower grade to higher may 
be as dangerous to independence as the power of dismissal, 
since it would be practically much easier for the executive to 
reward judicial subserviency by promotion than to punish its 
opposite by dismissal.’’* Now whichever body would determine 
the future promotion of the judges would control, to a great 
extent, their will and conscience. It is, therefore, a good 
system, accepted in many modern countries that there must be 
no promotion in the judiciary. Promotion in office constitutes 
no doubt an excellent incentive to the earnest spirits in any 
service. In the case of the judiciary however, it would do more 
harm than good. *‘It may be taken as a general rule that the 
promotion of an efficient public official is an excellent thing for 
the man himself, for his fellow officials, and the public service 


*■ The FederalUt—No t 78. 
• Ibid., p. 460. 


* Sidgwick—ElemeotB of Politics, p. 464. 
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as R whole. The conspicuous exception to tliis rule is the 
judiciary.” ^ 

In the U. S. A. all the Federal Judges hold office during 
good behaviour, i.e., are removable only by impeachment.® 
The judges are appointed to a fixed post on a fixed salary. 
They labour under no fear of a transfer from one post 
to another for a decision not to the liking of the executive.® 
Nor do they expect any favour at its hand for any action 
after its mind. Neither hope of promotion, nor fear of 
degradation affects their independence.* In the British 
judiciary, also, there is no promotion system. The 
inferior judges, however, can be removed from the bench 
at the instance of the Lord Chancellor. The amount of protec¬ 
tion given to the lower grade federal judges of the U. S. A. is 
thus to some extent denied to their British compeers. The 
Supreme Court judges, however, can be removed only on an 
address of both Houses of Parliament.® In Prance also both by 
law and by usage, security of judicial tenure has been well 
established.® But the promotion system which has been put 
down as dangerous to judicial independence constitutes the very 
basis of the French judicial organisation. “All judicial posts 
except the very lowest are filled by promotion.” ’ 

This elevation of the judges from a lower to a higher grade 
in France, of course, does not depend wholly upon the freaks of 
the executive. The minister of justice determines it, only with 
the help of an expert commission. But it cannot be said that 
extraneous influence and back-stairs pressure have no bearing 


» R. M. Dawaon—The Principle of Official Independence, pp.''^8.fi9. 

* Bryce—The American Commonwealth, Vol. I, p. 220. 

■ The Italian higher jadiciary suSers considerably from this difficulty, and its inds- 
is, of course, correspondingly impaired. See A. L. Lowell—Governments and 
Parties in Continental Europe, Vol. I, p. 177. 

* Bryce—-The American Commonwealth, Vol. 1, p. 281. 

* Ibid.t p. 229.. 

e Monro—The Governments of Europe, p. 626. 

* Zbtd., p. 620. 
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upop it. In fact, other factors, than seniority and merit much 
often decide the future of a judge. This is certainly not a 
congenial atmosphere for the growth of judicial independence 
and impartiality. The efficacy of the principle, therefore, 
that the judges should be appointed to a fixed post on a fixed 
salary is still unquestioned. 

Now once the judge is given an opportunity to exercise bis 
independence, we should see how his efficiency can be ensured. 
Without thorough legal knowledge and skill, none on the bench 
can do full justice to his duty. Before, therefore, a person is 
elevated to the bench, he should be expected to possess a 
thorough grounding in the legal principles and practices. Both 
in England and the United States, the judges are recruited from 
practising lawyers of sufficient experience and standing. And 
for the higher courts in England, the judges “are habitually 
taken from the leading men at the bar.” ^ This promotion from 
the bar to the bench is natural and easy and at the same time it 
contributes most to the efficiency of the judges. Practising and 
experienced lawyers not only possess a good grasp of the scientific 
principles of law but at the same time get accustomed to legal 
procedure. They live and move in legal atmosphere and sur¬ 
roundings. They remain behind the scene long enough to see 
through the subtlety of cases and get at the kernel of truth. 
It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that they alone should be 
elevated to the bench. In fact “an appointment to the bench 
is regarded by most lawyers as the crowning stage of a success¬ 
ful career at the bar.”* The high honour and dignity that 
attach to a judicial position are always inviting to the able and 
ambitious among the lawyers. Again in the interests of justice 
and fair dealing, good relations between the bench and the bar are 
indispensable. Now these can be easily ensured if the leading 
members of the bar are promoted, as a naatter of course, to the 
bench. A lawyer-judge has naturally a good deal of sympathy 

^ LoweU—Th« GtiTernmeot of Eogland, Vol. 11, p. 4fi9. 

* Ifnnro—Tho Govornments of Europe, p. 619, 
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and respect for the profession to which he once belonged.^ 
The bar also has a good amount of regard for the position now 
occupied by one of its own leading ex-members. This mutual 
respect and sympathy also inspires popular confidence iu the 
judiciary. From the bar to the bench, it is therefore, a most 
natural step. 

In the 18th century, the administrative system had abso¬ 
lutely broken down in India. “Lack of governance” was the 
pre-eminent feature of the time. The collapse of the mighty 
Moghul Empire had let loose all the forces of separatism and 
sectionalism in the country and heralded the Great Anarchy 
with all its horrid results. The East India Company, that 
was gradually stepping into the shoes of the Great Moghuls 
could not, for some time, grasp the full significance of 
its new position. In Bengal it remained, for many years, in 
power without responsibility. And even a high British Officer 
in India who has traced the rise of the Company’s power in this 
country, has been constrained to observe that these years of 
misrule constitute “the only period of Anglo-Indian history 
which throws grave and unpardonable discredit on the English 
name.”® At last the situation became so grave that not only 
the Company’s Directors themselves had to be prepared to face 
administrative responsibility but His Majesty’s Government 
also began to interfere in Indian affairs and “ regulate ” Indian 
administration. But it was not possible to transplant over¬ 
night a cut and dried governmental system to the Indian soil. 
The Britishers were new ‘to this country and unfamiliar with its 
social traditions, cultural background and economic system. 
Without a thorough and systematic exploration of administrative 

*■ *‘Tfae Federal judge who has recently quitted the ranks of the bar reaiaina in 
sympathy with it, respects its views, desires its approbation.” Bryce—The American 
Oommon-wealth, Vol. 1, p. 265. 

* Slir Alfred Lyall—British Dominion in India (1906), p. 143. Also see L* S. 6* 
O’Malley—History of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa under British Rule, p. 198. “It was 
essential to discontinue the vicious system under which the company was a kind of slewing 
partner, receiving revenue without assuming responsibility,” *' ' 
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and economic facts it was not possible for the Company to 
impose a ready-made administrative structure upon India. All 
that the East India Company could do during the first half- 
century of its rule was to make administrative experiments. 
Most of its governmental measures were naturally tentative in 
character. No step could be taken all at once on a permanent 
basis. The crying need of the hour was strong government. 
The resurrection of law and order was the prime duty of the 
administration. In this matter, the Company's government 
occupied the same position in India which Henry VII, the first 
Tudor, occupied in England after the Wars of the Eoses. The 
forces of disorder that were now devastating the land had to be 
checked and subdued and an administrative structure was to be 
reared that would guard against the anarchical traditions of the 
last one century. For the discharge of this duty of the hour, 
a corpse of strong and efficient officers was indispensable and it 
stands to the credit of Lord Cornwallis that he was able to roll 
back the tide of corruption among the Company’s officers and 
instil into them a new spirit and a new ideal. He was success¬ 
ful in creating a true civil service for administering the 
Company’s affairs and putting it on a sound and solid basis. ^ 
Cornwallis, of course, “ had no belief in Indian agency and 
narrowed the field of their employment.”* It was a settled 
policy with him to make the Company’s service a close preserve 
for his countrymen. The Charter Act of 1793 made this policy 
sacrosanct and shut out the Indians altogether from any honour¬ 
able administrative ambition. ® 

Now Jh those rough and troublous days, if the prestige and 
majesty of the Government were to be upheld, its officers must 
act with promptitude and vigour. Concentration of energy and 
effort was essential for the rapid discharge of duty. Niceties 


* P. E. Eoberta—History of British India (1921), pp. 226-27. 

» O'lilalley—History of Bengal, Behar and Oriasa under Britiah Buie, p, 282. 

* Sec. 67 of the Statute 33, Geo., Ill, C 62. See the Public Service Conamiaaion 
Report (1886-87), p. 11. 
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of modern administration were out of place in that age of tur¬ 
moil. The doctrine of the separation of powers which was 
coming into vogue at the time in Europe and America, could 
not fit in with the Indian situation. Concentration of powers 
and authority and unity of command were the principles advoca¬ 
ted and mostly accepted. * 

When Lord Cornwallis came out to India in 1786, he 
promptly united the functions of civil and criminal judge with 
those of an executive and revenue officer. The collectors were 
made ** civil judges and magistrates also.” ^ After a few years 
of his stay in this country, however, Cornwallis changed his 
mind and was convinced of the incompatibility of judicial and 
executive functions, combined in the Revenue officers.® This 
step, of course, was not final. During the first decades of the 
Company’s Administration, everything was, as a matter of 
course, on an experimental basis. Now all the functions 
of Government were vested in one body, now they were to a 
certain extent at least, divided and separated.* Any way the 
tendency was towards union and not separation of powers. 

For administrative convenience, no doubt. Civil Judicial 
functions were at last permanently separated from general 
administation and vested in the District Judges. Criminal 
justice, however, remained combined with Police and executive 
powers.® ’ In the year 1829, some new offices were created in the 
persons of the Commissioners. Each of them was to be in 
charge of four or five districts, and, in addition to revenue work 
was to go out in circuit as session judge.® The supreme control 


* Josepli Chailley—Administrative Problems of British India, pp, 442*48. 

* 448. 

* Section 1 of Regulation 11 of 1793 passed b; the Oovernor-Oeneral in CouncU; see 
the Separation of Judicial from Executive Duties in British India, edited bj P. 0. Bay 

p. 19. 

* Before the regime of Wellesley the G. G. in Council was the highest court of tlx 
Company. But Wellesley did away with this arrangement. Sec O’Malley, p. 308. 

* Gilchrist—Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, p. 38. 

* O’Malley—Bengal, Behar and Orissa under British Buie, p. 851. 
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over'the Police was also vested in these officers * so that the 
Commissioners became responsible at once for higher criminal 
justice and supreme police duties. The executive and judicial 
functions were combined in their hands. A few years later, 
some changes, of course, were introduced and the higher crimi¬ 
nal justice was taken away from the hands of the Divisional 
Commissioners and made over to the District Judges.® This 
was a reform in the right direction. But while higher criminal 
justice was mostly separated from executive duty, lower criminal 
justice remained combined with police functions. The District 
Collectors were the Controllers of the Police and at the same 
time discharged the magisterial duties. 

This combination of powers, this “patriarchal” ® form of 
justice might have suited the Indian situation during early 
British rule, when strong government was the prime necessity 
of the day. It was, however, quite out of tune with the politi¬ 
cal condition of India in the thirties of the last century. The 
people of the older provinces had now been accustomed, for 
over half a century, to stable government. Anarchical forces 
had been exorcised and law and order definitely established. 
It was time that judicial and executive powers which had been 
concentrated in single hands should now be completely separated. 
The union of crifiiinal justice with police function might have 
been warranted in unsettled times, hut its continuance in 
normal peaceful days was only an unhealthy anomaly. There 
were even British Officers in the service of the Company 
who brought out into bold relief the mischief that was 
being committed every day under the system. “The union 

^ Gilchrist—Separatioo of etc., p. 87. 

* Bee O’Malley—Beogal, etc., p. 351. (In some dietricts, however, the Oommisaioner 
of the Diviaion remained still vested with jadicial dntiea. See the Autobiography of Nabin 
Chandra Sen, Vol. II, pp. 269-70.) 

Cf., also Sir Henry Cotton—Indian and Home Memories (1911), p. 163. 

“By a very objectionable arrangement, whicli was shortly afterwards eel aride, the 
Commissionor of Chittagong exercised all the functionB of District and Sesaiona Judge.’’ 

” Sir Richard Temple—Men and Events of my time in India (1882), p. 74. 
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of Magistrate with Collector has been stigmatized' as incom¬ 
patible, but ’ ’ observed Sir Frederick Halliday in 1838, 
“ the function) of thief-catcher with judge is surely more 
anomalous ini theory and more mischievous in practice. So 
long as it lasts, the public confidence in our criminal tribunals 
must always be liable to injury, and the authority of 
justice itself must often be abused and misapplied.”^ The 
Magistrate was Constable, Prosecutor, and Judge all in one. 
He was to prevent crime, apprehend and prosecute offenders, 
and himself sit in judgment upon their alleged offence. As a 
judge, he was expected to bring a fresh and open mind while 
trying a case. Entrusted, however, as he was with executive 
and police functions also, this unbiassed and unprejudiced 
attitude was out of the question. As a prosecutor, his natural 
tendency was towards taking for granted the guilt of the prose¬ 
cuted person. Sitting on the bench in a different capacity, he 
could not certainly shake off' the prejudice already formed in his 
mind.“ Hence “to secure justice, an unbiassed judge who 
has no responsibility for the prosecution, seems indispen¬ 
sable. 

The District Officer in 1837 was certainly saddled with too 
heavy a responsibility and unless he was relieved of some of his 
duties even the camel’s back would be broken. Now the 
duties that should have been taken away from him were the 
judical functions which he was discharging vdth such a detri¬ 
ment to the character of Justice. Illogically, however, the 
Government separated from his charge the revenue functions 
which were now vested in a separate ofl&cer, the Collector, 

^ Minute of dissent in the Report of the Oommittee which sat iu 1837 to draw up a 
plan for the more efiScient organisation of the police. See the Separation of Judicial from 
Executive functions. Edited by P. C. Bay, p. 14. 

# A British I.C.S. Officer gave the following piece of precious advice to young Nabin 
Chandra Son : “ So long as you do not get any contrary evidence, you should regard every 
defendant as guilty.” See Nabin Chandra Sen’s Autobiography, Vol. II, p. 15. 

* Sidgwick—Elements of Politics, p. 477. 
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while he remained still endowed with both judicial and police 
functions/ 

This arrangement also did not last long. Administrative 
exigencies again demanded some kind of reshuffling of the 
system. In the year 1853, Sir Cecil Beadon, then Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, submitted a note in which he 
advocated the reunion of the magisterial with revenue func¬ 
tions.'^ This set the ball rolling, A long drawn out struggle 
now began between two of the ablest of the Company’s Officers 
with regard to the question of the separation of powers. Sir 
’ Frederick Halliday had already changed his front and gone back 
on his views of 1838. He was now a zealous convert to the 
Oriental theory of government enunciated by Sir Cecil Beadon.® 
He now resisted vehemently the contention of Sir John Peter 
Grant that the only separation, not only desirable but indispenr 
sable, was that between the executive and judical powers. Sir 
Frederick held that in India this logical separation would be 
simply disastrous in its effect. It would wound the prestige and 
self-respect of the district officers and bring the administration 
into contempt among the Indians.^ This controversy raged for 
some years at a stretch and at last the matter was taken up by 
the Police Commission of 1860. 

The Government of India were not altogether unmindful of 
the incongruous combination of judicial and executive functions 
in the same hands. In issuing Instructions to the Police Com¬ 
mission, it pointed out that “ the functions of a Police are 
either protective and repressive or detective, to prevent crime 
and disorder, or to find out criminals and disturbers of the peace. 
These functions are in no respect judicial. This rule requires 
a complete severance of the Police from the Judicial authorities, 
whether those of higher grade or the inferior magistracy in their 

‘ Gilchrist—Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, pp. 38, 44. 

* Ibid., p. 45, 

* Ibid., p. 46. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 
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judicial capacity.”^ The Police Commission also noticed the 
anomaly of such a union of powers and recommended that as r. 
rule the official who was to collect and trace out the links of 
evidence, and prosecute the offender should on no account sit in 
judgment on the case. While this was the general opinion of 
the members of the Commission they bad not the courage to 
follow it up to its logical extent. They made an exception ini 
favour of the District Officer. While other magistrates must be 
shorn of all their connection with the Police, the District Magi¬ 
strate must still remain vested with supervisory and controlling 
authority over this institution.® Thus the separation of judicial 
from executive functions was to be arrested half way. And we 
shall soon find that even the concession that was made to the 
demand for separation came to nothing under our administrative 
arrangement. 

On the basis of the recommendations of the Police Commi¬ 
ssion, an Act was passed by the Government of India in 1861. 
It confirmed the union of judicial and executive functions in the 
hands of the District Officers. “ The actual executive control of 
the Police passed to the Superintendent of Police, but his work 
in the detection and prevention of crime was supervised by the 
District Magistrate, who also tried criminal cases.” * How and 
again attempts have been made since then to separate the func¬ 
tions and make the judiciary an independent branch of Govern¬ 
ment. ^ And once at least this question came within practical 
politics. In 1906, Sir Harvey Adamson, the Home Member of 
the Government of India, adumbrated, at his own instance, 
a scheme before the Legislative Council. Here he pointed out 
that the Government were going at last to introduce the much 

i The Separation of Judicial from Executive duties in British India, Edited by P. G. 
Bay, pp. 27*28. 

f* Ibtd.,pp. 31-32. 

® Gilchrist—Separation of Executive and Jtidicial Poweis, pp. 92-3. 

* In the year 1899, a memorial signed by Lord Hobhouac and others was presented 
to the Secretary of State pointing out the anomaly of combining Executive with Judicial 
t^osinesf. 
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desired separation step by step. He also informed the Council 
thEt the experiment would be made first in Bengal. ‘ Ultimately 
however, everything ended in smoke. Nothing came out of all 
this. The District Magistrate, even to-day, is not only the 
executive head of the district, but also controls the minor 
criminal justice within the area. This arrangement has been 
maintained chiefly on the plea that the prestige and influence of 
the District Officers would suffer considerably if judicial powers 
were taken out of their hands. 

They are, so to say, the “ Mainstay ” and the “Keystone” 
of British administration in India. Upon their power and pres¬ 
tige, the whole fabric rests. And in case, their hands come to 
be weakened the whole British administrative system would 
collapse all on a sudden.* “ The District Magistrate who is 
the eye and ear of Government should hold in his hands all the 
threads of the different branches of the administration, and 
should have the officials in all those branches under his general 
control.” ® 

Now the District Officer, as a first class Magistrate, “ can 
pass sentences of imprisonment up to two years and of fine up 
to Rs. 1,000.” Besides, the District Magistrate is an appellate 
Judge as well. “ From a conviction by a second or third class 
Magistrate an appeal lies to the District Magistrate. ” * In his 
capacity as the District Magistrate he has also certain powers of 
control over all other Local Magistrates.® He can transfer a case 
from the file of one to that of another Magistrate. He has also 
the right to call for and look over their records. And what is 
more important than the rest is the fact that the future of other 
Magistrates considerably depends upon his opinions about them. 

* Gilcbrist« p. 122. 

* See tbe extract from the Mionte of Sir James Fitajames Stephen, quoted in 
Separation of Judicial from Executive Powers, Ed. by P. G. Bay, p. 189. 

* See tbe Article of Sir Cbarles Elliott in tbe ** Asiatic Quarterly Beview” for Oct., 
1826. 

* Kale—Indian Administration (1028), p. 414. 

* Chailley—Administrative Problems of British India, p. 418, 
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The promotion! of the Deputy Magistrates is altogether in his 
hands. Upon his confidential reports, hangs their future^^ 
Under these circumstances, it is palpable that' the separation of 
magisterial from police duties which has been effected in the 
case of the other Magistrates is nothing but a misnomer. 

The District Officer is the controller of the Police and the 
head of the Magistracy. In every case, therefore, in which the 
Police is interested and the District ofiacer himself is directly or 
indirectly a party, honest and impartial justice would be out of 
the question. The predilections of the District Magistrate would 
find a natural weight with the subordinate Magistrates and they 
would decide the case, always to the satisfaction of their chief. 
Hence “ to make a judge’s promotion dependent on the favour 
of the chief police officer is a direct and most unwholesome in¬ 
centive to him to gratify his master’s wishes; and so long as 
criminal courts are virtually under Police control, it is hopless 
to expect from them either justice or independence.” ^ The late 
Mr. Monomohan Ghosh pointed out very lucidly in a press 
interview how the trying Magistrates were instructed in his 
days, by the District Officer as to the turn their judgment 
should take. ** I know of many instances ” observed Mr. 
Ghosh, ** in which what are called demi-official ' chits ’ in 
India have been sent by the District Magistrate during the 
progress of a case to a subordinate Magistrate engaged in trying 
it, telling him how to proceed in matters which are purely judi¬ 
cial.”* Judicial independence was thus out of the question, 
rather judicial subserviency was the rule. In the case. Constable 
Narsingh vs. Messrs. Corbett and Simkins, Mr. Pennell, the 
District Judge of Chapra, castigated the subservient attitude of 
the Deputy Magistrate, Moulavi Zakir Hussain. He pointed 
out ** it certainly does seem to me that Maulavi Zakir Hossain’s 

^ Nabin Chandra Ben's Autobiography, Vol. V, pp. 62>63. 

* The Bight Hon. Sir Richard Oarth—Statement printed in " India '* for Angnst 
1893; gee P. G. Bay—Separation of Judicial, etc., p. 148. 

» The inteTTiew published in “ India " for Dec., 1896. 
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predilection for satisfying his superior at all costs might find 
more legitimate indulgence on the revenue side. And it will be a 
grave scandal if he be retained as a Magistrate in this neigh¬ 
bourhood.” * This case along with many others of like nature 
illustrates the danger to individual liberty and freedom, from 
the union of executive and judicial powers in the hands of the 
District Officer.® The executive all on a sudden discovers that a 
particular individual is not sufficiently respectful to its authority 
and majesty and has done something not to its liking. It would 
then proceed to apply its Police powers and get the man into 
custody. And the next step it would take woulcikbe the requi¬ 
sition of its judicial powers for maintaining its executive fiat. 
Not that the District Officer himself would try such cases. But 
he would only see that some other Magistrate would do the 
needful.® Criminal justice in India is thus a hand-maid of execu¬ 
tive high-handedness. Instead of being the guardian of the 
rights and liberties of the people, it constitutes an excellent 
handle in repressing their privileges and curving their freedom. 

The union of incompatible functions has again not been the 
only bane of the Indian judiciary. The methods of recruiting 
the judges have also taken away considerably from their effici¬ 
ency and integrity. Almost all the higher judiciary to-day, 
both civil and criminal, is manned by the Indian Civil Service. 
And all the lower Magistracy also is run by the Civil Service 
either of the Imperial or the Provincial grade. Only the lower 
civil judicial offices are filled otherwise. The Munsifs form a 
cadre of their own and are altogether out of the control of the 
executive. They are appointed in theory by the Provincial 
Government, but in reality by the High Court, whose nomina¬ 
tions are accepted without any alteration by the Government. 
Their promotion and transfer are also determined by the High 

' P. C. Bay—Separation, etc., p. 348. 

■ 0/., "We were enconraged then to exercise considerable executive interference with the 
ordinary course of justice." Sir Henry Cotton.—Indian and Home Memories (1911), p. 94. 

* See the cases in P. C. Bay—Separation, etc., pp. 968-827. 
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Court. Formerly, the Munsifs were recruited from the ranks 
of the clerks of the Judge’s Courts. The study of law had not 
yet been undertaken in an extensive scale and on a scientific 
method. The Indian bar had not yet been properly organised. 
The peshkars and sheristadars, who had been inside a law court 
and had as such an opportunity to breathe the judicial atmos¬ 
phere and pick up the legal technicalities, were, under the cir- 
cum8tances,iihe most suitable persons to be elevated to the 
bench. They had already earned some acquaintance with the 
judicial procedure and as Munsifs managed somehow to tackle 
the petty cases before them. They had, however, no grounding 
in law and the practice of recruiting the Munsifs from their 
ranks cauld not, therefore, be made permanent. Meanwhile 
law colleges were started and the study of law became 
scientific. And about fifty years back, the system came into 
vogue that law graduates with some years’ practice at the 
bar should be appointed to these judicial posts.* 

For many years, this practice was maintained. The 
Public Service Commission of 1912-15, however, thought that 
the three years’ experience at the bar whiqh was demanded 
of every candidate for the Munsifship was really not a very 
essential condition. It would be better if the Munsifs were 
directly recruited from the law college and then posted as 
assistants to some District Judge. This period of probation 
over, they should be given an independent bench.“ To-day 
the practice is rather irregular. Now and again practising 
lawyers are appointed to these judicial positions. Now, 
however, distinguished law-graduates are appointed direct to 

‘ See the Report of the Public Services Commission (1886-87), p. 26. And bIso 
Gilchrist—Separation of Executive and Judicial Functions, p. 26. 

• See the Report of the Islington Commission, pp. 191.92. “ This arrangement 
(that persons only with at least three years’ experience at the bar should be recruited) 
has the disadvantage that it delays recruitment to the detriment of an officer's pension 
BDd prevents his reaching a position of real responsibility young enough in life. In 
praotioe also the period is not sufficient to enable youngmen to have acquired any real 
experience and is thus of little practical use.’* 
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the benich. No experience, as a lawyer, is demanded of 
them. This has not been a step in the right direction. We 
have seen already that the best way to ensure the efficiency 
of the judges is to recruit them from practicing lawyers of 
quite a good standing. Three years’ experience, as had been 
demanded hitherto, would, no doubt, accustom an intelligent 
man to the ways of the law courts. It would be better, 
however, if some time more be spent at the bar before his 
promotion to the bench. The British custom of recruiting 
judges from lawyers, of at least five years’ standing satisfies 
all the requirements. This system has got to be introduced 
in our country in the matter of recruiting the lower judiciary. 
Whatever training a law graduate may undertake during 
his probationary period cannot, in any way, compensate for 
the real experience he may achieve at the bar. 

• Lower criminal justice is administered by Civil Servants 
of either the Imperial or the Provincial cadre. In fact, most 
of the petty criminal cases are decided by the Deputy 
Magistrates. But neither these officers nor the junior Indian 
Civil Service men, who are their coadjutors in this matter, 
are whole time criminal judges. The Deputy Magistrates 
belong to the executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service. 
They are recruited primarily for executive work and much 
of their time they devote to executive business.* Their 
appointment is made not on the basis of their knowledge in 
law, but on the ground of their general fitness for all-round 
executive duty. Practically, most of these officers get no 
legal training before their appointment. Even while in service, 
and actually administering criminal justice, their knowledge 
in law does not go beyond a perfunctory acquaintance with 
the sections of Indian criminal code.^ Now as Magistrates 

^ 8m the Beport of the Public Servicet) CommiBgioa of 1886-7, pp. 223. The atatement 
made iu this Beport aa regards the duties of these officers is equally true to-day. 

* “ The majority or practically all of them have no grounding whatever in the 
principles of law, and get no training whatever iu criminal jurisprudence which 
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their responsibility is quite a heavy one. Those among them 
with first class powers may sentence a person to two years* 
hard labour. The public may naturally expect that those 
who are called upon to discharge such highly responsible 
judicial business should have a thorough and systematic legal 
training. But as a rule, not only do these officers not bring 
with them at the time of recruitment any comprehensive legal 
knowledge, but in the service itself they have no opportunity 
to make good their defect. Their probationary period is not 
exclusively devoted to legal affairs. Nor is their further 
career dedicated to criminal justice alone. They have got to 
combine their judicial work with all other matters of public 
business. Naturally their legal knowledge remains, throughout 
their official life, limited to the sections of criminal law which 
they picked up some how at the time of the departmental 
examinations. It is high time that this system should • be 
completely overhauled. With the complete separation of 
executive from judicial functions which, we have seen, is long 
overdue, criminal justice also may be given over to the 
Munsifs.^ Not that the same person would discharge both 
civil and criminal responsibility. But the inferior criminal 
judges should be appointed on the same basis and should hold 
office on the same conditions as the Munsifs. A comprehensive 
legal training at the college followed by a reasonable experience 
at the bar would make an excellent qualification for the criminal 
judge, as for the Munsif 

enters largely into the performance of their duties, etc.” See separate notebyM. B. 
Chanbal in the Islington Commission Beport, p. 237. ' Ibid., p. 238. 

* See the ” Bengalee ” of the 12th August, 1927, on the question of the appointment 
of Presidency Magistrates. "The Indian Civil Service or the Bengal Civil Service 
men do not get a sufficient legal training. No doubt many of them turn out to be 
excellent magistrates even vrithout any proper legal training. But the advantage of 
the training which a practice at the bar implies cannot be supplied even by long experience 
in the service. The executive bias which is often apparent in our magistrates serves 
only to make the magistracy less respected by the public. And freedom from that 
bias can be secured most effectively by practice at the bar and the legal training and 
attitude of independence which such practice implies.” 
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The principle of recruitment which we advocate for the 
lower judiciary, is still more urgent in the case of the higher 
justice.' Graver responsibility is involved in this field and * 

* greater acumen and insight are called for, on the part of the 
judges. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that persons 
only with a proper legal training and with a requisite legal 
experience at the bar should be raised to such onerous judicial 
posts. 

Hitherto, the higher judiciary has been formed mostly 
by the members of the Indian Civil Service. These superior 
judicial positions have been mainly reserved for them by 
statute.^ During early British rule, it was, of course, indis¬ 
pensable that these officers alone should discharge high judicial 
duties. The Indian legal system was then in a state of 
flux. Indian customs and traditions were being slowly 
influenced and modified by English Common law and equity, 
s Out of this intermixture, a new legal system was being 
gradually evolved. Under these circumstances, the officers 
of the Indian Civil Service who had imbibed the spirit of 
English social ethics and had at the same time made themselves 
familiar with Indian conditions were the fit persons to settle 
all legal disputes.® 

For a considerable period of time again justice was not 
looked upon as a special branch of government that required 
specialised training to conduct. It was taken to be a part of 
general administration. Hence officers who could discharge 
revenue duties to-day, or police functions to-morrow, might 
easily occupy the judicial bench the day after. Even when 
Civil Judicial functions were separated for administrative con¬ 
venience and vested in the District Judges, these officers were 
not to take up permanently the judicial line. In their onward 

* The Statute of 1861. See tbePublio Semcea CommisBion Beport (1886.7), pp. 
17-18. 

> Bee the Minute of Dissent by Sir Abdur Bahim in tbe Islington Commission Beport, 

p. 484. 
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progress from the bottom to the top of the service, they were, for 
a while, to fill the position of the District Judges.* 

It thus comes to this that men untrained and inexperienced, 
were entrusted with high judicial revsponsibility. Theynatur-* 
ally proved to be square pegs in round holes. The result was 
what could only be expected under the circumstances. There 
was a frequent miscarriage of justice and the law courts came to 
incur public odium and censure. Most of the Judges were not 
accustomed to judicial procedure and had no systematic and 
detailed acquaintance with the laws which they were called upon 
to apply. The High Court began to complain and demanded an 
immediate change in the system of the appointment of the 
Judges.® Many of the experienced officers themselves now came 
to hold strong views about the system in vogue. They tried to 
bring home to the Government that the position, of the Judges 
was far from enviable. The Indian bar had now been properly 
organised and attained quite a high standard of professional effi¬ 
ciency. The procedure of the Courts was no longer vague as 
before, it had already come to be clear cut and definite. The 
laws were no longer ill-defined. Hence general ability and 
stout common sense were not sufficient qualities for a man now 
to make an efficient judge.® Good legal training and constant 
judicial experience were demanded of them. It was high time 
that the judicial and executive functions should be completely 
separated and continuous judicial practice provided to those 
engaged in the adjudication of cases. One officer not only 
demanded an absolute separation between the executive and 

' Even all on a sudden an absolutely inexperienced man might be raised to the bench 
of the Sadar Court. When John Kassel Colvin w.aB elevated to such a highly responsible 
post in 1848 "the objections to the appointment were many. With some he had no eSf 
perience. With others, he had no temper. Again he had no knowledge of legal matters.” 
See Colvin’s Life by Colvin (Rulers of India Series, p. 166.) 

* See the opinions of the High Coart of Fort William in 1864 and 1866, inserted in 

P. C. Bay—Separation of Jadicial, etc., pp. 68-66. • 

* See the ■ note of F.B. Cockerell of the Indian Civil Service to the Oor^oment of 
Bengal the 26th July, in 1868,—P. C. Bay, pp, 106-118. 
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judicial classes of officers but actually suggested that the future 
judges should have at least some experience at the bar. ^ 
Without really a further legal equipment, it was not possible for 
the judges even to cope with the lawyers arguing a case before 
him. The Government of India were, however, not yet ready 
to introduce a complete separation of judicial from executive 
duties. All judicial functions, from lower magistracy upwards, 
could not be concentrated in a corps of officers altogether 
distinguished from the executive branch. But though magis¬ 
tracy remained combined with other administrative functions, 
the Government of Bengal, now under the leadership of Sir 
George Campbell, thought out a plan for a more efficient dis¬ 
charge of both executive and superior judicial duties. In 1873, 
the Indian Civil Service in this province was divided into two 
branches and the so-called parallel promotion system was intro¬ 
duced. After several years of service, an officer was to choose 
definitely the line of work he preferred. He might go over to 
the executive and administrative branch or finally enter upon 
the judicial career. Of course, the choice of the officer himself 
was not always to prevail. The Government reserved the right 
of discretion in the matter. In distributing the officers between 
the two branches, the Government were to consider their desires 
and achievements and at the same time the needs and exigencies 
of administration. The object of Sir George Campbell in intro¬ 
ducing this system was “ to secure better training for judges and 
executive officers alike, and to prevent officers shifting at random 
from the executive to the judicial branches of the service, and 
vice versa." ® 

The judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service, however, 
has never been able to capture the imagination of the officers. 
The administrative line has always been popular with them. 
Ambitious and capable men find more openings for distinction 
in administrative work. Greater freedom of action and the more 

* The opioioti of Bivers ThomsoD, 2dth July, 1868 in P. C. Bay, p. 121. 

^ Gilobrist—Separation of Executive and Judioial Functions, pp. 105-6. 

9 
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varied nature of duty in this field have also attracted the sturdier 
spirits.^ Besides, the administrative officers command greater 
respect and wield greater influence and power over the people. 
The judicial officers cannot but look upon with envy the high 
prestige which the executive officers enjoy.* It is, therefore, in 
the fitness of things that the able and the efficient among the 
officers would always seek an executive career, and the judicial 
branch would be simply the dumping ground of the idlers and 
the sluggards. 

Of course, an attempt had long been made to make the 
judicial service more popular and attractive by financial induce¬ 
ments. A system of judicial allowance was introduced and those 
who would join the judicial branch would have the financial 
benefit of this extra income. Only recently however the Lee 
Commission recommended the abolition of this practice.® 

Now after the introduction of this system of parallel promo¬ 
tion, the Indian Civil Servants have nio doubt ceased to move like 
a shuttle-cock between the executive and judicial duties. Those 
who cast in their lot. with the judicial branch to-day, may have 
the benefit of continuous judicial experience throughout their 
career. This regular judicial practice on the part of the judges 
is certainly an asset to the Indian judiciary. Eegular work in 
the same line always facilitates business.* 

The Civilian Judges to-day naturally come to possess greater 
insight into the character of cases than formerly. Their 
acquaintance with the details of judicial procedure also is not 
so very fitful and half-hazard as in the sixties and the seventies 

* John BuBsel Colvin by A. Colvin (Balers of India Series), pp. ]65>6. 

* Dyarchy—Lionel Curtis pp 145-46. 

* Tbe Lee Report—^p. 82. **ThiB advantage in pay was given in view of the fact 
that, in tbe past, the general attractions of judicial work were inferior to those on tbe 
executive side, and consequently a higher rate of pay had to be offered to induce men to 
enter the Judicial Branch voluntarily. We do not consider that this consideration any 
longer applies". 

* Tbe Federalist No; LXXIT. "That experience is the parent of wisdom is an 
adage tbe truth of which is recognised by all," 
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of the last century. But even all this improvement cannot 
make good the fundamental defect which the Civilian Judges 
always labour under. They have never received any systematic 
and thorough training in legal principles nor ever have they any 
experience at the bar. It is always difficult to make individually 
a scientific study of a subject like law and that too in the late 
years of life. And it could not certainly be expected that all 
the Civilian Judges would at all make any such attempt. The 
Islington Commission on the Public Services appreciated this 
difficulty and supported the idea that liberal study allowances 
should be given to the officers who would like “ to undertake 
whilst on leave, the courses of study leading up to a call to the 
bar.” * This scheme, on the face of it, is not quite bad, but 
we do not see why, at all, the judges should be recruited from 
the Civil Service when that means an additional drain on the 
public purse. The services that the public derives from these 
judges do not, by any means, constitute the right return for the 
total amount spent upon them. At a lesser cost, but with a 
more profitable return, many of the front rank young lawyers 
may be induced to go over to the bench. It really makes no 
meaning to appoint an untrained man to a judicial post at a 
greater cost, when a trained man is available at a lower public 
expense. From the stand-point of the litigants, and general 
social welfare, the sooner this method of recruitment is stopped 
the better. “ A civilian judge ” observed Sir Abdur Eahim in 
his excellent minute of dissent in the Islington) Commission 
Eeport, “ who has never been behind the scenes, never drafted 
a plaint or a written statement nor examined or cross-examined 
a witness in his life must be at a considerable disadvantage in 
arriving at the true and important facts of a case.”® It is, 
therefore, high time that the practice of appointing Civil Service 
men to the bench shpuld be given the go-bye and lawyers of 
reasonably long practice should be promoted to these posts. * 


» The Report, p. 178. ’ P. 484. 

* The Islington CommisBiou also recommended that *'ia view of the ability, attainmenta 
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The Indian Civil Service has encroached even upon the 
sacred precincts of the High Courts. Ini the year 1861, the 
Sadre Courts of the Company and the Supreme Court of the 
Crown were amalgamated and transformed into the present 
High Court of Judicature.^ The Sadre Courts of the Company 
were all constituted by its own officers, while the Supreme Court 
was formed by the Judges recruited direct from the Bar in 
England.® Both these elements have been maintained in the High 
Courts of India to-day. And it has been statutorily fixed that 
at least one-third of the judges in these courts must be members 
of the Indian Civil Service. Another one-third must be recruited 
from the English Bar. The rest should be appointed either 
from the subordinate Civil judiciary or from among the pleaders 
practising before the High Court for a period of not less than 
ten years. Of the Indian Civil Service Officers to be appointed 
to the High Court Bench it is demanded that they must not be of 
less than ten years’ standing and must have exercised the powers 
of a District Judge for at least three years.® We have seen 
already that even the duties of a District Judge should not be 
discharged by an I.C.S. man who is simply deficient in the 
principles and details of law and has at best only a perfunctory 
acquaintance with the legal procedure. Now if his appointment 
to the District Bench constitutes an injustice to the litigants and 
the public his promotion to the High Court Bench is more 
condemnable still. 

With very few exceptions the Indian Civil Service Judge has 
always been a disastrous failure in the High Court. The bar 
here is highly efficient and influential. The cases brought before 

and influence of the legal profession in India, the administration would benefit from 
some bar appointments...such an arrangement would concede an important principle and 
afford valuable experience of the possibilities of this method of recruitment.” pp. 169<70. It 
was recommended that forty higher judicial posts should be reserved for men recruited from 
the bar. In Bengal, up to this time, only three appointments have been made on this 
principle. 

* Joseph Cbailley—Administrative Problems of British India (1910), p. 411. 

* Ibid,, p. 409. 

Section 101, Sub-sections (3) and (4) of the Uovt. of India Act. 
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it for 'adjudication are mostly complex and intricate in character. 
The judges are naturally expected to have a thorough grounding 
in even the minutest details of the laws involved. Their 
previous experience in handling such cases inspires confidence 
and respect. But the Civilian Judge who is mostly innocent of 
the detailed knowledge of the laws he is to apply and has never 
had any experience in dealing with such complex matters, 
naturally comes in for castigation at the hands of the lawyers 
pleading before his court. The respect of the bar for the bench 
dwindles, as a matter of course, and the confidence of the public 
in the judiciary comes to be shaken. The system of appointing 
judges has, therefore, to be changed. Only lawyers who have 
practised before the High Court for quite a number of years, 
have been behind the scenes, and earned acquaintance with the 
nature of cases commonly brought before the court, should be 
elevated to the highest bench in a province.^ The connection 
of the Indian Civil Service with the judiciary should be 
immediately and finally discontinued. 

Narbshchandra Kay 


* Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru—The Indian Constitution, p. 164. 
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O, LIFE’S FEVER CURE 1 

0 Lord of love and truth. 

My guide on path of ruth, 

I supplicate Thy grace 
0 let my heart be taught 
To value all as naught 
That covers of Love the face— 

That glorious face divine. 

By fancy called as Thine 
—The fancy of my race. 

I know not what Thou art, 

If whole Thou art or part, 

’Tis sin to call Thee ‘this’, 

Thou art but what Thou art 
The joyous jewel of heart, 

The ceaseless loving kiss. 

Some say there is naught but Thee 
Some, Thy works all I see— 

What I praise or blame. 

All saints and sages spell 
Thy name, but none can tell 
Hast Thou in truth a name. 

What is and then is not 
What’s gained and then is lost 
Works either way in heart ; 

Now it seems a joy supreme 
And then of pain the cream 
Are they Thy playthings pure ? 

I run to hold them fast 
But ere I hold they ’re past. 

Of naught can I be sure, 

0 cure life’s fever, cure. 

For love Thine may I life endure, 

And may I this dark self abjure I 

Mohini Mohan Chattebj 
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INDIA IN THE EYES OF EUROPE 

I 

It is quite clear to me that, having become conscious of 
their national interests at home, the people of India, at least a 
certain section of them, especially those who have established 
world contacts, are beginning to realize that they have wider 
interests—world interests—and they must acquire and defend 
them abroad. This fact is very evident to me, that you have 
asked me to speak on a topic, discussion of which will mean an 
appraisal of Europe’s attitude towards Indian aspirations, Indian 
life, Indian institutions and the people of India as a whole. 

I suppose that you are fully aware of the fact that ** Eyes 
of Europe” may verily mean the eyes of the world, because 
the American continents are mere expansions of Europe; and to¬ 
day views of many of the oriental scholars and thinkers, states¬ 
men and politicians, even religious leaders and social workers 
are influenced by the culture and outlook of Europe. Thus to 
me the topic has a great significance and it may mean ** What 
is the position of India before tJie World ?” 

I feel very diffident about discussing the subject, because 
our recent visits to Europe were not undertaken for the purpose 
of studying the problem of “ What does the world think about 
India?” but we went to Europe as “stateless persons without 
passports ” to seek peace and some security. In fact, while in 
Europe, many times, I deliberately refused the opportunity of 
speaking or writing on India We are now very “ respectable 
people ” as the United States’ State Department has recognised 

our status of “regular American citizens,” back to the land of 
our citizenship. 

' An ftddrOBS deliTered by Dr. Taraknath Das, at the International Honse, New York, 
under the auspices of the Hindustan Association of Auterioa, on December 3, 1937, Rev. 
Dr< 7* T> Sunderland presiding. 
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Even if I were entrusted with a mission to study world 
public opinion regarding India, it would be very presumptuous on 
my part to give an authoritative opinion on such a vast subject. 
To find out the views of one Government towards the other 
and to transact business of importance, nations have their 
Ambassadors, Ministers and their attaches who are constantly 
at work. Economic Commissions, Industrial Missions, Labour 
Delegations, Cultural Eepresentatives of all sorts, such as edu¬ 
cators, newspaper men and women, social workers and others, go 
to various countries to make special study of certain phases of a 
nation’s life. They gather information and digest it and even 
then, they at times come to wrong conclusions. Then again the 
impression formed at a certain time in a country through the 
contact with a group of people may not form a correct picture 
of the situation even a few days later. World opinion is relative 
and it is never absolute; it is a result of cross-currents of world 
events and interests, including “ the gentle art of propaganda.” 
If the people of India are interested in “ world public opinion,” 
they will have to create a machinery for constant observation 
and dissemination of facts about India in various parts of the 
world. 

Although the Anglo-Saxon World is most interested in 
India, and some section of it is very actively engaged in form¬ 
ing international opinion to justify their stand against Indian 
aspirations, I shall not discuss this phase of the question. 
Therefore, I shall give my attention to the views of the Latin 
World, Teutonic World, Slavic World, Scandinavian World 
and the League of Nations regarding India. 

II. The Latin World and India. 

The Latin World, i.e., the French, the Italian and the 
Spanish peoples and those who are influenced by Latin culture, 
form a very important factor of the world ; and their influence is 
bound to grow. 2'hen again these people do not cherish race- 
prejudice to such an extent as other Western people do. At the 
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outset, it must be taken into consideration that the Latin peoples 
haye the tradition of being in contact with India from very 
ancient times—even before the Christian era. The Latin 
peoples were the pioneers in establishing Indo-European rela¬ 
tions. The Italian merchants, the Portuguese mariners like 
Vasco da Gama and French statesmen took interest in India 
for their own gain. 

(a) France and India. 

It was only a little over hundred years ago when Napoleon 
was actively engaged in the formation of an alliance with Tipu 
Sultan against the British. Even less than fifty years ago, 
French statesmen took the initiative in forming a Franco- 
Burmese Alliance, which resulted in an unprovoked attack on 
Burma by the British Indian forces and dethronement of the 
late King Thibeau and annexation of Burma. France has a 
vast colonial empire in Asia and small possessions in India. 
Thus the French are very keenly observing what is happening 
in India. They regard India to be the heart of Asia as a whole 
and every development in India will have its direct and indirect 
bearing on their political and economic interests in Asia. 

The masses in France and other western countries are 
completely ignorant regarding India. In fact it must not be 
forgotten that the masses do not form public opinion, but they 
merely absorb the ideas presented to them by the leaders of a 
country. They are moved by mob-psychology. In France, 
among the intelligent public, there is genuine interest for 
India’s cultural, economic as well as political nationalism. 
A section of these leaders of French thought are anti-Indian in 
a certain sense, because they are in favour of an Anglo-French 
understanding in World Politics or they do not want to have 
any British enmity in World Politics. They do not want to do 
anything or to be associated with anything which may even be 
interpreted as pro-Indian and thus anti-British. But in France 
there are people who have genuine interest to study cultural life 
0 
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of India and they are to be found in French University circles. 
Prof. Sylvain Levy’s interest in the Viswahharati and the 
cordial reception accorded to Indian cultural representatives 
such as Dr. Eabindranath Tagore, Dr. Jagadishchandra Bose, 
Prof. Benoykumar Sarkar, Prof. Kalidas Nag and others, 
by the French universities, are some of the evidences. Indian 
students are very welcome in France. During my short stay in 
Paris, I had the privilege of coming in contact with a few 
French scholars and I invariably found them to be deeply in¬ 
terested in India. But there are very few Indians in Franc©' 
who are helping the French scholars and the French people to 
know India better. Knowledge cannot be acquired without 
contact, and unfortunately there is the lack of adequate cultural 
contact between India and France. 

Ini this connection I ^may say that the dark side of Indian 
life was very glaringly presented in Paris for months in 
succession during the last year. In Paris, in one of the 
public gardens an angle of Indian life was shown in a **'show ” 
called Indian village, with hundreds of Indians from the most 
backward South Indian villages. I had the occasion to write 
about the painful impression of it in the Modem Review of 
Calcutta. As Igoroty village-life, shown in some of the exhibi¬ 
tions in America, has done harm by spreading a very wrong 
impression of the life of the Filippino people, so this “show” has 
done a great deal to spread misconception of Indian life. I may 
say that a similar show was shown in Munich, Berlin and 
other cities of Europe. 

However, the trend of French thought on India can be fair¬ 
ly understood from the study made by various French savants 
regarding India, as a part of the British Empire. Prof. Albert 
Demangeon, Sorbonne University, in his authoritative work 
on British Empire, which is a study in colonial geography, and 
in his other works, makes various interesting comments and 
asks significant questions. Let me quote a few passages 

** The flood of wealth that has flowed into Great Britain since she has 
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been exploiting the tropical world has proceeded to a large extent from 
India, and it was there in particular, that the fortune of the merchants 
of London was made...To her (India) the East India Company owed that 
unheard of prosperity of which Macaulay said that history knows nothing 
to equal it...By tributes imposed upon the Indian princes, by taxes levied 
on the people, by personal profits of the Company’s agents, and by export 
of gold, precious stones, and fine textiles, there were built up enormous 
' Indian fortunes ’ which came to England at the very time when the 
country was heading for the industrial Revolution and had most need of 
capital. With this wealth the coal mines, the blast furnaces, the iron 
works, the cotton and woollen mills of Great Britain were enabled to 
set up their new machinery and assume industrial supremacy in the mar¬ 
kets of the world” (pages 238-89).—Albert, Detnangeon: The Britieh 
Empire. New York, 1926. 

In another work the author makes the following re¬ 
marks :— 

“ India is an entire world. An Indian revolt driving out the English 
would shake the foundations of the British Empire; it would change the 
map of the world. India is the tropical colony for exploitation. Im¬ 
mense, rich and thickly populated, she represents for her masters at once 
a fortune and a defence. It is through India that the British Empire 
assures its destiny. India is the halting place of British comraeroe to the 
Far East. India gives the fleet places of support for the sea routes. 
India recruits for the army legions of high-spirited soldiers; native contin¬ 
gents fight for Great Britain in China and South Africa. During the 
Great War, India supplied more than a million men, of whom more than 
100,000 were killed. It may be said she conquered Mesopotamia and 
vanquished Turkey. India is for Great Britain an enormous market; 
two-thirds of her importations come from English sources; she furnishes 
51 per cent, of the tea, 73 per cent, of the coffee, and almost all cotton. 
An immense British capital is invested in mines, the factories, the plan- 
tations, the railways, and the irrigation work for India; India pays the 
interest on probably more than 1,350 million pound sterling. India keeps 
busy an army of British officials whose' salaries she pays and whose sav¬ 
ings go every year to Great Britain. She pours into British coffers the 
interest on her public debts, the pensions of old officials, the government¬ 
al expenses for her administration. More than 30 million pounds sterling 
a year is the estimate of the sums that India pays in the United Kingdom 
to her creditors, her stockholders and her officials. At that we do not 
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know how much she brings to the merchants who trade with her and the 
shippers who transport her goods. Never has the tehn exploitation been 
better applied” (pages 209-210).— Demangeon, Albert: America and 
Race for World Domination, New York, 1921. 

The French savant enquires into the possible future of the 
British rule in India and says : — 

” Of all the Colonial Powers, Great Britain is the one that rules over 
the largest number of people in the tropics. India alone forms a gigantic 
block of over 300 millions of natives. In the future something other 
than clever diplomacy and a strong military force will undoubtedly be 
necessary to keep India. Only a policy of freedom and equality in gradu¬ 
ally increasing proportions, will succeed in prolonging that paradoxical 
association between Great Britain and India, between the tiny island and 
the vast continent. But will such a policy always suffice? ” (pages 277- 
278). Demangeon, Albert: British Empire. 

His observations on the evolution of Indian Nationalism 
is exceedingly interesting: 

‘' What we are witnessing in India is the slow toil of preparing nation¬ 
al solidarity in the face of European domination. It would be unwise not 
to admit that the future of British rule is compromised by the very prin¬ 
ciple on which this movement is founded. Erom the political point of 
view the guidance of the country will pass gradually from the hands of 
the English to those of the Indians- while from the economic standpoint, 
the Indians, by managing their own affairs, will work in the interests of 
their own country instead of those of Great Britain.”— Ibid, p. 261. 

Kegarding the future Government of India, he asks the 
following interesting and suggestive question :— 

" The political geography of India is therefore in process of evolution. 
Will she become, like European continent, the natural framework of 
several independent states? Or will she, like Eussia, form a single state 
collecting a diversity of races, regions, religions under one sway ? Or, 
again, will she like the American continent, become a republic associating 
under a single flag a confederation of more or less autonomous states? ” 
Ibid, 254. 
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In this connection I may say that there are not many Indian 
scholars and statesmen who are actively engaged in working 
out scientifically an outline of future government of India 
under Indian control. During the last few years crores of 
rupees have been collected by Indian nationalist organizations 
and spent in various programmes, but so far as I know, nothing 
substantial has been done by Indian leaders and scholars for 
working out a plan of the future government of India. It is 
high time that a Committee of Indian Political Scientists, and 
not politicians, if necessary assisted by some western experts, be 
appointed to prepare the Constitution of the United States of 
India, which should replace the present Government of India 
Act. 

France has played the most significant role in the field of 
world civilization. It was the French thought and ideals that 
inspired Thomas Jefferson to pen the immortal document of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of America ; 
and it was France who acted really as a God Mother to the 
Republic of the United States of America. As long as the 
United States exists, it will be a tribute to French civilization. 
France has indirectly brought into existence the independent 
states of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and others. To-day France 
is deeply interested in spreading the influence of her culture all 
over the world. France wants that scholars from all parts of 
the world may come to her and feel at home. Only 
recently the French Government has allotted sites (free of 
cost) in Paris to all nations which wish to establish centres for 
the students of their nationals. It is a great pity, so far as 
I know, that there will be no special centre for Indian students 
in Paris. Owing to the lack of foresight, the people of India 
and their leaders, their Princes, and merchant-princes have not 
seen the supreme necessity of establishing permanent cultural 
contact with France. There are Indian Princes who squander 
annually hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling in lavish 
luxury in Paris, but none has seen fit to take the step for 
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building a centre for Indian students in Paris, although Japan, 
and other nations such as Great Britain and United States are 
doing it for their students. 

From the standpoint of World Politics, French statesmen 
are interested in India, although they may never say so. It is 
very natural for them to be so; because they have seen what 
the Indian soldiers did for France during the World War, 
particularly at the Battle of the Marne. They realise that the 
centre of gravity of World Politics has shifted to the Far East 
and to the Mediterranean ; and no practical statesman can 
ignore the value of India’s man-power, economic strength and 
strategic position, in the equation of future balance of power. 
But, do you know of any one of India's politicians who are 
thinking of the future destiny of India in terms of international 
relations? 


(b) Italy and India. 

After my travel in Italy from Naples to the Italian lakes— 
the most charming spots in Europe—and after my close obser¬ 
vation of an awakened Italy, I realised the importance of Italy 
in the field of world culture and world affairs. Italy is the 
mother of the Eternal City, Rome, which is the centre of the 
most powerful religious organization in the world—the Catholic 
Church. Italy is geographically nearer to India than any 
other European countries, and new Italy appreciates Indian 
people’s struggle for nationhood. The struggle for Italian 
unity and independence happened only less than three quarters 
of a century ago. There is not an -Indian nationalist who is 
not familiar with the works and ideals of Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
Cavour and King Victor Emmanuel, the heroes of Italian 
Independence. It may be well to remember that the Italian 
patriots spread the doctrine of God, Country and Humanity ” 
and thus they felt that the cause of liberty should be fought in 
every part of the world. This was not an empty expression 
for Garibaldii and his followers ; because Garibaldi once wanted 
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to go to India to help the Indian rebels during the so-called 
Sepoy Mutiny. But as he was engaged in the work of libera¬ 
tion of Italy he could not leave his country ; and when he was 
about to embark for India, he had to abandon the idea, because 
the rebellion was suppressed. 

The followers of Mazzini think of Italy in terms of one of 
the oppressed peoples and their rights. In his new book 
Bolshevism, Fascism and Democracy,” Signor Nitti, the 
Ex-Premier of Italy, gives expression of the feeling of sympathy 
towards the oppressed peoples of the Orient. Among other 
things, he writes :— 

“The illustrious ruler of an oriental.State visited me a few years ago 
and he asked my advice. After I bad answered all his questions T was 
anxious to give him a last piece of advice: 

“ Mistrust European Capitalism, it is animated by a spirit of plunder. 
Facilitate trade between all countries. But never, for any reason, grant 
special concessions which restrict your independence and freedom of 
action in any way" (p. 155). 

Fascist Italy is generally looked upon with suspicion by 
many Indians; but after a very careful study and interviews with 
various Italian statesmen, I have come to the conclusion that 
Fascist Italy has great interest in establishing closer cultural, 
economic and political connection with India. First of all it 
should be borne in mind that Fascist Italy is not interested in 
anything or any nation on purely sentimental basis. Italy needs 
British support to secure further territories in Africa and in the 
Near East; whereas Great Britain needs Italian support very 
badly in the Mediterranean and the Near East. Thus Italy is 
practically an ally of Great Britain and her foreign policy 
affects adversely some of the peoples of the Islamic World. 
However, it was in the International Philosophical Congress 
held in Italy, that Indian philosophers such as Professor Dasgupta 
and others were given . recognition on equal footing. It was 
Italy which took the initiative of sending a cultural mission to 
** Indian India,” by sending the foremost Italian scholars in 
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the Viswahharati and the Italian Universities presented a 
library of Italian literature to the same institution. Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s reception in Italy by Premier Mussolini 
is something of great international significance. I was in 
Como, to the Volta Exposition, held in memory of the great 
Italian scientist, one of the fathers of electricity,— and India 
was to be represented by the Indian physicists of repute— 
Professors Bose and Shall—in • the International Congress of 
Physicists. Italy is anxious to receive scholars from other 
lands and Indian students are welcome to Italian Universities ; 
and it is not very difficult for accomplished Indian artists to 
secure exceptional opportunity to finish education in fine arts. 
Rome is the home of the International Agricultural Institute 
where practically all nations of the world are represented. 
Italian interest on the question of Immigration Problem, Opium 
Evil, Codification of Private Laws as well as other matters 
present opportunity for India’s collaboration in the cultural 
field. 

Some two years ago when I was in Italy after my visit to 
Germany, Austria, Prance and Switzerland, I felt that it was 
only a question of time when Italy will have a mandate for 
Syria which Prance will be glad to get rid of. It seems that 
before long Italy will secure control of Syria. If that happens, 
a section of Indian politicians who only think in terms of 
“extra-territorial patriotism’’ would be bitterly opposed to 
friendly relations between Italy and India ; hut the nationalist 
India must learn to think in terms of ** Indian interest first ’’ 
and they should realize that India will have nothing to gain hy 
following an anti-Italian policy. 

The progress of Italian shipping and industry makes it 
imperative for Italy to seek new markets for finished products. 
Indian raw materials of cotton, jute and other products are the 
necessities to feed the Italian factories. It will depend upon 
the far-sighted Indian patriots to promote cultural, economic and 
political co-operation with Italy in terms of reciprocity. There 
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is every reason to think that when such an initiative is taken hy 
responsible Indians, they will receive cordial response, 

(c) India and Spain, Portugal and Latin American Republics, 

Spain and Portugal are the mother countries of the Latin 
American republics. Spain is going through a new awkening, 
and her influence is bound to grow in all parts of the world, 
particularly in the Latin American countries, the field of world 
economics and world politics, the influence of South African 
Republics are bound to be on the ascendency. Spanish people 
are favourably inclined towards the aspirations of the people of 
India. If cultural, economic and political relations are 
developed between the Spanish-speaking world and India, it 
may help in solving Indian Immigration Question. In South 
American countries there is no race-prejudice and millions of 
Indians can live there with honour and dignity and they will find 
opportunity to give unfettered expression to their ability in all 
fields of human activity. 

On the whole, there is less race-prejudice in the Latin 
World; and the Indian students will find a far more congenial 
atmosphere in France, Italy and Spain to study than in other 
parts of the western world. Of course, there is the language 
difficulty; but that should be overcome by Indian students by 
studying French, Italian and Spanish, and above all French. 

III. Germany and India. 

It is universally recognised that of all the western nations, 
German people have been deeply interested in Indian (Hindu) 
thought. During the last twenty-five years more books on Sans¬ 
krit literature and various schools of Hindu philosophy have been 
published in Germany than in India. German interest in Indian 
culture is tremendous; and Indian scientists, poets and 
scholars are given the heartiest hospitality by the cultured 
Germans. . 

11 
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German industrialists realize the importance of India better 
than any other people. Before the World War Germany was 
on the road to commercial ascendency ini India. It caused real 
rivalry between Great Britain and Germany. During the 
World War, Great Britain carried on propaganda all over the 
world to the effect that one of the German War Aims was to 
conquer India. Even when the World War was over, certain 
restrictions were imposed for five years against Germany start¬ 
ing any business in India. It is to the interest of German indus¬ 
trialists and merchants to promote economic and commercial 
co-operation whenever it is possible. 

At the present time, Germany has no political ambition 
in Asia; she knows that she can never secure a foothold in Asia, 
without creating certain conditions which would be dangerous 
to her own real interests. It is generally recognized in Germany 
that politically free India will be an asset to Germany from 
a commercial point of view; and from the standpoint of inter¬ 
national relations, freedom of India will increase Germany’s 
power and influence in World Politics, whereas it will decrease 
the power of the present colonial Powers of the West. 

Germany knows that it was Indian forces that destroyed 
the Turkish forces in Arabia. The fall of Turkey was the 
beginning of the end of the German Empire. Germany realizes 
the menace of the Indian soldiers, fighting for Great Britain. 
During the World War, Germany intrigued with the Indian 
nationalists for an abortive rising in India. During the recent 
years, after the French occupation of the Euhr, Germany 
realized the difficulty of the helpless and disarmed Indian 
people and then she had to follow the tactics of the disarmed—- 
the Non-violent Non-co-operation. To-day partially disarmed 
Germany has no control over her national defence; defeated 
Germany, bound to pay an enormous sum for reparations, does 
not enjoy the full control over her finance and Germany has not 
the full freedom of choosing a foreign policy, lest it may bring 
about the wrath of the former enemy powers which might destroy 
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the possibility of her quick recovery. Sowever, it is certain that 
Germany will recover her position as a great Power when 
Austria and Germany will be united as one nation of more than 
70 millions of forward-looking and hard-working people. It 
is generally hoped that the future relations with the Teutonic 
World and the Orient will be based upon understanding and 
justice. 

During the World War, malicious lies were spread about 
Germany and the spirit of German culture; and now Germany 
is anxious to redeem herself in the eyes of the world. So 
German educational institutions are welcoming foreign students 
and they are doing all that is possible to spread German culture. 
Japan, of all nations, has fully realised the significance of it 
and the German-Japanese Institute has been established in 
Berlin. Germany is thinking in terms of Young Asia, the free 
Asia of the future. Under the circumstances, except some of 
the opportunist officials, the leaders of Germany in the field of 
culture, industry, and politics look with sympathetic interest 
upon the peoples of the East, particularly India. Although 
Indian soldiers fought against Germany during the World 
War, the German people do not bear any grudge against any 
individual Indian; on the contrary, during my long stay in 
various parts of Germany, I was accorded utmost consideration. 

IV. Russia and India. 

Russian interest in India goes back to the days of Peter 
the Great. Due to Anglo-Russian rivalry of the past India 
had to suffer in many ways. A few years before the World 
War, because Russia joined hands with Great Britain in her 
Asiatic policy, the attitude of the Russian Government was 
anti-Indian. But with the advent of the Soviet Government 
in Russia, the situation has changed in India's favour. 

It is generally regarded that the Soviet leaders were in¬ 
terested in World revolution, liberating all the subject and 
oppressed peoples of the world. However^ if Soviet Russia 
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would not have been attacked by the Tsarist reactionaries, 
who were supported by Great Britain and other Powers, 
the Soviet Russian leaders might not have taken so keen 
an interest in the programme of liberation of the peoples of 
Asia, from the capitalistic Powers of the West. After ten 
years of experiment, with the change of internal economic 
policy in Russia, Soviet Russian attitude towards other nations 
has changed considerably. To-day it is fully realized by the 
Soviet Russian leaders that they need peace for the consolida¬ 
tion of the State. Instead of preaching class and world 
revolution, they have accepted the fact that there has come ** the 
stabilization of the Capitalistic World of the West,*' and the 
Russian leaders want to remain in peace with the capitalistic 
world, provided the latter does not attack the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. This change of policy, coupled with the firm ascendancy 
of Stalin over Trotsky group, means that the Russian Govern¬ 
ment will not take the initiative in starting any further 
adventure of fomenting wars of revolution in the East against 
the Western Powers. But Russia, for her own protection, will 
do her best to promote friendly relations among the peoples of 
the Orient. 

Even during the regime of the Tsars, the Russian univer¬ 
sities carried on Oriental studies on an elaborate scale. This 
has not been given up ; on the contrary, it has been intensified 
in every sense of the word. The Soviet Government is not 
satisfied to confine the work of Oriental studies carried on by 
eminent Russian scholars, but they have made special arrange¬ 
ments for Oriental students to study Russian history, literature 
and to train some Oriental students who would be imbued with 
Russian ideals. For instance, the establishment of the Sun 
Yat Sen University at Moscow, is to train Chinese young- 
mem and VI omen, and at the same time to spread Russian 
cultural and political influence in China. This activity of 
the Soviet leaders is oftem denounced as a special brand 
of propaganda and opposed to the interests of other nations. 
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But ^ after a close analysis we find that the Bussian leaders 
are only try ing to follow the path of the Americans, who 
have establi shed theTsung Wai University at Peking, main¬ 
tained by the Boxer Indemnity Fund and hundreds of 
American institutions have been established in China. The 
Boxer Indemnity Scholars in American Universities are instru¬ 
ments for promoting American culture and American interests 
in the Orient. Soviet Bussian leaders are only trying to follow 
the footsteps of America and other nations in this particular 
matter. 

Soviet Russia, having all forms of civilization within her 
borders, and the Russian people and Russian statesmen being 
less prone to exclusiveness on racial grounds, are sympathe¬ 
tically inclined to Asian culture and institutions. 

Russian interest to attract the intelligentsia of India, is seen 
in the invitation extended to the Indian leaders, journalists and 
educators to participate in the celebration of the Tenth anni¬ 
versary of the establishment of the Soviet Government. Men 
like Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Professor Radhakrishnan, Mr. 
Subhaschandra Bose, Mr. J. M. Sengupta, Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Professor K. T. Shah and others are not communists, 
but they were invited. Russia wants to remain on friendly 
terms with India. Russia has not forgotten that it was during 
the Crimean War, that Indian soldiers were for the first time 
brought to Europe, by the British Government. Russia also 
knows very well that if there were no unrest in India 
during 1919-1922, Indian troops would have swept through 
Persia to Black Sea regions. For her own self-interest, 
Russia is keenly alive to establish friendship with the people 
of India. 


V. Scandinavian Countries and India. 

It is sufficient to mention that the interest of the Scandina¬ 
vian countries in Indian thought and aspirations is genuine. 
They have shown their friendly attitude on every suitable 
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occasion, by according proper recognition to Indian scholars such 
as conferring Nobel Prize to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. The 
Scandinavian countries are not imperialistic and they want to 
remain neutral in all international conflicts. Thus the public 
opinion of the Scandinavian people is a very valuable asset ; and 
from my 'personal experience I know that the British 
Government has carried on propaganda in Scandinavian countries 
to counteract all activities in favour of Indian freedom. 

VI. India and the League of Nations. 

It has been rightly said by an Indian statesman that **for 
the sake of Indians political future and for all that is dear to us, 
India will tremendously gain by contributing to the formulation 
of the world opinion, which is bound to become a great force. * ’ 
No nation, which wishes to cultivate world public opinion, can 
ignore the institution of the League of Nations. India, as a 
member of the League, should utilise it to the fullest extent. 
But this is not being done by the Indian people. On the con¬ 
trary, India is in many ways being misrepresented in the League 
of Nations, because under the existing system the person sent 
to the League to represent India, except on rare occasions, do not 
represent the Indian people and their aspirations : they act as 
mouthpieces of the alien Government. But this can be changed 
if the Indian people take a determined stand against the present 
method of selection of Indian representatives to the League of 
Nations. They should insist that none should be sent to the 
League to represent India who does not enjoy the confidence of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

There should be established at Geneva an India Information 
Bureau, free from British Government or League control, and 
under the guidance of an able and recognized Indian leader, 
familiar with world politics. Some may contend that the 
establishment of an India Information Bureau will be of no 
value ; but that is not the case, and I have seen effects of agi¬ 
tation by representative Indians on two occasions, e.g., the 
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Opium Conferences and on the International Labour Conferences 
In the Opium Conferences, Sir John Campbell, represent¬ 
ing India, made all kinds of absurd claims regarding the Indian 
opinion on the Opium Question. But when, through my efforts, 
a petition, signed by Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Kabindranath 
Tagore, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Rev. C. F. Andrews and 
many All-India Congress leaders representing at least a quarter 
of a million people, was presented to the Opium Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the League of Nations, the British Government had 
to change its tactics. In fact, two years after the incident and 
due to the pressure of international public opinion, the British 
Indian Government has agreed that within ten years it would 
stop exporting opium from India for any other purpose than 
strictly medicinal. Since then there are investigations going on 
in India, apparently to adopt some means to change British 
Indian Government’s opium policy, so that it may meet Indian 
support. The other instance was the protest of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce against the appointment of an English¬ 
man to represent Indian employers in one of the International 
Labour Conference. The protest was carried on in a very 
effective and businesslike manner by Hon. Mr. Haji, M.L.A. 
He raised the question of the validity of the credentials of the 
English gentleman, who was sent by the British Government to 
represent the Indian employers. He raised such a row in the 
local press and in the Credential Committee that the British 
Government had to take steps to defend its position. Due to the 
support extended by other Government delegates to the British 
Government, the Englishman was allowed to participate in the 
conference as a duly chosen delegate. But it should be noted 
that since this incident the British Indian Government has 
" shown anxiety to consult the wishes of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce in selecting employers’ delegate to the International 
Labour Conference. 

In the League of Nations—its secretariat, International 
Labour Office—India is most inadequately represented, although 
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she pays annually a large sum of money towards the mainte¬ 
nance of the League. However^ it is a matter of great pleasure 
to note that Dr. J. G. Bose, the eminent scientist, has been 
representing India in the League's section of International 
Intellectual Go-operation. It must he emphasized that under 
the present circumstances, India does not derive the full 
advantage of her membership in the League of Nations, because 
of the attitude of the British Indian Government and also 
because of the lack of international outlook among the Indian 
politicians. 


VII. Indian Responsibility. 

International public opinion is created through inter¬ 
national contacts. Thus, if the right kind of international 
public opinion regarding India is not in existence in the world, 
at least a fair share of the blame lies with India, for not estab¬ 
lishing the right kind of contacts. If we compare the number of 
Indian students, businessmen and politicians who are now abroad 
with those of the Chinese, it will be quite apparent that India 
i's lagging far behind China. Thus there is enough room for 
redoubling Indian energy to acquire and augment Indian effici- 
. ency and to establish the right kind of international contacts. 
In certain parts of the world, the people of India are dubbed as 
“ coolies the blame is with the Indian people for not doing 
their share by sending out the very best of their men and women 
to all parts of the world. Ancient India, which was held in 
honour by all countries, did not send coolies abroad ; on the 
contrary sent teachers, commerce-kings and colonists. India 
should learn from England that she should not send second class 
men to do a first class job. One Vivekananda, one Tagore, one 
Gandhi, one G. R. Das, one Tata, one Bose and a few others 
have received world recognition, because they have climbed to the 
top of the ladder of achievement through their own efforts. If 
India wants to he respected by the world, then she must^produce 
more first rate men and women ; and she should send^,thousands 
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of Indian scholars, merchants and representative men and 
women all over the world. 

In this connection I must mention that to-day there are 
more Indian students in England than any other part of the 
world outside of India. According to the latest statement of 
Prof. Paranjpye there are at least on the average 1,500 Indian 
students in English Colleges and Universities and they spend 
at the rate of no less than £150,000 a year. What is India 
gaining by them in an international way, in a cultural way and 
in the field of economic development of the country? The 
majority of these students are in English universities to qualify 
themselves so that they will secure good positions in various 
departments of the Government of India. This is very 
important. But it is needless to emphasise that if 1,500 
students were scattered in various universities of continental 
Europe they would have done greater service to India by bring¬ 
ing about a closer and better contact with Europe and India 
culturally, economically and politically. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasise the point that if India 
wishes to gain respect from the world, if India wishes to secure 
recognition abroad, if India is to secure and preserve her 
interests abroad, Indian national efficiency must be increased 
and Indian universities should afford facilities in training young 
men and women in all foreign languages and should not restrict 
its activities in teaching English alone. Indian universities 
should send a largo number of ‘ ‘ Travelling Fellows ’ * to foreign 
universities. It is also imperative to raise the standard of 
Indian universities and to establish Chairs on history and cul¬ 
ture of other peoples—French, Germa-n, Italian, Bussian, 
Chinese, Japanese and of course American and English. 

There is a distinct responsibility for those Indian students 
who are now abroad and who have realised the immense 
significance of establishing international contacts in various 
ways and specially through universities. Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, K.G., in an address, entitled, “The Value of 
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Knowledge in Internationtal Belations,” delivered before the 
International Federation of University Women, held at 
Bedford College for Women, England, July 12, 1920, made 
the following significant remark :— 

“ Then the universities are becoming increasingly important in the 
life of nations. The roots are going deeper and deeper every year into 
national life. As countries become democratic so do the roots go down 
deeper and become more democratic. I quite agree that universities are 
not everything in national life, and that rapprochement and good under* 
standing between universities of different nations would not by themselves 
ensure good relations between nations. But I am equally sure of this, 
that you will not have good relations on a solid and secure basis between 
two nations unless the universities of these two nations are in touch and 
friendship with each other. That, I think, is absolutely true/* 

If you are interested, as I take it that you are interested, 
in promoting cultural, economic as well as political interests 
of India in an international scale, then, do all you can to spread 
correct information regarding India through every avenue of 
human activity, and particularly the universities of the world. 
You will meet with all kinds of obstacles, but you must work 
for the regeneration of India at home and abroad and you will 
receive support from all those who believe in World Peace, 
Human Eights and World Brotherhood. 


Taraknath Das 
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THE MAUKHARIS OF KANOJ* 

After the subjugation of the Ganges-Lauhitya Valley by 
Jnanendra Yasodharman (533-34 A.D.), the conqueror of 
Mihirkula, the empire of the Later Guptas was perhaps for some 
time under his supremacy, but it was not long under his tutelage. 
For a Damodarpur copperplate inscription of 533-34 A.D.—^the 
very year of the Mandasor stone inscription that proves the 
possession of Pundravardhana (a province lying between the 
Indian interior and the Lauhitya by Yasodharman),—represents 
the son and viceroy of a Gupta King, a ParamabhattAraka- 
MaliArAjadhirAja-PFthivlpati (whose name is unfortunately lost 
in the inscription), as governing over PuflidravardhanabhAkti. 
The meteoric rise of Yasodharman had thus a logical break¬ 
down and, as evidences stand, it was not long after this that 
the Gupta Empire was revived by Krsijagupta who was the 
first of a long line of kings that continued the tradition of 
the Imperial Guptas up to the end of the 7th century A.D., and 
then after an ignominious servility of almost half a century 
during the reign of Harsa-SilAditya, again continued up to the 
8th century A.D. But the empire could not be revived in its 
entirety. The severe blow of the Pusyamitras (?), the 

^ The following authorities have been consulted in preparing this paper 

1. 0. V. Vaidya—History.of Mediaeval Hindu India. Vol. I. 

2. H. C. Baychaudhuri—Political History of Ancient India (2ad Sdn.) 

8. B. D. Banerji—B&nglftr Itibftsa, Vol. I. 

4. B. E. Mookerjee—Har«a (Bulers of India series). 

5. V. A. Smith—Maukharis, J. B. A. B. 

6. Fleet—Later Qupta and Maukhari Inscriptions. C.I.I. 

7. Hiranand Sftstrt—Hftr&hft Inscription—Bp. Ind., Vol. XIV. 

8. B. Bum—Maukhari Coins — 3 . B. A.S., 1906. 

0. Arch. Survey Beport, Eastern Circle—Maukhari Seals, 1017-16. 

10. Bana's Hareaoharita—Cowell and Thomas. 

11. Bakpatirftja's Oau^avahc—Bd. by Panduranga. 

12. N. O. Majumdar—Ind. Antiquary, 1917. 
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invasions of the Hunas and the conquest of Ya^dharman had 
completely shattered the fabric of the Empire and what was 
now revived was only the shadow of its former existence. And 
it was not long after the revival of the power that it was called 
upon to engage itself in a terrible contest with a rising power 
that was aspiring after the mastery of Northern India. This 
was the power of the Mukharas or the Maukbaris. 

This dynasty of the ‘Mukharas* or the ‘Maukharis* “ played 
a very important part in the history of Northern India during 
the 6th century A.D., and also afterwards. The dynasty is 
now being given by the students of Indian history the due 
recognition it deserves. It would, therefore, be profitable 
to be acquainted with a somewhat detailed account of them. 

Vamana and Kaiyfita, the two famous expositors of Panini, 
belonging respectively to the 7th and the 13th century A.D., 
“take the term ‘ Mukhara’ In be a patronymic signifying the 
descendants of Mukhara who must have been the originator or 
(Adipurusa) of the family ’ ’ or the first to bring the family into 
prominence. The family w^as, therefore, named after him to 
perpetuate his memory.® 

The family of the Maukharis must have been an ancient 
one. Both Pai^ini and Patanjali had probably been acquainted 
with the term Maukhari. The scholiasts give three illustra¬ 
tions—Panikya, Bhaunikya and MaukharyS,—under the aphorism 
that explains the formation of the words in the *Shyan* afiBx 
(Pan. IV. I. 79). Moreover Dr. Fleet had already shown that 
the legend “ Mukhalinain ” written in Maurya Brahmi can be 
traced on a clay seal found at Gaya. “ Mukhalinam** is evidently* 

* The dynasty was called both 'Mukhara' and Maukhari. The Hftr&hft inBcription 
(Ep. Ind.. Vol. XIV, p. 110) gives them the epithet ' Mukhara' whereas Harffaoharita calls 
them * Maukhari.’ Both these epithets are used somewhat loosely in aU the records. 

3 " Whether Mukhara was a proper or an attributive name we have no means of 
ascertaining. But it will not be unreasonable to assume that it was a surname and that 
the man was so called for his being a leader or for his fighting in the forefront of his armies 
which he led into actioot as it is such characteristics only which would go to make a man 
the founder of a line" (Bp. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 111). 
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a Prakyt equivalent of Sanskrit “ Mukharinam ” meaning, ** of 
the Maukharis ” (Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 114). 

The Har^acharita seems to connect tlie dynasty with the 
*Soma Vaipsa’ or lunar race. “ Soma Sdrya-vainsAviva Puspa- 
bhtLti Mukharavariisau ”—so says Bftna. But we know that the 
Pu^pabh^tis belonged to the solar race and were regular worship¬ 
pers of the Sun {cf. the names Adityavardliana, Prabli&kara- 
vardbana, etc., and also their records). So the Maukharis un¬ 
doubtedly belonged to the lunar race or ‘Somavamsa.’ According 
to the author of the Harah4 inscription, the Maukharis were 
descendants of the hundred sons ‘ whom king As'vapati obtained 
from Vaivaswata.’ * On the authority of the Harsacharita it 
may be said that they were Ksatriyas and B&na clearly states 
that they were “at the head of all royal houses ” and “they were 
worshipped like Siva's footprints by all the world” The in¬ 
vocatory verses of Buna’s ‘ Kadambart ’ too, mention them as 
“crowned Maukharis” who honoured Bhatsu, the revered *guru’ 
of the poet.® 

The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, the Asirgadh copper 
seal inscription of Sarvavarman, the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
hill-cave inscriptions of Anantavarman, the Jaunpur Stone in¬ 
scription of Isvaravarman® and the HUr&hA inscription of the 
reign of Isftnavarman mentioned above supply us with a detail¬ 
ed list and account of the Maukhari family of kings. 

The Harsacharita, too, gives us a contemporary account of 
the house and tells the tale of the political whirlpool in which the 
then king of the line became involved. The seat of the Maukhari 
Government, as it seems from the Harsacharita, was at Kanoj. 
Grahavarman Maukhari, the king mentioned in the Charita, 
hailed from Kanoj, was killed at Kanoj, and BAjyasrl, his queen 


* Pandit HirAnand S&stci tbiaka that Vaivaewata is * Mann, who is supposed to be 
boro of the Sun* from which he is inclined to deduce that the antbor of 'the E4rAt^ inscrip. 
lion seems to connect the dynasty with the Solar race.’ I doubt if this deduction rests on 
ussnred gronnd—rather it is too far-fetched. Moreover, Dr. Bay Chaadburi thinks (Poli. 
Ikal History of Ancient India, 2ad Ed., p. 371) that Vaivaswata is Yama and not Mann. 

• Eadambari—Bidding, p. 1. 
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was also imprisoned at Kanoj. After her reverses at the death 
of Grahavarman, she again settled herself there in the Maukhari 
capital where her brother Harsa acted as regent under the title 
of Kumara Siladitya of Kanoj.® 

The first of the line was Harivarmaii, after whom came 
in succession Adityavarman, Iswaravarman and l8ll.navarman. 
IsAnavarman, who is known from the Harftha Inscription to 
have lived in 564-55 A.D. (Gil V.S.), was a contemporary of 
Kumflraguta (III), the fourth king in succession of the line of 
Krsnagupta. It thus seems probable that the three Maukhari 
kings, Harivarman, Adityavarman and Iswaravarman were 
respectively contemporaries of the three Gupta kings, Krsija- 
gupta, Harsagupt^. and Jlvitagupta. 

Harivarman, the H6,rftha inscription states, had a surname, 
Jwalamukha. From a different source it is known that his wife 
was Jayaswfiminl.’ He had the title ‘ Mah&raja,’ Vhose fame 
stretched out beyond the four oceans ; who had other kings brought 
into subjection by (his) prowess and by affection (for him) ; 
who was like (the god) Chakradhara in employing his sovereignty 
for regulating the different castes and stages of religious life 
and who was the remover of the afflictions of (his subjects).” 
Making concession for all that is hyperbole in this assertion, it 
may fairly be claimed that the dynasty began well and from 
what followed, we would be able to see that they continued well. 
Harivarman was succeeded by his son Adityavarman who 
married Harsaguptft,—apparently a member of the Gupta 
family and most probably a sister or daughter of his contem¬ 
porary Gupta king Harsagupta. Their son and successor was 
Iswaravarman. The Jaunpur stone inscription of this monarch 
records about him some facts which Fleet remarks,® ‘ it is 


* Doubts have been expressed as to Kanoj being the centre of the Maukhari OoveromeDt. 
From the evidences cited above, one is naturally inclined to cast the vote in favour of 
Kanoj, without any apprehension of doubt, and there is no evidence to prove to the 
contrary. 

'' Mankhari seals found in N&land&. Arch. Survey Report, Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 44. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 220. 
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impoSBible to say whether the historical information given in 
them refers to Iswaravarman or to one of his descendants.' 
But let us quote the passage that undoubtedly refers to 
Iswaravarman— 

N{ipatir=s ISvaravariumfi,.(kri) p>anurA^a*sainita<kkri!lr- 

ftgam’Opaddravair^Idk-Atian(]a-karair=:^unair gunavatdib k6 nftma. 

.(a) dhisthitaih kshitibhuj&m siiphena simhEsauam.^ 

From what is quoted it cannot be denied that he was 
successful in establishing himself as a very powerful king and 
effectively impressing his stamp upon his people. He took 
his queen Tlpagupt^l, apparently from the Gupta family and 
was gradually raising the house into prominence and it is only 
natural that attempts were made to curb the power and prestige 
of the family. 

“ DhAr8,-niftrgga-vinirgat*&gni-kanikfi..d&tn. Vindhy-ftddrSh 

pratirandhran}=AndbrapatinS. samka-parftni-&sitam y4t6 Baivatak-ftcbalam 

. p&m vAranUnAm ghatftsu vylij'tesh = utkhfita-khar.'ga-dyuti- 

khachita bhujeshv = Andhra-eenAbhatlshn,” etc., etc.* ® 

What can be made out from this very much damaged and 
incomplete inscription is that a certain king (whose name, 
unfortunately, is not known) from Dhftra i)erhaps attacked his 
realm, as if like a spark of fire and that Isw’aravarman defeated 
the Andhras who were compelled to take shelter inthe Vindhyas. 
It is not improbable that he followed up his conquering raid 

* “I§waravarmm&.with virtues which by means of compaasioo and affection 

alleged the tronbles (cansed) by the approach of cruel people and which effected the 

happiness of mankind ; who indeed of virtuous people.by him, a very lion to 

hostile kings, the throne was oeccupied." 

(Translation by Fleet.) Ibid, p. 230. 

"A spark of fire that bad come from (the city of) Db&r&.the lord of the 

Andhras, wholly given to fear took up (his) abode in the crevices of the Vindhya 

monntaina.went to the Kaivataka mountain.among the warriors of 

the Andhra army, who were spread oat among the troops of elephants (and) Vrhose arms 
^yere studded ^ith the lustre of (their) swords drawn out,” etc., etc. 

Ibid, 
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up to the Kaivataka mountain. Whatever we might conclude 
of his fight with the king of DharS., the struggle with the 
Andhras must have been a very important factor of Mwara- 
varman’s reign, for it was during the reign of the next king 
too, that the Andhras came into conflict with the Maukharis 
and Isanavarman explicitly claims his victory over the former. 

So Iswaravarman was succeeded by his son Isanavarman, 
the king of kings or the Maharkj&dhir^ja. His wife was 
Lakflmldevl. From his imperial title we can safely assume 
that he was a very powerful king and became independent too, 
while his father, grandfather and great-grandfather were only 
Mahar&.jas and most probably feudatories of the Guptas. He 
was, as already stated, a contemporary of Kumfiragupta with 
whom he had to fight a very contested battle and in consequence 
of which he became independent and assumed the title of 
Mah^irkjkdhlr^j a. 

The H4r4hll inscription informs us that Isfinavarman 
conquered the Andhras, the Sulikas and the Gau^as. Dr. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri has already, in his “ Political History of Ancient 
India” (2nd Ed., pp. 370-71), pointed out that the Andhra 
king defeated by IsAnavarman was probably M^tdhavavarman II 
of the Yisnukundin family who was aspiring after conquests 
in the Eastern regions and with that view in mind crossing 
the God&varl. We have seen, the struggle with the Andhras 
was not a sudden outburst, but had already presented itself 
during the reign of Isanavarman’s father. Whoever the 
Andhra king might be, it is not improbable that it was the 
same king whom the father and the son had to fight. As for 
the Andhras having possessed a strong elephant force, we have 
reference in the Jaunpur and H&rfiha inscriptions. The Sulikas 
defeated by Isanavarman were most probably the ‘Chfilukyas* 
or ‘Chklikyas’ as has rightly been pointed out by Dr. Ray- 
chaudhiyri. The ChStlukyas were at this time gradually trying 
to extend their power in Northern India. The pioneer at such 
an attempt was Klrtivarman I who conquered Anga, Vanga 
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and Magadha.“ He perhaps tried at first to enter North India 
by the Narbada frontier when he was most probably given a 
push back by Is^navarman. His later attempt by the eastern 
gate seems to have proved successful. The Gaudas occu¬ 
pied the whole of what is now called Western Bengal on the 
seashore. This is why they are called ** Samudr^srayftn ” in 
the inscription. This was thus the beginning of the struggle 
of the Maukharis with the Gaudas. A few generations later, 
we would be able to see, how this struggle finds its consumma¬ 
tion in the deadly enmity of the Gaudas under their king 
Sasanka against the Maukhari king Grahavarman,—the hus¬ 
band of Eajyasri, and his allies. 

But the most signal battle was fought with Kum4ragupta 
(III), the contemporary Gupta king. The latter was, in all 
probability, defeated by Isanavarman. It has been supposed 
that Kumfiragupta (III) was victorious over Isanavarman,*^ but 
no mention of victory on the part of Kumaragupta is made in 
any of the Maukhari or Gupta records. He claims to have 
“ showed heroism ” and churned that formidable milk-ocean 

.which was the army of the glorious Is^lnavarman but 

nothing else. There is not the slightest hint in the recx)rds of 
his claiming any victory over his ‘formidable* adversary. On 
the contrary the context of the inscription gives us sufficient 
reasons for assuming that notwithstanding his ‘showing hero¬ 
ism’ in the battlefield and ‘churning the army of IsAna- 
varman,’ he in the long run met with defeat in the hands of 
his Maukhari feudatory. Humbled and humiliated he “went 
to Prayag (and there) honourably decorated with flowers, 
plunged into a fire (kindled) with dry cowdung cakes, as if 
(simply plunging to bathe) in water.” Fleet thinks that his 
funeral rites took place at Allahabad. In his opinion the verse 
does “ not necessarily indicate that he placed himself on the 


Mahaknta pillar insoription. 
Bayohaadbori, p. 872. 
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funeral pyre when still alive.” “ But if we closely follow the 
relevant text in the inscription it seems that he proceeded 
directly from the field of battle to Prayflg or Allahabad and 
there placed himself on the funeral pyre (apparently unable to 
bear the humiliation of defeat). 

The passage in question runs— 

“ Sa nrip6 Hara iva Eikhivaiianam tanayamll Utsarppad-vala-hel&- 
chalita-kadalika-vichi-mala-vitauah-prodyad-dMli-jalaugba-bhramita'guru- 
mahaniatta-mA,tanga-saiIab | bbimasr*Isunavarma-kshitlpati8asiDah sainya 
dughdoda-sindhur-llakshmi-sarnprapti-hetuh sapadi ^imathito macdari- 
bhikya yena |1 Saurya-satyavrata-dhar6 yah Prayago gato dhane | ambhas- 
iva-karish-agnau magnah sa pushpa pujitah ||” 

The last line of the sloka quoted above clearly means that 
he plunged himself into fire ** when still alive.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing all concessions to poetical interpretations of the passage, it 
cannot mean that his mortal remains adorned with flowers 
were burnt by his followers at Prayfig. The fact is clear that 
he himself mounted the funeral pyre. • What follows next is 
that he must have been defeated by Isanavarman, otherwise 
there can scarcely be any reason of plunging himself into the 
funeral pyre just after the battle? It was certainly the humi¬ 
liation of defeat. The battle, it is needless to say, was not 
fought at Prayag; it must have been fought elsewhere whence 
defeated and humbled, he went to Praydg” (Prayago gatab). 
Had the battle been fought at Prayag, the mention of ” Pra¬ 
yago gatab” would have been superfluous. It, therefore, seems 
to be sufficiently reasonable to assume that Kumfiragupta was 
defeated by Isfinavarman and this assumption finds support in 
what would subsequently follow. 

This brilliant victory over his overlord warranted him to 
lay claims to imperial titles which placed him and his successors 
in bolder relief than his less powerful and less fortunate pre¬ 
decessors. Moreover, his fame spread far and wide ' for his 


IS 


Corpus Inscriptiooum ludioarom, Vol« m,' pg 206 (Foot note). 
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knowledge of Varij&drama-dharma and keeping his subject in 
prosperity and contentment.' “ 

K&navarman was succeeded by his son Sarvavarman 
Maukhari, known both from coins and inscriptions. The 
Hft.r4hS, inscription gives to Isftnavarman, another son 
named SAryavarman.“ He does not seem to have mounted 
the throne ; it is not improbable that he predeceased his father. 
Sarvavarman was apparently a contemporary of Damodara- 
gupta in as much as his father was a contemporary of Kumfiira- 
gupta. During the reign of these two kings, the Gupta-Mau- 
khari contest turned a new chapter —by no means a glorious 
one in the history of the Guptas. The verdict of the struggle 
between Isanavarman and Kumft-ragupta was repeated. Both 
the Maukhari and the Gupta king met in a terrible contest in 
which Damodaragupta “became unconscious (and expired in the 
fight).’’ It was a severe blow to the Gupta power of Magadha. 
It suffered a serious reverse ; the supremacy over Magadha with 
which they were so long associated was temporarily lost and 
it was not at least half a century had elapsed that they could 
revive the lost empire again in their ancestral capital during 
the reign of Adityasenadeva. There cannot, practically, be any 
doubt as to the loss of Magadha after the ignominious defeat 
and death of Damodaragupta, for it is only natural that after 
two consecutive victories that were decisive (at least the latter 
one) the Maukharis would bid fair to crown themselves with 
the final trophy, the annexation of Magadha. This would 

Maukhari seals found in Nalanda, Arch- Survey Beport, Eastein Ciiclei 1917-18, 

p.44. 

The Sirpur Stone Inscription of Mahafiivagupta mentions one Suryavarman, 
who was born in the unblemished family of the Varmans great on account of their supre- 
macy oyer Magadha.” Dr. Baychaudhury (ibid) is inclined to identify this SAryavarman 
with SAryavarman mentioned in the HAr&hA inscriptions. But there is difficulty in 
accepting this identification. SAryavarman of the H&rAhA inscription lived probably in 
the last quarter of the 6tb century A.D. if not earlier. But SAryavarman of the Sirpur 
inscription can in no way be placed earlier than the middle of the 8th century, A.D. 
This SAryavarman came in possession of Magadha probably during the period of MAtsya- 
nyAya that overtook Eastern .India throughout the 2nd and 8rd quarter of the 8th century 
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explain why Mahasenagupta and one of his successors, Devagupta, 
are mentioned as kings of Malwa“ (Malava) and not of Magadlxa. 

Evidences, as they stand, have led us to conclude that the 
Magadhan region came under the influence of the Maukharis. 
Let us now try to see at once how this newly acquired territory 
was handled by them. The finds of the Maukhari records 
prove that the dynasty consisted of two groups. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the direct line have been found in U. P. and those of 
the other group in the Gaya district and the adjoining localities 
of Bihar. Three names of the Gaya branch we know—Yajna- 
varman, Sardfilavarman and Ananta.varman. One inscription 
of Anantavarman has been found on the Bar&bar hills of the 
Gayfi district, and two others on the Nftgarjuni hill-cave. The 
Gayfii Maukharis, as is known from their records, were a feuda¬ 
tory family. SftrdAlavarman is explicitly stated to be a Mah^- 
sfitmanta-chAdfimani. They were a collateral branch of the 
Maukharis of Kanoj and it seems probable that they ruled in the 
Bihar region as governors of the Kanoj Maukharis. They were 
perhaps charged with the viceroyalty of the Magadhan region 
after its loss by D&modaragupta. 

Sarvavarman, the conqueror of D&modaragupta was most 
probably succeeded by Avantivarman Maukhari of the Deo- 
BfLr&nak inscription. B&na, in his Harsacharita, also mentions 
one Avantivarman as the father of Grahavarman Maukhari. 
It is almost certain that the two are identical. The Deo-BA,r&- 
nak inscription which records his name, refers to the confirma¬ 
tion of a grant of a village both by his father and himself. The 
village was originally granted by B^l^ditya of the Guptas. The 

** This M&lava was most probably Farva.M&IaTa, that lay between Prayftga and 
tJjjaiD rooad Bbilsa. This M&lava could not be Molapo of Yuanchwangt for it was then 
under the Maitrakas of Valabhi. It could not also bo Ujjain for Yuanchwang mentions 
that Ujjain was being ruled by Brahmin Kings and the Guptas, whatever they might be, 
were not Brahmins. V&tsyayana states that Ujjain was called western Mlava and where 
only Mklava is mentioned (without any prefix) it must be taken to mean Eastern Malwa. 
" Ujjainidefia bhavastu evapara Milavya—Mllavya iti Purva-Mftlava bhava.” (Ind. Anti¬ 
quary, 1878. Foot-note.) I owe this reference to Dr. Baychaudhuty. 
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record is a proof of the fact that the Guptas had by this time also 
lost the possession of the Deo-Bftr4nak region which came to 
he acquired by the Maukharis. The Gupta contemporary of 
Avantlvarman was, in all probability, MahSisenagupta. We have 
already said that Mahasenagupta was king, not of Magadha 
but of MSklava” where he retired and began to rule after 
the loss of Magadha. He was perhaps eager to get back the 
lost possessions of the empire. But he alone was not capable 
of doing this and, therefore, sought for an ally and readily lie 
got one. In the west, a family was gradually rising into pro¬ 
minence and striving for the future supremacy over Northern 
India. This was the Puspabliuti family of Tli^neswar. Aditya- 
vardhana was the first important king of this family and to 
him Malift-senagupta gave his sister Mah5,senagnpt&. in marriage, 
and later on sent his two sons as hostages to the Th&.neswar 
court. Apparently, it was not an honourable piece of alliance 
nor was it a successful treat, for the opportunity did never come 
as we know, during the rule of Mah&senagupta, to fight out the 
Gupta-Maukhari issue, in which the PuspabliAtis might side 
with the Gupta interest. And when it did come after a genera¬ 
tion, the Puspabhfitis stood not by the Guptas hut by the 
Maukharis, for already in the mean-time the Thancs'war house 
had contracted a matrimonial alliance with the Maukharis by 
giving Kajyasrl, the daughter of Prabh4karvardhana, in marri¬ 
age to Grahavarman Maukhari, the son of Avantivarman. But 
that is anticipating events. 

We have already said, that up till now we do not know 
Mahfi-senagupta coming in any conflict with the Maukharis but 
he had a new enemy to cope with. Far off from Kanoj, in 

' ’ This fact can be gleaned from the Har^acharita where B&na mentions Mabftsena- 
gnpta as a ‘M&laYa-r&ja’ when he speaks of his two sons Eum&ragnpta and M&dhavagnpta 
as " MUaTa>rftja>pntram.” Devagopta is also described as a “King of Malwa.” What this 
Mfilwa or Malava means, we have already explained. Bftna’s statement can only be 
reconciled if we accept what I have already pat forward that Magadha was lost to the 
Guptas in the fight in which Dlmodaragupta died and Magadha was annexed to the empire 
of the Maukharis. Mah&senagnpta was thus compelled to retire to M&lava—always one 
of the most important strongholds of the Guptas—and came to be known as Mftlava-rftja. 
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K^mr^lpa, in the easternmost corner of India on the banks of the 
Lauhitya, a new power was flourishing under the leadership of 
Susthitavarman. This Susthitavarman is mentioned in the 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena as being defeated by Maha- 
senagupta on the banks of the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra 
and seems most probably to be identical with the king of the 
same name of K&.mrflpa.“ With the glory of this victory 
constantly sung on the banks of the Lauhitya, Mah^i.8engupta 
ended his days. 

Avantivarman was succeeded by his son Grahavarman. With 
him opened an eventful chapter in the history of Northern India— 
intertwined with matrimonial relations and diplomatic alliances— 
which only ended with the beginning of the overlordship of 
Har§a ^il&ditya. On the Gupta throne of Malava, Mah&sena- 
gupta was succeeded by Devagupta who is mentioned in the 
Harsacharita as a king of M41ava ” He was perhaps an 

E. W. Thomas, C. V. Vaidys and a. K. Mookeijee are of opinion that Sufthita- 
vurman was a Maokhari, and a king of Eanoj. I hold that this assumption is open to 
serious objection, and that 8u9tJ‘itavarman was a king of Kamrup (Baychaudhury, p. 373, 
2ad Edition). In the inscriptions he is nowhere mentioned as a Maukhari, on the contrary 
in the Nidhanpur copper plates Susthitavarman is mentioned as the father of 
Bhaskara.varman, the king of Kamrup (on the river Lauhitya). And the Aphsad 
inscription clearly states that Mahaseoagupta’s " mighty fame, marked with the 

honour of victory in war over the illustrious Suiftbitavaiman.is constantly 

sung on the banks of (the river) Lauhitya.’* If Susthitavarman had been a Maukhari 
we do not see any reason why Mabasenagupta's victory should be sung on the far-oif 
banks of the Lauhitya. There is nothing to associate the Maukharis or the Guptas with 
any kingdom on the Lauhitya; neither the later Guptas, nor the Maukharis seem to have 
extended their conquests up to that limit. There is nothing in the ‘context of the inscrip¬ 
tion* to show that he was a Maukhari and that he was not a king of Eamrup for which 
there is already the evidence in the Nidh&npur plate and also his association with the 
Lauhitya. And when we think of the relation of Bhaskarvarman, king of Eamrup. with 
the Maukharis and the Puspabhntis, we cannot really doubt Suftbitavarman’s being a 
Kamrnp king and his enmity with the Maukharis. 

** Bftna states that it was a king of M&lava who defeated and killed the Maukhari 
king Grabavarma, the husband of Bl>iya^ri. The Mftlava king who murdered Grabavarma 
cannot but be Devagupta, for the Harfacharita does not fail to say that, infuriated at the 
murder of Grahavarman, B&jyavardhana immediately set out from Tb&neawar and killed 
the Mftlava king and tbe name of this Mftlava king ia disclosed by the Madbuvan copper 
plate of Haros where Bftjyavardbans is described aa having killed Devagupta and others 
“like wicked borsea." The inaoription does not mention any other king except Deva* 
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ambitious king and could never forget his legitimate claims upon 
Magadha. He had, therefore, to prepare for an attack with the 
Maukharis, now represented by.Grahavarma. But it was not a 
very easy task. Various powers were now contending for supremacy 
in Northern India and each power tried to strengthen itself by 
alliance with the other and as is usual in such circumstances, a 
policy of diplomatic marriage relations was taken recourse to. 
As we have seen the Thaneswar power was gradually growing 
into importance and a desire for the establishment of a strong' 
empire in Northern India naturally led to a marriage 
alliance with the Maukharis of Kanoj, the confirmed enemies of 
the Guptas. Rkjyasri, the only daughter of Prabhfi-karavar- 
dhana and Harsavardhana, was accordingly given in marriage 
to Grahavarma. Devagupta dared not give battle to the com¬ 
bined force of the Maukharis and the Puipabhutis. He there¬ 
fore sought for an alliance and easily got one in ^asanka, the 
king of Gauda and Karaasuvarna. Both the powers were now 
well equipped to engage in a struggle and the ‘casus belli’ was 
served when Devagupta suddenly attacked Grahavarma, killed 
him and imprisoned his wife Rfi.jyasri. This was an insult and 
a direct challenge to the Puspabhfiti house. Rfijyavardhana, the 
eldest son of Prabhfi.karavardhana immediately accepted the 
challenge, marched out to meet the enemy, defeated and killed 
Devagupta before his ally ^asftnka could come to his help.®* 


gupta. It caa thus easily be uaderatood that the 'wicked Malava king* can be do other 
tbao Devagupta of the Madhovan copper plate. 

Scholars have disagreed about the relation of Devagupta with Mahasenagupta. Whether 
he was a brother or cousin or one of the sons of Mahasenagupta is not certain but that he was 
aOupta king who immediately succeeded Mahasenagupta on the Millava throne, there cannot 
be the least doubt. We know that Eum&ragupta and Madbavagupta, both sons of Mahft- 
aenagupta were sent as hostages to the Futpabhilti court and Devagnpta was thus the only 
member of the family left to succeed to Mah&senagupta’s position. 

*0 Bkjftno yudhi doefa b&jina iva Sri Devaguptft dayaif | 

Krita yena Kasha prabftra bimokta sarve samam Samjatfth II 
Utkb&ya dvisato bijitya basudh&m Eritv& prajftn&m priyam | 

FrftnAnujjhitab&narftti bhavane Saty&nnrudhena jab d 

Epigra. Indioa, Vol I, p. 7Q. Vol. VI, p. 210. 

(Madbnvan oopper-plate of Berea.) 
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Rfi,jyavardbana on his way back was probably met by Sa^4nka 
who, according to the Harsacharita, deluded R&jya to his camp 
and murdered him unarmed and . defenceless.*^ This statement 
of Bana finds corroboration in the records of Yuanchwang 
wherein it is stated that R&jya was “ treacherously murdered ” 
by Sa^nka.** The Madhuvan copper plate too, hints at the same 
fact when it says that Rajya gave up his life in his enemy’s 
camp (Praijanujjhitabanarfiti-bhavane) where he had gone to 
keep his word of honour (Satyf^nurudhena). Mr. R. D. Banerjee 
and Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that these evidences at our dis¬ 
posal are all coloured and one-sided and are disinclined to accept 
the ‘ treacherous murder ’ attributed to Sas^nka, ‘the first national 
hero of Bengal.’ Mr. Banerjee thinks that Rajya was killed in an 
open fight with Sasfinka ; but we have no evidence available at 
present to support this view ; and, in fact, unless and until 
further evidences be brought to light to speak to the contrary, 
Sasanka shall ever stand accused of this act of treachery and 
cowardice as many other characters do stand in history. 

Thus Rfijyavardhana met with his end, and eventually 
Har§a came to the throne. The sequel of the story is too well 
known and need not be detailed here. Rltjyasrl was rescued and 
brought back to Kanoj where she, the Maukhari Queen, passed 
her peaceful days of a Hindu widow in pursuit of religious 
studies ajid practices, and her attendance in court was not also 
infrequent. Her brother Harsavardhana ruled from Kanoj in 
her name as Rftjaputra Sil&ditya.*® 

It should never be supposed, as has been done by some, that 
the Maukharis and the Guptas were hereditary enemies. When 
the Imperial Gupta power was weakened by foreign invasions, 
several local dynasties came into prominence of whom the 

*' Gaudftdhipena mitbyopach&ropachita biiwftsam muktaSaBtram ek&kinam bifiravdham 
Bvabhavanam eva bhr&taram {i.e, R&jyaTardhaQam) by&p&dit»m. afiraasit (Harsavardhanab) 
Harsacharitam. 

•* Waiter’s Tuanchwang, Vol. I, p. 848. 

*» Ibid. 
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Mauliharls of Kanoj and the Pu^pabh^^tii proved to be the most 
powerful. The Maukharis probably began as feudatories of the 
Guptas who were at first in friendly terms with them. This is evi¬ 
dent from the marriage relations that were contracted between the 
two families. With the help of these matrimonial alliances the 
Maukharis were gradually increasing their power and with the 

A 

accession of Isfinavarman they came to such prominence that 

A 

Kfinavarman probably ventured to lay his hands upon some Gupta 
possessions for which Kumaragupta was compelled to fight with 
him. The struggle only came to an end with Devagupta when 
he killed Grahavarman and when next, he himself was killed. 

The Maukhari dynasty of Kanoj did not come to an end 
with the death of Grahavarman. The Maukhari Empire, 
no doubt, ceased to exist but the family continued ai Kanoj. 
Adityasena who revived the Gupta Empire in Magadha after the 
death of Har?a, gave his daughter in marriage to one Bh6ga- 
varman, the Maukhari king.®* Adityasena’s father M&dhava- 
gupta was an associate of Harsa, brother-in-law and junior 
contemporary of Grahavarman. Between Grahavarman and 
Bhfigavarman thus intervened only one generation; Bh6ga- 
varman, therefore, may be assumed to have ruled during the 
latter half of the 7th century A.D. This marriage alliance leads 
us to think that the age-long feud between the Maukharis and 
the Guptas at last came to an end and friendly relations were 
once more established as it did exist for three generations from 
Kri?nagupta to Jivitagupta. Bhdgavarman also established 
’ friendly relations with the Lichchavis of Nepal and gave his 
daughter Vatsfidevi in marriage to Sivadeva Lichchavi of Nepal. 
Their son Jayadeva was married to Kfijyfimatl, daughter of 
Harsadeva of Kamrup.®* 

After Bh6gavarman the Maukhari dynasty probably suffered 
a lapse of another generation but the imperial glory of the 

** A Nepftlese inscription. Ind. Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 178. 

*' Ibid, Bijy&matl has been described as “ Bhagadatta EalajA *’ and hence it is 
dedooible that Hartadeva was the king o{ Eammp. 

14 
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dynasty was revived by one YaiSovarman who had his capital at 
Kanoj. Yafovarman seems to have flourished during the first 
half of the 8th century A.D. when he was one of the most 
powerful kings in Northern India. He has been immortalised 
by his court-poet Bfiikpatiraja in his ^‘Gaudavaho k4vya.” 
This Yasovarman, in all probability, seems to have belonged to 
the Maukhari family of Kanoj.*® This is a supposition that I am 
going to put forward here but the supposition seems to rest on 
assured grounds. First, Yasovarman’s centre of government 
was at Kanoj which had all along been associated with the 
Maukharis. Secondly, he comes probably, only a couple of 
decades after Bh6gavarman. Thirdly, his name ends with the 
patronymic ‘ Varman ’ which is invariably connected with the 
Maukharis. Fourthly, the ruler of Kanoj who comes after 
Yasovarman is Vajrayfldha apparently one, who can in no 
way be connected with the Maukhari family. The patronymic 
of his successors ends in Ayudha and not ‘Varman’ (c./., 
Indr&yfidha, Chakrayfldha). And lastly, the “Gaudavaho” 
represents Yasovarman as a ‘Somavamsl Kshatriya,’ ie. belong¬ 
ing to the lunar race of the Ksatrlyas, and so were also the 
Maukharis. 

Under Yasovarman ruling at Kanoj the Maukharis shone 
out in their last flickering of life and the last king of the line 
was perhaps the greatest of the family. His exploits have been 
recorded in a MArhfi.tti Prakrit poem by his court-poet B4k- 
patiraja—the main episode of the poem being the killing of the 
Gauda king. The identity of Yasovarman has been sufficiently 
established by his mention in Chinese records as 1-cha-fon-mo 
and also in the chronicles of K^smir (Bajatarangini of Kahlana). 

The exploits recorded in the Gaudavaho are of doubtful 
historical value except the main topic of the defeat and killing 
of the Gauda king. According to the court-poet, Yasovarman, 
out on his ‘digvijaya,’ first came on the river ‘Son’ whence he 

*' The tnggMtioQ bad already been made by V. A. Snitb, J.B.A.S, 

** Earparamanjaii—BljaCelcbar^, 
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proceeded to the Vindhyas with his army. Fearing his ap¬ 
proach, the Gauda king who was also the king of Magadha, fled 
and Yaaovarman entered his territory and fixed his camp here. 
The Gauda king returned, a battle was fought and he was killed. 
Yafovarman next proceeded to the Vanga kingdom (i.e., Fast 
Bengal) whose king too submitted before his conquering sword. 
Neither the name of the Gauda or Magadha king, nor that of 
the Vanga king is given and Yas'ovarman’s further conquest 
can hardly be given any value. He most probably founded that 
city in Magadha called Yasovarmapur after his name, perhai» to 
commemorate his eastern victories. Yasovarmapur is alluded to 
in an inscription of Devapala, the third Pfila king.“ 

But his growing power and gradual extension of dominions 
roused the jealousy of the king of K&smlr who was now aspiring 
after the position of an imperial ruler and was gradually rising 
into prominence in North Indian affairs. This king was 
Mukt^pida Lalitfiditya. The contest betweeen Yasovarman and 
Lalit&ditya was, therefore, the contest for supremacy in North 
India and it was decided against the Kano] king. Yasovarman 
**showed his back to the fiercely shining Lalitfiditya” >and ** be¬ 
came by his defeat a panegyrist of his (Lalitaditya’s) virtues” “ 
It was, perhaps, before his' defeat by the K4sm3r king that he 
sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor which is alluded to in 
the annals of that country. The date of this mission led by his 
minister Seng-po-ta is 731 A.D. 

With the defeat of Yasovarman the Maukhari family of Kano] 
became extinct. The family that had contested for supremacy in 
Northern India for well nigh two hundred years and succeeded 
to a great extent to achieve that, was at last extinguished. But 
they were able to turn the tide of the current of Indian history of 
that period. To them must be assigned the credit of the change 
of the political centre of gravity from Magadha to Kanoj which, 


•• ludiao Antiquary, Vol. XVII, p. 811. 

•• B&jatarangini, Cbap. IV, Veraaa 140*144. Stein, p. 184. Vol. I. 
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from this time, became the most importamt political centre of 
Northern India. E^mlr from the North, Gau4a and Magadha 
from the East, the Gurjara Pratih&ras from the West and the 
Rfit^trakutas from the South—all had their greedy look turned 
towards * ‘Mahodayasrl. ” ‘ 

Niharranjan Ray 


* For the genealogical table explaining the historical sequence, see Uie next page. 
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One of them was perhaps the ** Sakalottaiapathanatha ” defeated by Chainkya ViaBy4dttya. 
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A STRAY THOUGHT 

A Palling Leaf. 

I stood under a tree. A leaf fell from it and touched my 
feet. I took it up and looked at it minutely. It had fallen 
before its time. Its life was cut short by an unseen hand. How 
ruthless must that power be! The colour was dark green, the 
blue thread-like veins yet pulsated with life. Its premature fall 
amused me and I looked up. The tree stood motionless,—no 
sign of grief or commotion. Its composed‘outlook struck me 
with a little surprise. No one cares for such a trifling incident 
in the life of a tree. What reason have I to feel for the falling 
of a solitary leaf when numerous such leaves drop down daily? 
I might stand there for centuries pondering and brooding over 
the death of this innocent leaf, but would that bring me any 
nearer to the unexplained cause ? I could not persuade my 
mind to take it unchallenged. 

Leaves fall. There is no mourner for them. Do they 
grow only to fall and increase the volume of dead matter? So 
long it stuck to its place, it was a part of the tree and shared 
with it the changes of wind and weather. It had a life which 
had merged itself in the larger life of the tree. 

I asked the winds, the sun, the moon, the stars who have 
existed since eternity, who have seen my birth and who will see 
the dissolution of this my clay mould into the elements of nature 
out of which it has sprung, why was this so? Gusts of wind 
came and ruffled my garments. The sun heedless of my 
perplexity ran his usual course and reclined for rest on the 
western horizon. The stars appeared in the twilight sky and 
like sentinels took up their appointed place in breathless silence. 

I expected that the birds would notice the fall of this leaf. 
They would solemnly protest against this wanton cruelty. But 
no 1—They were busily engaged in finding out a night’s shelter. 
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Poor leaf—you had played with the evening and the morning 
breeze, you had reflected the rays of heaven. You had held 
upon your glossy surface the pearly dewdrops at night—but 
all your worth is now forgotten. 

Failing to find any response I concluded that when cosmos 
evolved out of chaos, the element of anarchy was not 
annihilated. 

Rashranjan Basu 


THE DOG-ROSE IN THE HEDGE 

The days on swift revolving wheels 
Bring back the dog-rose time 

When, ten waste years ago, you first 
Came to me in your prime. 

How fresh the fragrance from your bloom! 
How level-poised your glance. 

Pricking the nerves to ecstasy, 

Making the pulses dance! 

0 golden hours when face to face 
We stood or sat agaze! 

0 blissful hours, when side by side 
W’^e thrid the headland’s maze! 

The sea half vested, half betrayed 
Each gracious, glistening limb, 

As red-rose cheek or glowing thigh 
Flashed o’er the water’s brim. 

Alas! too soon relentless Time 
Forbade that converse sweet. 

And ne’er but in some world to come 
Shall Ind with England meet. 


P. Mondfort 
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HISTORY OF SEVA-GY 

[Translator’s Note. —Several French travellers, merchants, physicians 
and adventurers visited India during the middle of the 17th century. 
Some of them, like Bernier and Tavernier, came to the country before 
the first sack of Surat, others like Thevenot and Carr4 arrived at that 
famous port when Sfaivaji had already become a terror to the timid mer¬ 
chants trading there. It is, therefore, natural that Shivaji should be 
mentioned in their published and unpublished works, though their infor¬ 
mation cannot be always expected to be accurate. Robert Orme, that 
indefatigable and industrious historian, was familiar with the works of 
Tavernier (1642-1666), Bernier (1665-1667), Thevenot (1665-1667), Dellon 
(1669-1676), Carr^ (1668-1673), DeLaHaye (1670-1674), and an anonymous 
work entitled Relation ou Journal d‘un voyage fait auxindes Orientales pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1677. He mentions Hisioire de Sevagi ei de son suoces- 
seuT Nouveaux Conquerans dans Vlnde by Pere D'Orleans, Jesuit, added 
to his Hisioire des deux Conquerans Tartares qui ont sujugue la China 
(Paris 1688), but does not seem to have, any knowledge of the unpublished 
manuscript of Francois Martin, the famous Governor of Pondichery, 
“ Memoires sur I'etablissement des colonies Fran 9 ai 8 es aux Indes Orien¬ 
tales, 1664-1694.” Nor does he refer to the contemporary letters of Baron 
and Blot now in the colonial archive of Paris or "Journaux des voyages de 
France a Suratte a la c6 te de Malabar, a celle de Coromandel, Malaca 
Syam, etc. par le navire le Yautour de la compagnie des Indes en 1676 
jusqu’en 1680” (now in the Marine archive A. M.‘B*.7) which briefly 
refers to Shivaji’s Karnatik expedition. 

Of the published French works, Bernier, Tavernier, Dellon and 
Thevenot have long been rendered into English. The first three can be 
briefly dismissed as they have nothing but brief, though sometimes eulo¬ 
gistic, references to Shivaji. Thevenot, however, attempted a short 
biographical sketch of the Maratha hero, and Prof. J. N. Sarkar’s claim for 
Pere d’Orleans' Hisioire de Sevagi to be the earliest biography of that 
prince cannot, therefore be, maintained. Monsieur de Thevenot reached 
Surat Bar on the 10th January, 1666. He was a well educated man and 
his posthumous work was translated into English as early as 1687. Chap¬ 
ter XVI of The Travels of Monsieur de Thevenot (pp. 27-30) deals with 
Shivaji, and Orme was of opinion that Thevenot’s account of Shivaji is 
more reliable than that of any other travellers, A short summary of the 
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brief chapter may therefore be added here to illustrate its glaring inaccu¬ 
racies and the comparative superiority of Oarr^ over Thevenot as a 
biographer of Shlvaji. According to Thevenot Shivaji was bom at 
Bassein and was 35 in 1664 when he sacked Surat. Thevenot does not 
mention the Afzal Khan incident but tells us that Shivaji’s father died in 
prison at Bijapur. His version of the surprise night attack on Shaista 
Khan is also slightly diiSerent from the current account. Shivaji, he in¬ 
forms us, induced one ol his officers to enlist in the Moghul service with 
a body of cavalry and this man so far won the confidence of Shaista Khan 
that Shivaji had no difficulty in surprising him in his bed chamber and 
taking awa^ a daughter of the Khan who was treated with all honour. 
According to Thevenot Shivaji himself explored the shortest and safest 
route to Surat in the disguise of a Fakir. As to the amount of the spoil 
the rich city yielded, the French writer says—" It is believed at Surat that 
this Baja carried away in jewels, gold and silver to the value of above 
thirty French millions ; for in the house of one Banian he found twenty- 
two pound weight of strung pearls besides a great quantity of others that 
were not as yet pierced ” (p. 29), We are also told that the convent of the 
Capuchins and the Christians in general were spared at the request of 
Father Ambrose. Jai Sing’s expedition is omitted but Shivaji’s visit to the 
imperial court is described. The Maratha prince efieeted his escape by 
means of a passport he had secured on the pretence of joining the Moghul 
expedition to Kandahar. Thevenot shared the common belief of -the time 
that the hardships of the journey had caused the death of Shivaji’s young 
son. His brief account is concluded as follows; The Baja is short and 
tawny, with quick eyes that shew a great deal of wit. He eats but once 
a day commonly, and is in good health ; and when he plundered Surrat in 
the year one thousand six hundred and sixty-four, he was but of thirty- 
five years of age.” 

De La Haye has not much to say about the Maratha hero. He 
mentions the first sack of Surat (pt. 1, 106 of his Journal) and informs us 
that the European nations removed their belongings from the doomed 
city. He further adds (pt. 1, p. 110) that the Musulmans of Surat were 
compelled to undergo some expenses to defend their city from the expedi¬ 
tions of Shivaji, a rebel prince who had plundered Surat thrice within 
fifteen years. Nothing is known about the author of Relation ou Journal 
d’un voyage fait aux Indes Orientates except that he left for India in 1671 
with M. Belot, the French Director of Surat, in the Jean Boptiate and he 
returned home after visiting Java and the adjacent islands. According to 
him Shivaji was descended from the ancient Emperors of India and a 

16 
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relative of the Groat Moghul (p. 53). Shivaji’s fleet manned by the Mala- 
baris used to scour the sea and plunder the merchantmen. The spoils were 
distributed among the sailors and only a small portion was reserved for 
their master fp. 54). Shivaji used to extort money from the merchants of 
Surat at regular intervals, and in 1670 he surprised the city at the head of 
twenty-thousand good soldiers and took more than forty-thousand (Kupees ?) 
principally from the English and the Dutch Factories without demanding 
anything from the Royal Company of Prance. A company of eight hundred 
men had appeared before the French Factory but Monsieur Carron, the 
Director-General, took a firm attitude and succeeded in frightening away 
the disorderly Marathas. The city was plundered for eight days, a large 
number of houses and shops was demolished, and from one of the shops 
Shivaji took forty pounds of fine pearls besides a large quantity of gold 
chains and precious stones fpp. 5-5-57). Histoire dc Sevagi by Fere D’Orleans 
was translated into English by Mr. Jadunath Sarkar a few years ago. 
" This account,” says Orme, ” which is very short is composed from one 
written at Goa. It does not give a single date, and only a few facts, 
without precision and better known before.” 

Barthelemy Carr^ had accompanied Carron, a Dutchman, who had 
left the service of his own country to be appointed Director-General of the 
French Company by Colbert and arrived at Surat in 1668. He went home 
in 1671 and returned to India again in 1672. In 1699 was published his 
Voyage des Indea Orientalea mole de pluaieura histouea curieuaea 
at Paris in two small volumes which contained among other 
things an interesting biography of Shivaji whom Carr6 ardently 
admired. In the first volume was recorded what Carrd had 
learnt about the great prince during his first voyage and his 
mistake about the date of the second sack of Surat was probably due to 
his absence from India when it occurred. He carried the narrative in his 
second volume supplementing the History of Seva-gy with what he learnt 
about him subsequently. The new chapter is therefore entitled “ Sui te 
de L’histoire de Seva-gy ” or sequel to the history of Seva-gy. It is need¬ 
less to say that Carry's work is of unequal value. His account of the two 
sacks of Surat, the Maratha raid into Bardes and Shivaji’s conciliatory 
policy towards the European merchant nations is substantially correct, 
but there is much in his History and its sequel that is no better than 
ordinary bazar gossip. About the early career of Shivaji he was hopeless¬ 
ly ignorant. Probably he had learnt during his sojourn in the country 
that Shivaji was originally a subject of the King of Bijapur but he did not 
know that Shivaji had already asserted his independence long before he 
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suiprised Shaista Khian in his seraglio. I am, however, unable to share 
Orme’s view that " All that he says in the first, which relates only to the 
outset of Sova-gi's fortune, is either erroneous or too confused to be 
reduced to order.” As the readers of the following pages will perceive, Carrd 
shows a fairly good knowledge of the chronology of the events he sets to 
narrate. He starts with the Shaista IChan incident (1663), then follow the 
first sack of Surat (1664), the expedition of Jai Sing (1665), journey to Agra 
(1666) and the second sack of Surat (1670). The only instance of any 
chronological mistake that can be detected in this chapter is that regarding 
the Maratha invasion of Bardes which took place in 1667 but which 
Carr^ places before the arrival of Jai Sing in the Deccan. Otherwise this 
chapter is flawless if we judge it from a chronological point of view alone, 
and the historical errors, if we except the early career of Shivaji, are by 
no means serious. In mere volume Carry’s biography of Shivaji is inferior 
only to Vida e aogoens do famoao e felioiaaimo Sevagy of Oosme da Q-uarda 
among contemporary European works on Shivaji, but in accuracy and 
wealth of details it was practically unrivalled at the time of its publication. 
Figures in square brackets indicate the page number of the original work 
and in every case the old spelling of proper names has been retained. I 
am very glad to avail myself of this opportunity of publicly acknowledg¬ 
ing the help I have received from my friend and colleague Mr. Sailendra- 
nathMitra, M.A., in translating Carre’s History of Shivaji which is now 
placed before the public —S. N. S.] 

[49] In 1669 ^ Surate was for the second time plumJered 
by the army of Seva-gy, one of the greatest men the Bast has 
ever seen. In his courage, the rapidity of his conquests and his 
great qualities he does not ill resemble that great king of Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus. The history of this Seva-gy, pertains in 
a way to that of Surate [50] and from what I have learnt 
during my voyages, nothing will be more appropriate for recital 
to our people who are born for war and more accustomed to 
fight than to trade. 

After becoming the king of great Mogol and having placed 
on his head a crown that did not belong to him, Aurengzeb 
thought only of establishing his authority and of getting rid of 
all those he feared. He began exactly as do almost all the kings 


* 1670 is the correct date. 
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of the East. He shut his father in a castle for the rest of his 
days and took the lives of his two brothers, who to avenge the 
injustice he had done them, and pretending to release their 
father, must have put him to no indifferent embarrassment. 

He then turned his thoughts [51] to war, not so much to 
extend the boundaries of his empire as to keep his subjects 
occupied at the commencement of his tyranny and make them 
submit to it by impoverishing them. There was also a raison 
d'Hat sufficiently important though very unjust and it 
appeared to him to be still stronger for his purpose in taking 
up arms. 

The kingdoms of Golkonda, Visapour and Decan had 
entered into a league with a reciprocal promise of joining forces 
against their enemies as was done in Europe in ancient times, 
• by the three great cities of Peloponnesus, Argos, Messene and 
Sparta. They maintained one another with all their power and 
this triple alliance had rendered them almost invincible. [52] 
Aurengzeb, who had formed a design of conquering these 
kingdoms, the grandeur of which was offending his pride and 
causing him some anxiety, made a grand levy of men and money 
throughout his state and sent a powerful army to the Decan 
under the command of his uncle Cakestkam. The Decan more 
exposed than the other (two) kingdoms was seldom without 
armies and was continually attacked by the Mogol and defended 
by its neighbours. This was between these crowns a source of 
eternal war as we today find the Netherlands to be between the 
kings of France and Spain. 

Cakestkam took the field and at the rumour of his approach 
the kings of Visapour and Golkonda [53] took up arms. But 
the king of Visapour whether from weakness or cowardice 
seemed inclined to make up with the Mogol and forthwith 
become a tributary. He made this strange resolution without 
remembering that this would break up the league and ruin him 
through disunion. Seva-gy, the Prime Minister of the Prince, 
a personage dominating his master, was as usual present in the 
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council when the king placed his plan before it and if he (Sivaji) 
had not spoken as was his duty to do the proposal would have 
been unanimously accepted. He fully perceived that flattery 
and a desire to please the king would quite suffice to approve so 
pernicious a resolution, at the same time he could easily see 
that the jealousy he inspired would turn [64] the opinion of the 
assembly in favour of the king and not of him and that if the 
king was not obliged, nobody cared if all were lost. He urged 
all* the reasons that the interest of the state, the glory of the 
Prince, the fidelity due to the allies, could suggest to him in 
support of his opinion, the emulation of his rivals rendered him 
more eloquent than he usually was. He spoke with great 
ability about the forces of the kingdom, the advantages of its 
situation, and the resources necessary for war. (He expressed) 
that the Mogol was not (so) strong (as) to be feared, and that 
whatever the sentiments followed by others, contrary to his desire, 
his own was to defend themselves. He did not know how to 
pay his court at the cost of the [55] glory of his master. “ As to 
the rest,” said he, “I propose nothing that I am not prepared 
to execute at the risk of my life, and I make bold (to assert) that 
with very few troops I shall arrest the progress of Cakestkam or 
chase him out of the kingdom.” 

All proved useless ; number prevailed over good sense and 
weakness over valour. It was resolved not to postpone the 
despatch of an envoy to the Mogol but in the meanwhile the 
preparations were to proceed under the guidance of ordinary 
commanders and under the orders of the king. The generals 
had realised that in a decisive engagement Seva-gy would be 
charged with the sole care of military affairs and while he would 
earn honour they would remain in oblivion and [56] obscurity. 
This was what made them controvert his opinion with all 
ardour. They introduced into their discussion touches which 
applied to him personally and which to the king had this 
meaning that Seva-gy aspired to greater things under the 
pretext of repelling the Mogol. In short, they preferred to 
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expose their country to the disgrace of slavery to having it 
liberated ever by the hands of another. 

Seva-gy left the council shocked at their disregard of reason 
but he was still more offended at the defiance meted out to him 
personally. Henceforth he thought only of vengeance and of 
establishing himself over those who believed themselves to be 
over him. He had nothing else in view but resentment [57] 
and did not even' reflect upon the crime he was going to commit. 
He employed his skill and discrimination to discover among the 
people whom fortune had attached to his person men who 
would enlist in his cause, men who loved prospects or friendship 
more than duty, if alliance be called friendship, alliance 
which is not formed from virtue. 

Seva-gy having made his choice and having enlisted a 
siffficieiitly large number of nobles in his intrigue held aloof 
from the court on the plea of ill health and retired to his 
own lands there to devise some means of breaking forth with 
all success. 

The departure of the minister displeased neither the king 
nor his favourites ; they had been equally smarting under the 
the superiority of his [58] genius. They felt relieved and paid 
no attention to the sequel. Seva-gy having assembled his 
partisans, seized a very strong citadel on the frontier of the 
kingdom near Decan and gave orders to march the troops that 
side. All the provinces were in commotion, and as grand 
levies were made the roads became full of soldiers rushing to 
join their regiments. This helped effectively to conceal his 
designs of revolt, and the troops of Seva-gy could not be distin¬ 
guished from those of the king. 

This lord who was immensely wealthy, possessed among 
other qualities a liberality [59] verging on extravagance. He 
caused large sums of money to be distributed through his officers 
among the soldiers to secure better unity among them and to ' 
attach them all to his person. They swore, every one of them, 
to follow him wherever he would lead them. Loaded with 
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wealth and full of hope about the future these men had no diffi¬ 
culty in taking this oath. They promised more than what had 
been asked and added that they would serve him against their 
own king, a vain pledge that could bind only those who had no 
idea of law or government. He knew how to profit by the effect 
of presents and the good disposition of his army, and he decided 
to utilise it for an enterprise that would have seemed foolhardy 
[60] if it had not been justified by success. This was to attack 
in his own camp the commander of the Mogol troops who was 
entrenched very near Aurengabad, the capital of Decan where 
he was waging war. Seva-gy found a special pretext in the 
alliance formed between his master and the king of Decan. 
The desire of diverting the storm to help an allied prince re¬ 
vealed the courage and justice (underlying) of his enterprise. 
Indeed he needed only the order of the king of Visapour but on 
the other hand he himself felt pleased in carrying out an advice 
he had given and he drew upon the territories of Visapour all the 
forces of the Mogol who would not fail to wreak their vengeance. 
This prince (the Mogol) had no reason [61] to suspect 
that Seva-gy was not fighting under the orders of the king, his 
master, and he could not as yet be informed of the truth as he 
afterwards was. Before setting out Seva-gy left in his fortress 
a garrison of old veteran soldiers and officers under a commander 
whose courage and fidelity he knew, thus securing a key to the 
kingdom of Visapour and a place of security where he could 
retire when necessary. He then drew towards Aurengabad with 
only six thousand lightly armed men and the best troops he 
had. 

he Mogol general was very far from his army, in an ill- 
fortified camp and near a seraglio where he spent his time in 
love and [62] pleasure. The city blockaded and within sight 
of the huge army he considered himself immune from insult. 
In the roads of the camp were seen only the eunuchs and slaves, 
the ministers of the general’s pleasure. His treasures were not 
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better guarded than his person. He had huge sums of gold and 
silver (coins) with which he provided the two things that de¬ 
manded it most, war and debauchery. Seva-gy assembled his 
principal officers and whom they had discovered the importance 
of his enterprise he apprised them of its feasibility and pointed 
out that it was easy for men like them to carry off Cakestkam 
with all his riches. He exaggerated the obligation which the 
king of Visapour, their common master, would owe them and the 
recompense [03] they must expect therefrom. For in the Bast, 
as among us, able men always know how to palliate the hardi¬ 
hood of their rebellions by misrepresenting the interest of the 
prince. 

Near the camp of Cakestkam there was a small (but) very 
dense forest very suitable for feints of war. It was there that 
Seva-gy concealed his soldiers during daytime waiting for cool 
obscurity of night. Cakestkam was not upon his guard, and 
although he had his sentinels placed, the example of the com¬ 
mander had spoilt the soldier and discipline was but little 
observed. It is true that couriers had reported that troops had 
been seen on the outskirts of the forest, but no suspicion was 
entertained thereof, in the belief that it might be the residence 
of some great lord of Indostan, who was repairing to the court 
of the Mogol. 

Night came. Seva-gy, without noise and under cover of 
darkness, conducted his troops to the middle of the enemy’s 
camp. The night was extremely dark and there was no moon. 
One can imagine the disorder that prevailed when all of a sudden 
these men, hitherto unperceived by any, flung themselves sword 
in hand upon whomsoever they met. Forthwith the air re¬ 
sounded with the cries of the unhappy ones who felt to have 
been assailed unawares, and with the increase of the noise the 
alarm of the camp spread to the town. The Governor of the 
town thought that the advanced guards had been attacked and 
the enemy was preparing for [66] a general assault. It was not 
known whether the besiegers or the besieged were most troubled, 
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Both the parties considered themselves betrayed and as the 
horrors of the night still more increased their suspicions there 
was nothing that was not imagined at that moment. The son 
of the general, a young man of good countenance and great 
prospects, who had, unfortunately come from the army the day 
before, to receive his father’s orders, immediately mounted a 
horse and was ready to offer resistance. He behaved valiantly 
and with a band of men whom he found about hiim, gave a per¬ 
formance of mettle and fire, as could be expected of a brave 
young boy, little accustomed, however, to the chances of war. 
His ardour carried him too far and his virtue cost him [66] his 
life. He fell pierced with wounds, a pitiable sight that must 
have moved even those who had caused it. Others who had 
held back, abashed by the sense of having abandoned such a 
commander, tarried no longer when they saw him dead. His 
father who was in his seraglio, learnt at that moment of the 
misfortune of his son and of his own and there was weeping and 
wailing all around. The women tore their hair and beat their 
faces surrounding a father rendered motionless by the magnitude 
of his affliction. At last the bravest (men in the army)* hurried 
up and ranged themselves near his person, resolved to perish to 
the last, in order to prevent him from being captured, and they 
achieved their object by an obstinate defence. 

The cause and the origin of the tumult were yet unknown. 
They did not know whether the enemies had come to surprise 
them or the army had risen against the general. To ascertain 
what it was, fire was lighted throughout the camp but their dis¬ 
may redoubled when by the dim light of burning logs they 
recognised Seva-gy and the subjects of the king of Visapour. It 
was not suspected that all the soldiers of the king (of Bijapur) 
were not near and that they had not come to lay siege to the 
town after defeating the army. General Cakestkam was wound¬ 
ed during the tumult with two sword cuts and as it was neces¬ 
sary for him either to vanquish or to die, he performed deeds of 
extraordinary bravery. Day approached and they would have 

16 
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seen it clearly [68] if the light preceding it had not been obs¬ 
cured by the consumed logs. The rumour spread that the army 
of Visapour was on its march and its first ranks would soon be 
perceived. Seva-gy gave order for retreat, to avoid being over¬ 
whelmed as he would surely have been if his enemies could dis¬ 
cover the small number of his men. The battle order was so 
well preserved among his troops that maddened as they were 
with killing and pillaging they left off as soon as the command 
was issued and retreated in good order, loaded with spoils of 
which however greater part they had to forego in obedience to 
orders. The density of the forest favoured their retreat and the 
fright they had left behind them, gave [69] them time to regain 
their posts, before the break of day. They were in safety but 
those in the camp no longer considered themselves secure. 

Seva-gy was not content with this success, which could 
only satisfy a less ambitious person. But it gave him little 
pleasure to have pillaged the camp and to have committed such 
a great carnage there with so few troops without any loss except 
that of some soldiers. He had wanted to capture the Mogol 
general and he believed he had accomplished nothing for he had 
not been able to do what he wanted. 

The second enterprise of Seva-gy was against Surate, 
which he caused to be pillaged by his army, with the object of 
enriching himself and to accustom his men to glory [70] and if 
that had not sufficient force, to follow him at least in the expectation 
of spoils. He had not got much of the treasures of this opulent 
city to carry on the long wars in which his revolt and valour 
engaged him yet he was not ignorant of the maxim of the sedi¬ 
tious that once you rise against your lawful prince you are a 
rebel for ever. 

Surate was without any defence that could arrest (the 
attack of) an army. And the courage of its inhabitants cer¬ 
tainly did not serve as ramparts. The merchants, who 
abounded itn the place, had little experience of war and intent on 
the preservation of their private merchandise only could but 
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feebly contribute to the smooth conduct of public affairs [71] 
that sometimes demanded the sacrifice of private interest. 
Besides many Indians in Surate had, owing to their ideas of 
morality which approached that of Pythagorus, so great a horror 
for bloodshed that they would not kill the meanest animal, far 
less massacre men, a very good sentiment if everybody shared 
it. It was in the following manner that Seva-gy conducted 
his enterprise. 

He travelled only during night in order to conceal his 
movement and avoid heat. During daytime he retired to 
places hidden by the woods that sheltered him from the heat of 
the sun. There his soldiers reposed at ease and the horses 
refreshed themselves in the rivers, the banks whereof supplied 
them with abundant [72] forage and it entailed the soldiers nio 
trouble or risk. 

He was master of the country and soon appeared at the 
gates of Surate, and the only thought of the citizens now was 
how to guard against plunder. But the misfortune of the city 
was imminent. Being half a day’s march from the town, Seva- 
gy had already made preparations, not for an attack on the bas¬ 
tions but for a signal of plunder. In assigning quarters he had 
made an exception (in favour) of the residences of the English, 
the Dutch and the Capuchin Fathers. The latter were exempted 
on account of the general regard for them as good religieux, 
and in order that he might not have the appearance of scorn¬ 
ing popular respect for their persons. The rest (were excepted) 
because he knew that they were provided with fine cannons [73] 
and that there might be veteran soldiers in those houses. 
Besides, (he thought) it would be very easy (hereafter) to be 
allied with the Europeans trading in India of which, he fore¬ 
saw there might be need one day.* The French had as yet no 
establishment at Surate. 


* This is fairly corroborated by the Dotch account of the first sack of Sorat. 
Shivaji bad indeed sent a Greek named Nicholas Oolosta to demand money of the Director 
of the Dutch company without specifying any sum but the latter answered “ that thM* 
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Everything being thus arranged Seva-gy advanced as far as 
the gardens on the environs of the city. The Governor had been 
informed hereof; but he had so little suspicion of any one com¬ 
ing to attack him that Seva-gy managed to enter the place with¬ 
out any diflSculty, for his soldiers did not outwardly look what 
they really were, as they were leading with them some beasts 
of burden with their arms hidden. Each of them knew where 
he should repair but they followed no orders in their march [74]. 
People mistook them, as Cakestkam had done, for the retinue of 
some powerful Indian whose equipages were constantly seen 
moving in Surate, presenting among other things, the appear¬ 
ance of a whole army. 

The soldiers had time to take their posts in (different) places 
of the city and on the big roads without being questioned by 
any inhabitant or stranger as to what they were doing and by 
whose authority. Seva-gy coolly gave his orders even as he 
liked, as if it were in a town that had already recognised his 
authority and none came forward to oppose him. Meanwhile 
the tumult quickly spread on all sides. The signal was given 
and the soldiers commenced the pillage. All on a sudden they 
[75] fell upon whomsoever they found at hand irrespective of 
age or sex. They killed some of them while the rest fled away, 
carrying what they could and leaving to the avarice of the 
troops what they could not. Then they entered the houses, 
plundered them and placed their spoils on their horses and in 
the carts (chariots) they had brought for that purpose. There 
was no form of cruelty that they did not practise upon women 
and old people who had been detained in their lodgings through 


was very little money at the factory but that if a present of some spice wonld please 
Sivagy be was willing to give him same. The Director farther charged the Greek to 
remind Sivagy that at Vingurla be bad never troubled the company but rather shown him 
friendly by giving them free escorts and therefore he quite hoped Sivagy wonld protect the 
company's servants in Sarat against the evil minded." It seems that no serious effort 
was made to molest the Dutch though they suspected that the houses in their neighbour* 
hood had been set to hre with evil intention. Dutch Becords. India Office Trans* 
cripts (English Translation), Vol. 27, DCCXIX. 
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weakness or age. They wanted thereby to make them disclose 
where the rest of their treasures was concealed. The two gover¬ 
nors could not but be pensive in their dispair, their only care 
being how to hide themselves [76] and the more valuable things 
they possessed. They were swayed by their interest and avarice 
which made them override the dictates of duty. At last the 
governor of the castle opened artillery fire upon the town. 
He shot at random and if it was to a certain extent fraught 
with danger in regard to Seva-gy’s soldiers, it rendered the 
destruction of the people of Surate most certain. The cannon 
demolished their houses and set them ablaze at the same time 
that the enemy despoiled them of their furniture and emptied 
their stores. 

Seva-gy was on horseback, with a small number of officers 
watching the carts and laden horses to march to the place of 
rendezvous. The sack lasted for three days and three nights.® 
Seva-gy then left Surate [77] as easily as he had entered it 
having found in one single city all the wealth of the East and 
securing such war funds as would not fail him for a Ipng time. 
There remained only tlie preparations. His followers were 
obedient and Seva-gy soon made the East see in a rebel subject 
a conqueror worthy among other things of being compared to 
the greatest men. Hitherto he had himself commanded his 
army without the assistance of any one, but as he wanted to 
augment (his forces) greatly ho appointed besides himself four 
Lieutenant Generals and gave them large sums of money both 
for furnishing themselves with what they needed to maintain 
their rank and for distribution among their companies. He 
sent men to all sides [78] with money to enlist soldiers. 
Others he sent to watch the attitude of the Mogol and the king 
of Visapour. When he had mobilised a big army he did not 
hasten to attempt the things lie had planned. He had among 


* Aocordiog to the Dutch Becords Shivaji entered Surat on Wednesday the 16th 
January I 1664 and the Dutch Factors learnt on the 20tb that Shiva ji had left with his 

plunder. 
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his troops many youngmen, novices still in the profession, 
whom he had collected from all sides. To accustom them (to 
their profession) he encamped for nearly three months in bare 
fields, teaching them how to handle horses and fight and 
training them carefully in all the exercises of the military 
art. 

On the other hand the Mogol was offended by the affront 
that he supposed to have received from the king of Visapour. 
He could not make out whether Seva-gy had attacked him [79] 
of his own accord or by the order of his master. However he 
entered the kingdom. He captured some places and gained 
some advantage in a few engagements. The troops of the 
king were very inferior in number and valour. The king of 
Golkonda came to the rescue of his ally with a powerful army 
and repelled the Mogol, who however did not lose his hope of 
revenge though he found himself constrained to postpone his 
vengeance. 

Seva-gy spent this time in occupying several places of 
Visapour and at last made the Mogol realise that he had acted 
on his own initiative in his attempt upon the person of 
Cakestkam. He entered the maritime towns, almost all of 
which he found unprovided, the [80] king having withdrawn 
his troops to wage war against the Mogol ; the gates which 
could not have held long, were thrown open to him (Seva-gy) 
at the first report of his name, which was so great that resis¬ 
tance seemed useless, for resistance would do nothing but 
add to his glory. He selected the maritime places as they 
were easier to defend and more difficult to attack. Apart from 
the convenience of the ports and the freedom (they offered) of 
putting out to the sea, his further reflection was that by 
occupying the coast and treating well the Europeans who came 
to India he might make them love him and serve him. 

In fact along the stretch of the sea where he was the 
master, there never passed a ship of Europe to which the 
Governors did not send [81] refreshments with all the good 
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offices that could hardly be expected by an allied prince. I 
passed that way in 1668 with two ships of the company and 
we were treated in a manner which was beyond our expecta¬ 
tion. It was an act of his policy, but it was also due to the 
preference he felt for the people of Europe and above all for 
our nation, whom he held in esteem for the renown they 
everywhere enjoy as the most warlike nation in the world. 

He captured several other towns, fortified by nature and 
by the hand of man and he made his way into places that 
were believed to be inaccessible. The forces of the king of 
Visapour being divided [82] were less capable of opposing 
such a conqueror, who had all the qualities of a great general 
and above all a clearness of resolution and an unusual activity 
that almost always proves decisive in affairs of war. Hardly had 
he won a battle or taken a town in one end of the kingdom, than 
he was at the other extremity causing havoc everywhere and 
surprising important places. To this quickness of movement, 
he added like Julius Ceasar, a clemency and bounty that won 
him the hearts of those his arms had worsted. He made 
inroads into the territories of the Portuguese who had given 
him offence ; he wrested from them the island of Bardes * and 
after desolating the country [83] caused them great anxiety 
for Goa. He then retraced his steps, re-entered the country 
of the Mogol, subjugated a big province and levied large contri¬ 
butions and demonstrated to him (the Mogol) that he was able 
alone without the help of Golkonda or Decan, to hold his own 
and further that he was about to cause an affront to the heart 
of his states. If Seva-gy possessed military qualities to such 
a high degree he was no less a capable man knowing more 
than one way of reaching his goal. 

He practised upon tradesmen and toiling merchants in 


* Lakham Savant and other fugitives used to cause trouble to Shivaji’s snbjeota 
from their safe retreat in the Portngnese tenitories and Sbivaji sent retaliatory expeditMm 
0 Bardea in Kovember 1667. See Pisaurlencar, Potiugv^t e Mirat<n, p. 17. 
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such a way that during the different voyages they were obliged 
to make, they took care of speaking well of him, praising his 
method of governing and making [84] men’s minds yield to 
it. He contrived it in such a way, all the more sure as it was 
imperceptible, that they spoke like disinterested persons. 
Then, on their advice he closely followed his reputation and 
did not allow the enthusiasm to cool down—an enthusiasm 
which so much propagandisra had roused for him in the hearts 
of the people. By all these means Seva-gy reached such a 
degree of power that the Grand Mogol apprehensive of (the 
loss of) his state prepared himself as best as he could to wage 
a war against him. Aurengzeb recalled his uncle Cakestkam 
and loaded him with all the honours wortjiy of his rank and 
age, to console him for all that had happened to him and for 
the death of the young prince, his son. He gave him, [85] 
along with the government of Bengale and the office of General 
of the army, the title of Viceroy over all the lands held by 
Emir Jumla, that famous Persian who had quitted the court 
of Golkonda where he was held in high esteem, to be in the 
service of the Mogol who owed much to his prudence and his 
counsels. It meant an honourable retirement for Cakestkam 
and an occasion of putting in his place some one who had 
more vigour and greater firmness and was better fitted to 
resist the progress of Seva-gy, whose valour, like a rushing 
torrent, carried every place he fell upon. He selected Jesseingue 
a powerful lord of his court, who had rendered him excellent 
services [86] in the affairs he was engaged in at beginning 
of his reign. 

Jesseingue set out with instructions to retake the places 
Seva-gy had conquered from the Mogol. He had secret in¬ 
structions among others to spare no pains to win over Seva-gy 
and to induce him to accept the command of the Mogol armies. 
Seva-gy marched straight to the front of Jesseingue to offer 
him battle. Jesseingue refused to fight. He knew how to 
conduct himself so as not to be forced easily, Jesseingue 
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invested a strong town** and when his work was sufficiently 
advanced he laid siege with great military skill. 

The defence of the besieged was so vigorous that the Mogol 
General despaired o^^ reducing [87] the place and preferred 
entering into negotiations with Seva-gy to persisting any longer. 
He offered him on behalf of his master great honours and 
position if he would enter into his service. Seva-gy lent his 
ears to these proposals and entered into an agreement that placed 
him at the head of the Mogol forces and opened so grand a 
career to his valour. 

His valour shone in the war he waged against the king of 
Visapour and if he had not stained his great deeds by the 
disgrace attached to his ruining the motherland, he would 
have deserved unbounded praise. The Mogol wanted to employ 
Seva-gy in the war he was preparing to wage against the king 
of Persia. He , [88] therefore invited him to come to his 
court and to render his sojourn there more agreeable he made 
him a Kaja, the highest dignity to which the king could raise 
those he wished to honour. He also gave his son an office of 
distinction and placed him much above the young lords of 
his age. 

Seva-gy appeared at the Court of the Mogol with all the 
pomp and eclat befitting his rank and reputation but he went 
there so well accustomed to honours and with such an air of 
nobility that he was regarded as a man much above his fortune. 
There was no kind of good treatment that he did not receive 
from the Prince. He was not (however) equally well regarded 
by everybody. Cakestkam was absent [89] from the court, 
but there were his wife and a large number of followers who 
came either of their own accord or on purpose. These were 
the enemies Seva-gy had made the day he attempted to capture 
Cakestkam ; the jealousy, common to great people, was aroused 
for him more than others and it irritated those very persons so 
furiously that they made a very serious intrigue to ruin him. 


* CurS undoubtedly refers to tbe sieze of Puraoder by Dilel Ehao. 
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The wife of Cakestkam, an arrogant princess by birth, con¬ 
sidered herself bound by honour to pursue the murderer of 
her son, who had done her husband an egregious offence 
and had only missed killing him ; a man moreover, who 
had sacked the wealthiest and the most flourishing city of 
the Mogol. She was so near the king and had raised against 
Seva-gy so powerful a party [90] that they resolved to 
arrest him. The king desired to give this satisfaction to 
the afflicted friends of his uncle but he offered, according 
to his word and in view of the need that he had of 
Seva gy, to open to him the means of escaping shortly after his 
imprisonment. 

These manoeuvres of the king hardly succeeded ; he pleased 
none by wishing to satisfy everybody. Seva-gy only felt the 
injury done to him and the party of Cakestkam deemed the 
flight of the prisoner very improper, the facility of which be¬ 
trayed the king. 

Seva-gy returned to his army, saw well that he could 
depend upon none for rest and conceived the idea of founding 

a lawful kingdom by force of brigandage. He heartily caressed 

[91] his officers whom he called his brothers and friends, 
living with them in familiarity and hoping for every distinction 
by their care without giving himself any. He conducted 
himself with great ability, affecting nothing, making others to 
propose things to which he appeared to be indifferent but which 
he very fundamentally desired, 

When he considered himself in a condition tojexpect every¬ 
thing from the good will of his men, he gave a splendid feast to 
his generals and when he had a good cheer, after having been 
in toasts of wine nominated king by some of his assistants, 
the army responded with acclamation and cries of joy. He 
was proclaimed king of all the lands he had conquered. The 
principal officers and the chiefs of the troops took the oath 

[92] of fealty. He founded for himself a kingdom at the 
expense of the kings of Visapour, Decan and the Mogol. 
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Tired of victory he wanted to secure his conquests by limitinig 
them. The Mogol army was prepared to fight him ; he was 
short of money ; partly in the different wars he had waged 
and partly in the court, he had exhausted his treasures. 
This is what made him resolve to plunder Surate for a 
second time. He took himself tliere in a manner different 
from before. 

He therefore opened a transaction with the Governor ® over 
a piece of intelligence and when an understanding was reached 
with him, he haughtily demanded of the city of Surate a sum 
of ten millions (threatening that) otherwise he would come 
himself to plunder it. What I have to say about this transac¬ 
tion [93] I have learnt from an officer, who had no doubt about 
it, for he was in the service of the governor when this treason 
was plotted. Under this appearance of unreservedness and 
this very air of brutality, Seva-gy concealed his deceit and 
believed to have placed the governor in safety from the side of 
the court. But the traitor was punished for it and lost his 
life as we shall see, anon. I shall not go into the details of 
this second enterprise; suffice it to say, that having sent word 
to the inhabitants about the day and hour he would enter into 
Surate, Seva-gy exactly kept his word. He might have some 
twelve thousand men with him and it was astonishing how a 
town sufficiently well fortified and inhabited by more than 
[94] four hundred thousand men did not make the least 
resistance ; cither terror had damped their spirit or so many 
people, differing so much in nationality and interests and so 
little used to arms, embarrassed one another sooner than render¬ 
ing aid to one another and to the city. Seva-gy wanted to 

• Francis Martin was at Surat in March 1670. He says that a second attack from 
SbiTajiwaa apprehended at the time of his visit. The Governor consulted Monsieur 
Carron about the defence of the city which was open on one side bat did nothing to remove 
this defect and this led Martin to suspect that the Governor had a secret understanding 
with Shivaii”* ’ le gouverneur nen fit rien neanmoins I’on croioit aussy quil avoit intelli- 
geoca aveo Sivagy.” Francois Martin, Memoir lur VestdbliseemenU dee eoloniee 
Franfaiee du VInde Oriental, fol. 92, oh. (A. N. T*. 1169). 
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plumder at ease and he came to Surate to take booty and not 
to fight. He was at peace with the Governor. He sent an 
officer of his army’ to the residences of the three nations of 
Europe he dreaded most, the French, the English and the 
Dutch and gave them a timely notice to display their standards 
on the top of their terraces that they may be saved thereby from 
the fury of the soldiers. 

[95] We had been established at Surate only for a year. 
M. Carron, who was at the head of our merchants showed 
that even iin a very advanced age, for he was seventy years 
old, he preserved courage and resolution. He thanked 
Seva-gy and caused thousand obliging things to be told 
him through the officer who had come to warn him to be 
on his guard ; but he led him to the environs where the 
merchants of France had gathered and made him take 
note of the number of artillery that was quite ready to 
play and told him clearly that the quarters* of the French 
were considered safe by means other than that of Seva-gy’s 
clemency.® 

Seva-gy was at the gates of the town and the Governor had 
climbed to the castle carrying there [96] some counsels befitting 
a traitor and calculated to bring about the success of his 
treachery. This was to demolish a wall that covered the march 
of Seva-gy and this gave Seva-gy great facility for making his 
troops file up. This was to open the town to Seva-gy and 
ensui-e the success of his plan, under the pretext of firing upon 
him from the top of the fortress. It was intended to arm every 


' The Dutch Resident at Surat also wrote—"A messenger had come from the 
invader to assure ns that no harm would bo fall us if we remained quiet." India Office 
Transcripts. English Translation, Vol. 29, No. DCCLXIU. 

* This is contradicted by the Dutch Resident who writes : " The French did not 
attempt to make any opposition although at that time they numbered 160 whites, had 
about a dozen cannons of fair calibre, 400 fire balls and a large number of grenades, and 
they quietly suffered that two of their black servants were shot before their eyes, notwith* 
standing by .valuable present they had obtained from Shivaji’s representative the declara¬ 
tion that they should be free from molestation." India Office, English Translation, 
Vol. 29, No. DOCLXin. 
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one but it was intended too late; the enemy was already in the 
town. The violence was extreme and no one was spared. Our 
French people behaved boldly and wore such a confident look 
that they saved their houses from pillage. They even compelled 
the soldiers to leave the neighbouring houses where they had 
been led by fury and avarice. [97] To judge by his bravery M. 
Carron, even with the coolness of the Dutch passed for a 
Frenchman. 

The treason of the Governor of Surate having been reported, 
the Mogol resolved to get rid of him by poison, and in the same 
way as he had caused Jesseingue, Governor of Decan, perish for 
the same reason, a means unworthy of a Prince who exercises 
upon his subjects absolute right of punishment. 

The Mogol has always near his person a large number of 
Faquiers who arc called friends of God for making themselves 
friends of men and who conceal disgraceful sins under the 
mask of extraordinary piety. These Faquiers are skilful 
poisoners and their art is so fine that its effect is difficult to 
detect [98] until it is beyond remedy. They make extensive 
use of perfumes as things to be least refused and they know how 
to put in a scented letter or a boquet, or a fruit a poison that 
kills immediately. 

It is the custom that when anybody is highly successful 
either in civil affairs or in war, the Mogol thanks him by letters 
and in felicity these letters are received with profound respect 
and grand ceremonies ; before being opened they are placed upon 
the head and to be kissed they are carried several times to the 
mouth. Often the joy is not long. These letters suffused with 
a subtle poison mingle the tears with the pleasure of receiving 
them. The Mogol [99] addressed to the Governor of Surate 
such a letter impressed with a poison in which the most learned 
Faquier had exhausted all his skill. The Governor had assembled 
all his friends and the chiefs of the Europeans to receive this 
honour. He fell stiff dead in kissing the letter according to the 
custom of the country. Our surgeons who opened his head 
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found without difficulty trace of poison. Judicious meni made 
this reflection that this kind of penalty that befall only the 
person of the guilty and render the conduct of the Prince dubious 
lost the two great effects of punishment— viz., example and the 
precaution that it may not occur. 

Such is the history of Seva-gy, who while we were at [100] 
Surate made himself the subject of discussion throughout the 
whole of the East and rendered his name terrible to many a king 
who had experience of his arms or his intrigues which he con¬ 
ducted with equal skill. 

SURENDRANATH SeN 
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EDIEANA 

I often think of thee and weep 

Edieana, 

My path is rugged, dark and steep 

Edieana, 

I cannot lose my thought in sleep 
Where’er I be sad memories leap 

Edieana. 


Often does my soul rebel 

Edieana, 

Against the peace it loved so well 

Edieana, 

My thoughts are like the winds of Hell 
Raging in some dismal cell 

Edieana. 

I tread the darken’d lanes alone 

Edieana, 

The Autumn winds complain and moan 

Edieana, 

I care not for their sullen tone 
Have I not grief enough my own? 

Edieana. 


Time goes by on steady wing 

Edieana, 

And bears off Hope, a weakened thing, 

Edieana, 

Pain strikes my heart-chords till they ring 
They groan perchance, but never sing 1 

Edieana. 
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I sipped the wine of life in trust 

Edieana, 

Nor dreamed that thou would be unjust 

Edieana, 

Those hours of love defy Time’s rust 

They stand alone, the rest are dust 

Edieana. 

My hands are trembling now, and cold, 

Edieana, 

My arms have yearned for thee to hold 

Edieana, 

And now like a tale that has been told 

My life is ending, fast grown old, 

Edieana. 

Leland J. Berry 
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Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1924-25, edited 
by J. F. Blakiston, oflficiating Director Genojral of Archieology in India. 

This report, edited by Mr. Blakiston with the assistance of Eai 
Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni, contains a detailed account of the work of 
conservation, exploration and research undertaken or carried out by the 
officers of the Archseological Department in the year 1024-25. What 
lends special interest to the volume is the illuminating note on the prehis¬ 
toric civilization of the Indus {Sindhu-Sauvira=Sophir or Ophir ?), 
valuable sidelights on which were obtained from the discoveries of Mr. 
Hargreaves at N4l in Baluchistan. Mr. Page’s note on the Orissan oaves 
.and Sir John Marshall’s account of the terra cotta votive tanks at Taxila 
raise the important question of the cultural connection between Egypt 
and India. 

The student of religious history will note with special interest (a) the 
discovery at Harappa of a large cone of dark stone resembling the Siva- 
linga of modern times, (6) the clearing of the north and west faces of the 
basement of an early Chalukya temple at Badami which revealed a frieze 
of sculptured panels depicting scenes from the early life of Krishna, (c) 
the discovery of a fine image of the Fish incarnation at Vajrayogini and 
(J) the application of the epithet Pitdmaha to the Buddha in a Mathura 
inscription of the I4th year of Kanishka. Of special interest to the stu¬ 
dent of political history and geography are the Lakshrnanesvara temple 
inscription (p. 83), the Velvikudi grant (p. 117), the Mattepad plates 
(p. 117), the Urlam pl.ate.s (p. IIB) and the epigraph engraved on a copper- 

jar at Elcphanta (p. 120). 

Mr. Longhurst has an interesting note on the huge rock sculpture at 
Mahabalipurarn known as Arjunh’s penance, which seeks to support the 
view that “ the whole scone is a symbolical representation of the Ganges 

flowing from the Himalayas ” (p. 106). 

The Report, useful and informing as it is, contains not a few mistakes 

and misprints : is is hoped (p. 1), at the Akbar’s tomb (p.3) gaoe 2, magni- 
ficient (p. 4), clearnnce (p. 51), Udabhauda {p. 51), prallel (p. 62), Gupta 
Galleay (p. 124), Matsya Purana (Chapter 169 for 269). The date c, 8.50 
A.D. for " Mahihdrapala ” deva (p, 86) is a bit too early. The fact that 
Vinayakapaladeva is mentioned in a Chandella inscription does not prove 

18 
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that he was himself a Chandella. He was almost certainly the Gurjara 
Pratihara king of the same name, the suzerainty of whose family was 
acknowledged by the early Chandellas. The earliest known historical 
king of Assam is not Susthitavarmau (p. 94), but Pushyavarman. It is not 
easy to understand why officers of the Archseological Department prefer 
the name " Andhra” (pp. IB, 30) to “Satavahana” which alone is met with 
in the inscriptions of the line of Simuka. 


Historious 


Memoir of the Life of the Late Nana FarnaYis, compiled from Family 
Records and Extant Works by A. Macdonald, Captain in the 18th Regi¬ 
ment, Bombay Native Infantry, and now Reprinted from the Original 
Edition of 1851: Together with an Autobiographical Memoir of the 
Early Life of Nana Farnavis, translated by Lieut.-Col. John Briggs, late 
Resident at the Court of Satara with an Introduction by H. G. Rawlin- 
son, M.A., I.E.S., for the University of Bombay. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1927. pp. 184, price Rs. 5. 

The book is well printed, nicely got up and well illustrated and we 
wish we had nothing more to add. But a reviewer has a heavy public 
responsibility and must not in any way mislead the unwary and unini¬ 
tiated readers. The present work has been reprinted under the auspices 
of the Bombay University and the Historian Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
has enthusiastically eulogised the authorities of Bombay University for 
their sound ' ‘ business capacity ’ ’ and publicly proclaimed that no literary 
fraud could succeed with them. The work has been edited by Mr. H, G, 
Rawlinson, one of the seniormost members of the Indian Historical Re¬ 
cords Commission and a well known writer on Indian historical subjects. 
It has already received the benediction of the Modern Review of Calcutta, 
the self-styled " leading monthly of India. ” An unwary reader may, there¬ 
fore, accept the Memoir of Nana Farnavis on its face value and treat it as 
a carefully compiled biographical work of real merit. It is nothing but a 
a literary fraud perpetrated more than half a century ago and accepted by 
the sound “ businoss-mon ” who guide the academic policy of the Bombay 
University as a genuine scholarly work. Who Captain Macdonald was 
we do not know. Principal Rawlinson accepts his statement as unim¬ 
peachable kuth and tells his readers that the author ” used in its compi- 
lation, original M:=?fc>., family records and verbose conversations with 
the relations and personal attendants of Nana Farnavis.This work, 
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like Grant Duff’s great classic, is, therefore, based on material which is 
partly no longer extant.” He might have added that it is as reliable, as 
trustworthy and as accurate as Grant Duff’s Uiatory of Ihe Mahrattas for 
Captain Macdonald, it appears, knew his Grant Duff much better than 
the Bombay Pundits. Except the first few pages where he gives a brief 
account of the early life of his hero based on a fragmentary autobiography, 
the entire work has been copied from Grant Duff, word by word, line by 
line and page by page. lie had necessarily to omit much and had 
therefore to add an occasional sentence here and there to serve as 
a connecting link between the fragments he had selected and 
copied from Grant Duff. If Principal Rawlinson had even glanced 
at some of the letters published in the appendix (but omitted in 
the reprint) of the original edition he would have at once discovered 
that Captain Macdonald was hardly competent for any serious 
historical enquiry for he quotes two letters supposed to have been 
addressed by Nana to his father in 1761 after the third battle of Panipat 
and on the 8th June 1804. Principal Rawlinson claims to have modern¬ 
ised the spelling of proper names and corrected several obvious misprints. 
But we are sorry to find that his implicit faith in Captain Macdonald led 
him to overlook obvious mistakes, which might have been detected by 
a reference to Grant Duff. The name of Raghoba’s adopted son Amrit 
Rao frequently occurs in this work but unfortunately Captain Macdonald 
or his printer converted the name in several places to Annunt Rao, while 
they reproduced Grant Duff’s spelling in other places. It is a pity that 
Principal Rawlinson could not detect this discrepancy, but on p. 40 he 
modernised the spelling of this proper name as Anant Rao although the 
individual is correctly described as Haghoba's adopted son. Similarly, on 
p. 56 the Maratha Admiral is called Anantrao Dhulap probably because 
his name is spelt as Annunt Rao Dhuleep by Macdonald although the 
correct name is Ananda Rao. Similar mistakes have been committed in 
connection with fairly well known Europeans of that time. Thus on p. 31 
Mr. Bolts is called Botts and W. H. Tone (p. 127) is called W. R. Jones. 
It should be noted that these mistakes are found in the original edition. 
Subah Bakshi (p. 97 footnote) is evidently Jivba Bakshi, the commander 
of Sindhia’s army. Are we, therefore, to infer that the revision of the 
text was not made by Principal Rawlinson? Some of the footnotes of 
the original edition have been omitted and while Macdonald never fails to 
mention the sources of his notes it is seldom done in the reprint. The 
reprint, therefore, cannot be recommended even as a trustworthy selection 
from Grant Duff. The Bombay University and Principal Rawlinson eame4 
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tho thanks of all students of Maratha History by 'bringing 'out a critical 
edition of Kasi Raj Pandit's account of the third battle of Panipat, and 
they will render an important service to the cause of Maratha History if 
they bring out n reprint of such valuable rare works as Tone’s Illimirations 
of Some Institutions of the MarJiatha Peo'ple and L. F. Smith's, A Sketch 
of the Rise, Progress and Termination of the Regular Corps formed and 
commanded by Europeans in the Service of the Native Princes of India, 
and if they can spare funds for more voluminous works, those of Thorn, 
Blacker and Prinsep. A really well annotated edition of Grant Duff 
is long overdue. 

Maratha 


The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinett from the Mahatmas M. and 

K. H., transcribed, compiled and with an fntroduction by A. T. Barker, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $7.50. 

No two more interesting characters were brought before the public in 
the past generation than the Masters M. and K.II., known in India and 
elsewhere as Mahatmas. Are they persons who have actually lived, are 
living, or are they fictitious? Gandhi to-day is spoken of generally as 
Mahatma Gandhi. No unusual cause of wonder is attached to the title. 
Gandhi is a man in the flesh and he has earned tho title Mahatma, the 
appellation of mastership, by conquering hi.s bodily wants. But the 
Mahatmas M. and K.H. are said to be more than physical beings. They 
have so far conquered physical desire that many of the laws of nature are 
no longer hidden to them, but are known to and understood by them. 
This is said to be the case, so much so, that acts to be brought about 
by others only as miracles, are to them the accomplishment of ordinary 
feats. 

The discussion regarding the identity of these two, and the “ school " 
to which they belong has been going on, now furiously, now abatedly, for a 
number of years. It has taken place so heatedly and a denial of their 
actual existence has been so often heard that even the Society founded as 
a result of their teachings has been threatened with being rent in twain. 
The doubters have claimed that the Masters M. and K, H are but the 
figments of an imaginative woman’s brain. It has been said that Helena 
Petrova Blavatsky, first writer to bring tho Masters to the attention of 
people interested in psychism, made them up from whole cloth and that 
the letters supposedly transmitted to her from these two teachers in the 
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Himalayas were written by her. Theosophist and w anderer, storm-centre 
of spiritualistic phenomena, discussed and often misunderstood, she 
continued to put forth the claims that the letters were genuine and that 
the Mahatmas K.H. and M. were real. 

The letters were not written to Madame Blavatsky exclusively. 
Although she remained to the end almost the only one who could receive 
them and in turn pass them on to the one intended to be the recipient, 
many of them passed through her to others and those that passed to Mr. 
Sinnett, often in answer to questions he directed to the Masters through 
Madame Blavatsky are those included in the present volume. The story 
of this transmission reads like a fairy-tale. How delightful it would be if 
there could be on earth, persons who had sufficiently mastered material 
laws that they could control physical manifestations at will I Self-denial 
and the attempt to roach the stage of conquest of one’s self would not 
then seem to be in vain. 

The battle between material objects and the desire of spiritual life 
has long been carried on. There are many in the world to-day, who, even 
as Tolstoi, are not only willing, but eager to leave the haunts of men to 
seek refuge in the forest knowing that so long as man is surrounded 
by turmoil of economic life he must in some way be distracted by it. Is 
it possible that Tolstoi was but a soul who could no longer endure the 
contact with earthly men and possessions and that his retirement was the 
first step in that lonely search for truth that eventually leads Buddhaward, 
yes, even Christward, though perhaps in a different sense? 

Then in death, not a candle of life snuffed out, because his physical 
body has been left behind, but an entity who has for the first time 
mastered the secret of the greatness of the inner ego, and standing on the 
threshold of that initiation which is the goal of the occultists. 

The Masters M. and K. H. were but Tolstois progressed to an 
unknown degree, serving one whom they mention repeatedly as the 
Chohan, rapidly approaching the end whore incarnation upon the earth was 
no longer a necessity. 

Many of the passages of The Mahatma Letters, deny the existence 
of God, particularly God who is but the elevated picture of man himself. 
The teachings are Buddhistic, placing Nature’s law in supreme position ; 
the universe a whole whose manifestation is coupled with the laws of Karma 
liand rebirth. Even gods are but part of the chains of Karma. The study 
I of occult philosophy is a deep subject. It is deep and fascinating and the 
more one plunges into it the more is he interested. The Mahatma Letters 
are teachings, replete with references to people and events 
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concerned chiefly in this respect with those who founded the Society. 
To a person outside the Society, this extraneous matter in the letters 
would not be attractive. But above and dominating this is a teaching so 
profound, a spiritual problem reflected in so many interesting lights that 
what might appear to be gossip falls by the wayside. The personal 
references may be omitted. The reference to the question of the existence 
of the Masters may be disregarded. There will still be meat enough for 
ample philosophic discussion. One reading or a dozen will not sufiioo. 

A discussion of Esoteric Buddhism would involve endless time. In 
a book Esoteric Buddhism, Mr. Sinnett has endeavoured to include and 
interpret the teachings he gleaned from the Mahatmas. A doctrine 
of religion is not complete until it embraces ail the facts concerning life and 
wisdom. No doctrine is ever remotely complete until it has investigated 
the theories of Karma influencing so thoroughly the life of the East yet 
so totally disregarded by the West. 

If these are the truths of nature, and so the occultists believe, they 
ought to be cognized and brought into relationship with human contact. 
If they are not truths, true but false, then they ought to bo refuted. But 
neither affirmation nor refutation may be made fairly without investigation. 
It will be said of course that the altruistic proof lies after death, but an 
investigation could be made which would be as sound as many other 
theories of life. 

Certainly to the writer, a belief in those doctrines has given to life a 
much wider scope. 

The Mahatma Letters, whatever else they may do, make the 
possibility of immortality much more real and endow it with an actuality 
to which one is related. 

Not only now but in the hereafter as well, an expanded vision is not 
to be despised. 

This, in an almost inexhaustible measure, is the gift of the Mahatma 
Letters. 


Viola Irene Cooper 
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The Late Dr. Pasupatinath Sastri. 

The University has sustained a severe loss in the sudden 
and premature death of Dr. Pasupatinath Sastri which took 
place on the 5th February last. After an exceptionally 
brilliant academic career, Dr. Pasupatinath chose the field 
of education for his activities and he joined the Uni¬ 
versity as a Post-Graduate lecturer. His unassuming character, 
vast erudition and profound love for Sanskrit lore .and learning, 
his knowledge of German, French, Greek and Dutch languages 
enabled him soon to take up an enviable position on the staft' 
of the University and scholars from all parts of India ap¬ 
proached him on many a puzzled question on Hindu Sastra and 
Philosophy. Dr. Pasupatinath welcomed the enquiries with 
alacrity and he took real delight in these abstruse discussions. 
He avoided limelight and thus the public had very few oppor¬ 
tunities of coming in personal contact with him but to his 
students and colleagues he appeared like one of those traditional 
ancient pandits —simple, truthful and full of humility. Although 
pursuing the humble vocation of a teacher, his life and 
character served to soothe and fortify those wjjo required strength 
and solace. 

The revival of the orthodox learning was very near his 
heart and he worked heart and soul for the growth, development 
and popularisation of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat 
bears testimony to his constructive genius and organising capa¬ 
city. He was the life and soul of the institution and the Parisat 
owes its present influential position to his energies and inde¬ 
fatigable labours in its service. 

In spite of his multifarious activities, Dr. Pasupatinath 
has left behind a number of scholarly works amongst which 
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the following deserve special mention:—Selections from 
Sayana’s Commentary, Introduction to Purba MlmathsS and 
German and French Eeaders. 

At the time of his death he was engaged upon a critical 
edition of Eaghunandania’s Smriti. 

Ho was only forty-three when he died and a life full of 
promise has thus been prematurely cut short and Sanskrit 
scholarship is all the poorer by his demise. His life might be 
summed up as 

“Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull 
Strong, without rage, without overflowing, full.” 

* * * 

Professor Paul Bruhi,. 

Professor Paul Briilil, whose association with this country 
dates back to the year 1882 when he took up a Professorship at 
the Rajshahi College, never spared himself and certainly did not 
spare his pupils. We are sure the appeal made in the following 
manifesto, which wc gladly publish, will have a hearty response 
from the friends, pupils and admirers of Dr. Briihl. 

Dr. P. Briihl, Univcrfsity Professor of Botany in the Caloutta Univer¬ 
sity, is retiring very soon. He has spent about forty-five years of his life 
in Bengal and during this period thousands of students have received 
their education from him in various branches of science. He started his 
career as a Professor in the Rajshahi College and after a long 
term of service as Professor in the Bengal Engineering College retired 
from (jovernment service as its Officiating Principal. After his retire¬ 
ment he was appointed Registrar, University of Calcutta, 
in succession to Dr. Thibaut and continued in that post until he was 
appointed to the newly created post of University Professor of Botany in 
September, 1918. This post he has been holding up to now. He will be 
retiring at the end of the present University session. Apart from mere 
teaching Dr. Briihl has always been engaged in original research the 
results of which have been published in various periodicals from time to 
time, 
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At a meeting of the past and present colleagues and students of Dr. 
Briihl held on the 3rd December, 1927, in the Botanical Laboratory of 
the University College of Science, a committee was appointed to consider 
the steps to be taken to commemorate the long and meritorious services of 
Dr. Briihl to the cause of education and science in Bengal and to collect 
funds for the purpose. 

The committee propose that the commemoration should take the 
form of :— 

(а) founding a gold medal in his honour ; 

(б) hanging a portrait of his in the Botany Laboratory ; 

(c) giving a farewell party, presentation of an illuminated address 
and a suitable souvenir to him. 

The committee consider that a sum of Bs. 2,500 will bo needed for 
carrying out the objects in view. Looking to the large number of stu¬ 
dents who have received their education from Dr. Briihl, the committee 
hope that the required amount, and even more, will be readily forth¬ 
coming. 

It is proposed to hold the farewell meeting at which the presentation 
will be made in the beginning of March, 1928. Contributors are, there* 
fore, requested to send in their contributions as early as possible so as to 
enable the committee to settle the definite form the commemoration is to 
take. Contributions should be sent to the undersigned for which a formal 
receipt will be issued. 

Botanical Labobatory, S. F. Aoharkas, 

President, 

35, BaUygunj Circular Road. Briihl Farewell Committee. 

» • ♦ 

Mahbndranath Prize. 

Professor Satischandra Eay, M.A., addressed the following 
letter to the Secretary, Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in 
Arts. 

Dear Sir, 

The Mahendranath Prize was founded about seven years ago ; but it 
is a matter of regret and disappointment that no award has yet been 
made owing to lack of response on the part of our graduates qualified to 
compete for it. I. therefore, propose for the consideration and approval 

19 
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oithe Board of Higher Studies in Economios. a temporary modification 
ofthe original terms of award, for six years. The original terms will 
tpto faoto come into force after this period, when, it is expected, writers 
of the required standard will be forthcoming. 

The accumulated interest on the endowed funds amounts to Bs. 1,445; 
After six years this will rise to Bs. 5,000. I propose that our lecturers be 
invited to write monographs on any five of the following subjects on an 
honorarium of Bs. 1,000 each. This honorarium may be increased, if 
funds permit, in the case of subjects of special interest and difficulty. 
The subjects, I propose, are : — 

1. The Indian Tax System or the Incidence of Taxation in India. 

2. Indian Bailway Administration and Economioe. 

3. Economic Imperialism in India. 

4. History of Indian Commerce. 

5. Local and Central Finance. 

6. A Scheme of Village Beform. 

7. National Wealth of India : with a special treatment of the 
economic condition of the people of Bengal as affected by internal and 
external causes. 

0. The Theory pf Hoarded Wealth. 

0. Indian Nationalism—with special reference to communal differ^ 

ences. 

An invitation may be made to not more than one Teacher of the 
Dacca University if the Board considers that he is specially fitted to write 
on one of these topics. 


Yours truly, 
Satisohandka Bay.” 

It is needless to state that the proposal has been accepted 
and that the Members of the Board have been invited to write 
on one of the topics as suggested by the donor. 

« * « 

A Munificent Donation. 

We are glad to announce that the widow of the late 
Mr. Radhikamohan Ray has expressed her desire to makeover to 
the Calcutta University 3^ p. c. Government Promissory Notes of 
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the face value of Bs. 1,50,000 for founding a scholarship to be 
named Radhikiimohan Educational Scholarship. 

» » • 

University Ebadibs. 

Professor Arnold Sommerfeld, Foreign Member of the 
Bo^al Society of London and Professor of Theoretical Physics in 
the University of Munich, has been appointed a University 
Beader to deliver a course of lectures on Atomic ‘Stfuc- 
ture. 

Professor Badhakamal Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., of the 
University of Lucknow, has also been appointed a Beader of this 
University to deliver a course of six lectures on Land Problems. 


Deans of Different Faculties. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Deans of the 
different Faculties:— 

Arts —Professor Jnanranjan Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

Science —Sir Praphullachandra Bay, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.C.S. 

Lotc—Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Suriratna, Vidya^ 
ratnakar, Kt., C.I.E., C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., M.L.C. 
Medicine —Principal Kedarnath Das, C.I.E., M.D. 
Engineering —Principal T. H. Bichardson, M.A., B.A.I., 
M.I.C.E., M.LE. 

» » • 


Dates of Different Examinations. 


B. Com .— 

The next B. Com. Examination will commence on Tuesday, 
the Ist'May, 1928. 
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Medical — 

The next Preliminary Scientific M.B. and Final M.B. 
Examinations will commence on Tuesday, the 24th April, 1928. 
D.P.H.— 

The following dates have been fixed for the D.P.H. Exami¬ 
nation, Parts I and II for 1928 : — 

Part I—Tuesday, the Ist May and again on Monday, the 30th July, 

1928. 

Part II—Monday, the 23rd April and again on Monday the 13th 

August, 1928. 

» * « 

The Kedarnath Banerjee Medal. 

The Kedarnath Banerjee Gold Medal has been awarded to 
Mr. Kameschandra Pal, M.A., M.L. 



University of Calcutta 


Latest Publications 


Indian Cultaral Influence in Gambodiai by Dr. B. B. 

Chatterji, D.Lit. (Punjab), Ph.D. (London). Demy 
8vo. pp. 303. 

Panini, by Rajanikanta Gupta, Demy 8vo. pp. 134. 

Yishnudharmottara, by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Ph.D. Royal 
8vo. pp. 130. 

Problems of Rural India, by Professor N. Ganguli,,B.Sc., 
Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture, Calcutta University, 
Member of the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 166. 

Yanaspati or Plants and Plant-Life as in Indian Treatise 
and Traditions, by Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.Sc., 
Professor of Botany, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 276. Rs. 3-12. 

A History of Indian Literature, by Prof. M. Wintemitz, 
Ph.D., Professor of Indology and Ethnology at the 
German University of Prague (Czechoslovakia), Vol. I, 
containing Introduction, Veda, National Epics, 
Puranas and Tantras. Translated from the Original 
German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised hy the Author. 
Only authorised Translation into English. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 634. Rs. 10-8, 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Chronology of Ancient India (From the Times of the Big- 

Vedic King Divodasa to those of Chandragupta Maurya, 
with Glimpses into the Political History of the Period), 
by Sita Nath Pradhan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Brihaspati. 
Koyal 8vo, pp. 291 + 30. Rs. 6. 

In this interesting and erudite thesis on the Chronology and 
Political History of Vedic and Buddhist India enormous masses 
of evidence derived from Vedic, Epic, Puranic, Buddhistic, Jain, 
Epigraphic and other sources have been collated, compared and 
contrasted and Ancient Indian'Chronology built up. Having 
been completed in 1921, it is a pioneer work in its own way and 
will be of invaluable assistance and absorbing interest to all 
students of Ancient Indian History. 

Hinayana and Mahayana and Origin of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, by R. Kimura. Royal Bvo. pp. 203. Rs. 2-4. 

Rights and Duties of the Indian Citizen (Kamala Lectures, 
1926), by the Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, P.C. Demy Bvo. pp. 116. Rs. 1-B. 

Current International Co-operation, by Manley O. Hudson. 
D/Crown 16mo. pp. 156. Rs. 2. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volumes —Vol. Ill (Orientalia), Part III. Royal Bvo. 
pp. 546. Rs. 11-4. 

Indian Railway Economics, Part I, (Revised Edition), by 
Mr. S. C. Ghose. Demy Bvo. pp. 128. Rs. 2. 

Proceedings of the First Philosophical Congress, 1925. 

Royal Bvo. pp. 452. — 

Calcutta University Questions for the year 1921. Demy 
Bvo. pp. 954. 



BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN FEBRUARY, 1928. 

1. Notes on Manu Smriti, by Mahamahopadhyay Dr. 

Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

2. History of Indian Medicine, Part HI, by Qirindronath 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. * 

3. Banimandir (in Bengali), by Sasankamohan Sen, B.L. 

4. University Calendar for 1928, Part I. 

5. Descriptive Catalogue of Old Bengali Manuscripts in the 

University Library, Vol. TIT, edited by Manindra- 
mohan Bose, M.A. 

6. History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, by Prof. M. 

Wiuternitz, translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

7. Newness of Life (Stephanos Nirmalendu Lectures), by 

Prof. M. A. Canney. 

8. DcBinamamala, edited by Muralydhar Banerjee, M*^A. 

9. Spirit of French Civil Law (Tagore Law Lectures, 1923- 

1924), by Prof. Henry Solus. 

10. Elements of the Science of Language, by Prof. 1. J. S. 

Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

11. Siddhanta-Sekhara, by Babua Misra, Jyotishacharyya. 

12. Visuddhimaggo, by Prabodhehandra Das, M.A. 

18. Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki, Vol. I, Part I, edited by 
H. C. Goswami, B.A. 

14. Krishi-Bignan by Bai Bajeswar Das Gupta, Bahadtir. 

15. Harilila (in Bengali), edited by Bai Bahadur Dines- 

chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt., and Basantaranjan Bay, 
Vidwatvallabh. 

16. Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. IX. 

17. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XVII. 

18. Surya-Siddhanta. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS 


19. Yoga Philosophy in relation to other systems of Indian 
Thought, by S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

20 Eastern Bengal Ballads, Vol. Ill, Part I, edited by Rai 
Bahadur D. C. Sen, D.Litt. 

21. Notes on Kavilcankan Chandi, Part 11, by Charu Ban- 

dyopadhyay, B.A. 

22. University Question Papers for 1923. 

2B. University Question Papers for 1924. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 

(Continued from previous issue.) 

I. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature. Edited by Bijay- 
chandra Mazumdar. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 519. Rs. 11-4. Rs. 22-8 
for the full set of 3 Vols. 

Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki (Typical SelectioDs from the 
Assamese Literature), compiled by Pandit Hemchandra 
Goswami, M.R.A.S., B'.R.A.S., of Assam Civil Service 
and Editor of “ Hema-Kosha.” 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sita 
Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

Book 1—^Bardlo Poetry—contains extracts from the Prithiraj 
Rasau of Chand Baradi, the Bisaldev Rasau of Nalha, the Bir- 
singh-Charit of Kesav Das, the Sivuraj Bhushana and the Siva 
Baoni of Bhushan, the Chhatra Prakash of Gore Lai, the 
Raj Bilas of Man, the Jang Nama of Muralidhar, the Hamir Rasau 
of Jodh Raj, the Sujan Charit of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Royal 8vo. pp. 351. Rs. 6-0. 

Book IT—The Krishna Cult—In tins book the compiler has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose w'riter, and Dhruva' 
Das. These writers have described loves of Krishna and Radha 
in a religion spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 383. Rs. 6-0. 

Book III—^TulsI Das—^whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Medissval poetry 
‘ stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.’ His works in extract have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
the poet and an accoimt of his various works. Royal 8vo. pp. 291. 
Rs. 6-0. 
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Book IV—^With a learned Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganafch Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The Saints—The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen groat saints including Swami 
Ramanand, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Govind Singh and Mira Bai. iloyal 8vo. pp. 390t Rs. 6-0. 

Book V—Arts Poetioa—This book deals with the .Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various emotions and passions 
which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to which 
Hindu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the Nayika-bhcd. Royal 8vo. pp. 275. Rs. 3. 

Book VI, Part I—Other Poets (with a brief history of the 
Hindi Language)—In this book extracts are given from the writ¬ 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Rahim, 
Raskhan, Mubarak, Usman, Senapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, and 
Sabal Singh Chauhan. Royal 8vo. pp. 324. Rs. 3. 

Book VI, Part II—Other Poets—^Begins with a History of the 
Hindi Literature with an appendix containing notes on the 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasha, the Punjabi, the Mailhili, the Mar- 
wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writings of 19 well-known Hindi writers ending with 
the great Haris Chandra of Benares. Royal 8vo. pp. 406. 
Rs. 6. Complete set (Books I-VI) Rs. 30. 

Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Yol. I, by 

I, J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D,, Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Koyal 8vo. pp, 464. Es. 5-0. 

4. CLASSICAL TEXTS 

(Prescribed by the University for different Examinations.) 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi 

Muhammad Irfan, M.A. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 80. Es. 1-12. 

Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 97. Es. 1-12. 

’^Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 100. Es.2-0. 

^Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown 8vo. 
pp. 108. Ee. 1-0. 

* Do. II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* I. A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Muhammad 

Irfan, M.A. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 98. Es. 2-0. 


* Text-Book. 
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* I.A. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Muhammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 145. Ks. 2-0. 

* I.A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 195. Es. 2-0. 

* B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 144. 

Es. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I (old Selections). Eoyal 8vo. 

pp. 88. Es. 1-8. 

* Do. II. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 80. Es. 1-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Md. 

Irfan, M.A. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 75. Es. 1-8. 

* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 314. 

Es. 2-8. 

*B.A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 157. Es. 1-12. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 245. 
Es. 2-0. 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. Es. 2-8. 

Gowhar-i-Murad, edited by Aga Mahammad Kazim Shirazi. 
Eoyal 8vo. pp. 120, Es. 3. 

Diwan-i-Nasir-i-Khusraw, edited by Aga Mahammad Kazim 
Shirazi. Eoyal Bvo. pp. 77. Es. 2. 

5. TIBETAN 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Eo 5 'al 
8vo. pp. 137. Es. 6-12. 

6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &o. 

* Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 

Es. 2-8. 

* Do. Part III. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Es. 2-8. 

* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Eev. J. C. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Es. 1-4. 

Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or the Fox. Ee. 1-0. 


* Text>Book. 
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A Syllabus of Poetics, by Br. H. Stephen, (Second Edi¬ 
tion, Revised and Enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 300. 
Rs. 3. [Rs. 2 for Post-Graduate Students of the 
Calcutta University]. 

On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Rs. 7-8. 

Othello, the Moor of Venice. Edited by Rev. J. C. Scrim- 
geour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Rs. 2-0. 

Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Rs. 1-8. 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8vo. pp. 224. 

Rs. 1-8. 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown 8vo. pp. 331. Rs. 1-12. 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 

Rs. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 360. 

Rs. 3-0. 


YII. MATHEMATICS 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Yol. I (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta University), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442. English 
price 24s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 573. English Price 42s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill, Part I, Royal 8vo. 
pp. XX+ 682. English price £d 3s. net. Indian price 
Rs. 45. 

t Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 191. 
Rs. 11-4. 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300. Rs. 11-4. 


• Text'Book. 

f The right of publication of this book is held by and copies may be had of the 
Cambridge University Press, Fetter hme, London, E.C. 4. 
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Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaoes, Part I (Premchand 
Roychand Studentship thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Rs. 1-14. 

Do. Part II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Rs. 3-12. 

Theory of Higher Plane CurYes, Vol. I, by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition {thoroughly re¬ 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Rs. 6-8. 

Do. Vol. II. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and en¬ 
larged. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. Rs. 4-8. 

This Volume deals with the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 

Parametric Co-efficient {Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Rs. 3-0. 

Vector Calculus {Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Rs. 3-0. 

Solutions of Differential Equations {Premchand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 54. Rs. 3-12. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections {Premchand Roychand 
Studentship thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Rs. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Rs. 2-0. 

YIII. SCIENCE 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 174. Rs. 3-16. 

Do. (for Registered Graduates). Rs. 2-4. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Rs. 3-6. 

Do. (for Registered Graduates). Rs. 1-8. 

The book puts some of the most important developments of 
oleotro-magnetio theory into a connected and convenient form. 
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* Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. Demy 
8vo. pp. 191. Bs. 8-1. 

t The Principle of Relativity, by M. N. Saha, D.Sc., and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical Introduction by 
P. C. Mahalanobis). Demy 8vo. pp. 248. Rs. 4-8. 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by C. V. Raman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp! J13. Rs. 3-0. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., C.I.E., 

D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 

2. BOTANY 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
F.L.S., T.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 276-0. 

3. MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum with a des¬ 
cription of a newly separated Principle. (Goatees Me¬ 
morial Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Basu, 
M.B., P.C.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Rs. 3-12. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVOCATION 

I.— His Excellency the Chancellor’s Address* 
Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my privilege to address you to-day for the first time 
as Chancellor of this University. I find myself occupying this 
position as Governor of this Presidency, and it will b& my duty 
and desire to use my best endeavours as Chancellor, to assure 
the efficiency and progress of this University. Education, in 
all its branches in Bengal, is a matter which demands the 
anxious and constant consideration of any one occupying the 
position of Governor. 

It is many years since I was in close and intimate touch 
with University life, and I can say without hesitation that the 
idea that one day I might be faced with the responsibiliities of 
Chancellor of a University, let alone two, was not one of iny 
youthful fancies. My four years spent as an under-graduate 
and graduate at Cambridge, and later as a Member of the Court 
of a Provincial University, enabled me to gain some experience 
of what a University could, and should, do for those whom it 


* Dalhwad byHit Exeelieii (7 the Bt. Hoo'ble Sir FrftaoU Sttoley JaokiMt, 
P,C.i a.0.I.B., Obwoellor, Calootta oq Saturday, tb« Uth Febnwry, 1935, 
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undertakes to prepare for the larger life, and what a University 
can be expected to give to, and what it might expect to receive 
from, the men and women who come under its charge. 

I have already addressed, in my capacity as Chancellor, 
the University of Dacca in Convocation. There is an essential 
difference between the two Universities, which provides added 
interest for one so directly connected with both. In Calcutta, 
the University can claim experience and tradition, which come 
with age. The number of students, including those in the 
numerous colleges afi&liated to it, amounts to over 30,000, in¬ 
cluding 12,000 in Calcutta, and appears at first sight to involve 
a staggering proposition). This University wields a great in¬ 
fluence and bears a correspondingly great responsibility. 

Dacca is young and relatively small. It is unitary and 
non-affiliating. It was fortunate ini having the advantage of 
the Sadler Commission’s report, upon which to base a new 
organization, and this it wisely decided to adopt. Calcutta, on 
the other hand, in whose interest the report originated, has so 
far preferred to follow a cautious attitude, apparently awaiting 
the time when the path of change has been surveyed and tested, 
and it may feel justified in moving forward upon lines suggested 
in that report. 

The University of Calcutta, as an organized Corporation, 
which numbers amongst its sons names greatly honoured in the 
academic and educational life of this Province, has jealously 
maintained its right of criticism, and indeed of rejection, of 
proposals, from whatever quarter they may come. Its considered 
judgment as to what is best in the interests of higher educa¬ 
tion in this Presidency, must always be treated with the greatest 
respect. It is nearly ten years since the Sadler Commission 
made its famous report upon this University, and though many 
of the recommendations in the Beport have been adopted in the 
Universities of other parts of India, they have not so far been 
favoured here. I feel, however, we a!e fast verging towaifds 
a. general consensus of opinion that changes, serious and 
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far-reaching, are overdue, and I shall watch with sympathy 
and interest your efforts to modernize your constitution in 
conformity with present-day requirements. 

I know well that University life in India differs in many 
respects from that ini an English University. In Bengal, a 
University has far wider and more difficult functions to 
discharge than a University in England. A large number of 
the men who go to the Universities in England have had the 
advantage of the experience of the corporate life of a big school, 
whereas in Bengal so far the conditions of school organization 
are less advanced. In England, in the schools, in work and in 
play, the boys are trained under strict discipline, which is a 
sure foundation upon which the formation of character can be 
based. In Bengal, the Universities have imposed upon them 
the difficult task of doing or of attempting to do for the students 
what the schools have often neglected to do. 

The value of a University course must depend to a large 
extent upon the use the individual makes of it. It rplies for its 
good name and standing upon the way in which the students 
respond, not only to the rules and regulations and customs, 
which must be established in any University worth the name, 
but also to a sense of responsibility for, and a pride in, the 
well-being and dignity of the University, to which they should 
consider it an honour to belong. 

The Calcutta. Unireersity can claim to be the oldest and 
largest in India. It stands in the midst of the first city in 
India. The aims of all those who have the interests of this 
University at heart should be to strive to make it worthy of the 
pre-eminent position it should hold. The capacity of the 
students of Bengal, if trained from the start upon a sound 
foundation, is such as should enable them to attain to the 
highest distinction. The honours degree here should be such 
as v^ill bring real joy and pride to the successful, and be com¬ 
parable to the standard of any other University. I am glad to 
know that most of you are determined by steadily raising 
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standards, wherever possible and required, to keep up the ere^t 
of your University. 

I feel a particular interest in the student life of tfaie Um- 
versity. My life at the University of Cambridge was that of 
an ordinary student. I did enough work to keep out of trouble 
and to enable me to take my degree. I entered with a full heart 
into all the pleasures and amusements it afforded, and I dare say 
I occasionally enjoyed some of those outbursts, which are 
common to the exuberance of youthful spirits. My admiration 
fw those who gained the highest distinction was unbounded. 
At the same time I realized the incalculable value of the faciK- 
ties for organized games and sports from which, if properly 
played, so many useful lessons can be learnt. From experience 
I can commend sport for ’varsity men as a much better game 
than politics. 

I have been impressed by the amount of money amraalfy 
epent upon University and higher education by Government, 
relative to that spent on elementary education. The support 
which a University can expect to receive from Government Bsost 
be based upon visible results. It depends upon the pneper 
appreetation all connected with the University of its idarjeets 
and purposes, and a determination to avoid and rasist' all 
attempts from outside and from self-intcorested <|iiarteva to 
make illegitimate use of the University eorpt^te oiganiaatioD 
for other than legitimate University objects. 

Now I should like to offer congratulaitioBB to thme 
graduates who have been awaarded their degrees by ti^s Unmar- 
sity to-day. I trust you will jeakmsly guard its good DiBO md 
advance its reputation. Your infinence will ziol W- nwainBwd 
by the knowledge you possess. No one is better awe 
Uian yourself, except perhaps your ^aminers> how you 
really know of those subjects in which you have tefcoB a dngpee, 
hot I trust that you have acquired through your wetk ai this 
Uniwuty a power of clear judgment,, a. self-xehiiit }iiet 
intetligertoe and ability to discern the true frozn the fala%.^tl |0 
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nal’from tbe s{ipsimit. If you have done this you nmy, iocteed, 
be hopeful not only of a successful career in any walk of life you 
adbpty but of being able to render useful service to your country. 

« Ladies and gentlemen, it is a matter of regret for me that 
my first visit as Chanceltor of this University could not be made 
un^ happier conditions. I am informed that amongst those 
who took an active part in the disturbances which occurred 
within the neighbourhood of the University last week, when dn 
attempt was made to interfere with, and offer resistance to law 
and order, were students of this University. It is not the 
function of the University to question the rights of individual 
political opinion, but the unseemly conduct of members of the 
University, acting no doubt under the incitement of outside 
influence, is calculated to shake the confidence of the supporters 
and‘wefl-wishers of the University’s progress. It is obvious 
that an institution which includes amongst its members some 
so devoid of a sense of order and discipline cannot be regarded 
otherwise than with anxiety and misgiving. As ChanceBeir it 
should be my duty and pleasure to assist as best as 1 can your 
just requests for support from Government. This I am prepared 
to do, but I am alarmed lest Government may feel it their duty 
to consider seriously whether the measure of support which is at 
present given, might not, in the general interests of education, 
he diverted into other channels from which experience has 
shown they may expect better results. The University should 
support the College authorities in any action they may think 
necessary to take, to enable them to restore a spirit of orderly 
study and to prevent a recurrence of such incidents, which 
bring nothing but disgrace and disaster to all concerned. 

I feel there is no one who has been more disappointed and 
hurt by recent events than the Vice-Chancellor. I know how 
he has laboured with selfless devotion upon the task of adminis¬ 
tering this University which should stand out as one of Bengal’s 
most treasured and valued possessions. During his term of 
office he has shown sound vision and a masterly grasp of the 
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problems of organization. I can associate myself with the 
Vice-Chancellor in the work he is doing to secure for our Uni¬ 
versity, through its standards in degrees and its general admi¬ 
nistration, a position second to none in India. 

In the conditions of sensitive instability, which characterize 
public opinion in India at this moment, and which appear to 
have affected the student life of this University, what is 
required more than anything else is a frame of mind, informed 
of accurate knowledge, responsive to discipline, actuated by a 
sense of justice and determination to subordinate private interests 
to public welfare. The situation immediately in front of us is 
one of anxiety and difficulty, but such a position arises to be 
faced and overcome. To succeed, the willing co-operation of 
every distinguished son of the University is expected. No good 
results ever came from refusing to face facts or shirking respon¬ 
sibility. Cool heads and calm consideration should enable us to 
find a satisfactory solution and assure that quiet and orderly 
progress, which is necessary if this University is to fulfil its 
useful purpose. 
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II.— The Vice-Chancellor’s Address * 

Your Excellency, 

i 

On behalf of this University I beg to offer a cordial welcome 
to Your Excellency on the occasion of your presiding for the. 
first time over the Convocation as our Chancellor. We feel 
(Confident that Your Excellency’s known devotion to the true 
interests of our young men and sympathy with educational ideals 
will be of great assistance to us in overcoming the financial 
difficulties and extraneous disturbances with which we are 
unhappily faced. 

The year that has just expired has been, on the whole, 
uneventful for the University. We mourn the departure from 
our midst of our former Chancellor Lord Lytton, who kept an 
intimate touch with this University throughout his tenure of 
office. This Senate is the poorer by reason of the death of 
three eminent Fellows who had adorned it for several decades 
and rendered high service to education, I mean Sir Kailas 
Chandra Bose, Dr. Henry Stephen and Prof. Adhar Chandra 
Mukherji. A few other gentlemen have'ceased to be Fellows 
by reason of resignation or the expiry of their terms, but they 
are happily in the land of the living. 

II 

All the teaching work in the province up to the degrees 
for graduation, is conducted by the Colleges, and not by the 
University directly. These Colleges are of three kinds, namely, 
those maintained by the State, by Missionary Societies and by 
private bodies. In Calcutta alone besides the seven Government 
Colleges, five Mission Colleges, and one aided Medical College, 

' Delivered by Jadoosith Sarkar, Esq., M.A., O.I.E., Viee^Cbenoallor, Calcutta Dni* 

on Saturday, tbe Uth February, 1938, 
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there are five private Colleges. Aid from public^funds is given 
to all the non-Government Colleges for equipment, etc., to the 
extent of Es. 1,29,000 every year, and a few of these 
institutions receive, in addition, small maintenance contributions 
from the State. 

But these private Colleges have been recently faced with 
a great difficulty; while their expenditure has ints^ased 
through their having undertaken to teach many new subjects 
and taken affiliation in Honours in addition to Pass, their 
income has declined by reason of the economic distress prevailing 
in the country and the consequent fall in the vast numbers 
which a few years ago used to enter for the degree course in 
Arts or Science. Most private Colleges are now passing through 
the lean years, and unless the standard of teaching is to be 
deplorably lowered, they must meet together and devise means 
for increasing their income and for reducing their expenditure 
by inter-collegiate co-operation. When they have thus done 
their duty, I venture to appeal to Your Excellency’s Government 
to grant more liberal aids to these colleges for their maintenance. 

. m 

Turning to the University’s own teaching side, which 
is known as the Post-graduate Department, I have great 
pleasure in appending to my address a list of the research work 
done by the University teachers in Arts and Science during the 
last year. It is a record of activity, remarkable for its range 
and variety, and I venture to plead that as soon as our political 
atmosphere ceases to be charged with electricity and i<a freed 
from the capricious gusts and cross-currents of popular passions 
and popular delusions, the earliest opportunity should be taken 
by the Bengal Government and Legislative Council to place the 
Post-graduate Department on a permanent basis by assuring 
its necessary income for the future in the form of a block grantt 
as is the case in many other Indian Universities. 1, repeat 
the appeal made by me last year for public support to the 
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8<^mes irst of phiciiig the University lecturers on a gtaded 
k^ale of pay, so as to induce them to remain here instead of 
improving their prospects hy going elsewhere, and secondly of 
building residences for them close to the University in order to 
develop the corporate life of the University and bring the 
teachers and students into constant daily contact. 
frequent changes in the staff and with teachers who can be 
met (mly during the prescribed periods of lectures or tutorials, 
it is impossible for any University to do its work properly 
and for even the most gifted and devoted teacher to give 
his best to his pupils, for under these adverse conditions it is 
physically impossible for a teacher to inspire his students 
or -mould their character. Calcutta cannot aspire to be an 
Oxford, by merely engaging, highly qualified lecturers, iif tho 
social facilities of Oxford are absent here. With our University 
teachers freed from anxiety about their future, and enabled to 
live close to their boys in what the last Royal Commission on 
the London University recommended as ** a University 
quarter,” there would be a great improvement in the research 
done by our teachers and advanced students and a great elevation 
of the academic standard, in return for our present expenditure. 
In this respect helping the teachers would really be helping the 
oominttnity. 


IV 

This is the one day in the year when we cannot help 
thinking of our duty and our destiny as a corpcHute body. 
It is true that every educational institution must justify its 
existence by trying to raise the general level of knowledge 
among the people. That is a duty which a University shares 
in common with the humblest school, though in a different 
degree. But what is the special service that the country expects 
from the University ? What new element should a true 
Univosity contiihute to national life ? ^ 
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It is true that for the noblest creations of literature or att, 
the world has not to look up to the Universities exclusively oj* 
even mainly. That is the special field for the play of individual 
genius, and we know that genius is a very wayward child. 
But in every civilized country, the Universities have been, with 
rare exceptions, the nurseries of the leaders of the people’s 
thought and of the captains of national enterprise;— and not 
of the supreme directors alone, but also of the intermediate 
agents through whom their work is carried on. 

The original investigation of truth, the discovery of the 
secrets of Nature, the opening of new paths for the march of 
the human mind,—this is the work not of the multitude, but 
of a select few. Such leaders of thought and discoverers of 
science must ever be a small minority; they form what the 
Greeks called an aristocracy, i.e., a body of the best men in 
intellectual power and strength of character. While an 
aristocracy of birth hardens and narrows down to an exclusive 
caste in a few generations, an aristocracy in the ancient Greek 
sense of the word is the supreme need of every people that 
wishes to live and advance in the world. 


At the same time, the University is the strongest force 
on the side of democracy. In medieval Europe, the Christian 
Church gave the freest and fullest opportunity to intellect and 
character, irrespective of birth. In that world of rigid caste, 
hereditary status, and ancient conventions, the Catholic Church 
was the one place where mere talent could rise to the highest 
usefulness and eminence, without requiring any help from 
birth or wealth. Many a poor peasant boy or artisan’s son 
has entered the Church school, there unfolded his latent 
capacity, taken the vow and risen to be Chancellor or Pope. 
Such has also been the work of our Universities. If the 
distinctive feature of democracy be that it throws career open. 
to talent, then I contend that OUT Universities have helped 
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to attain this end in a greater degree than any other 
institution in the country. 

The broad portals of Halls like this have been thrown 
open to all who have the requisite talent. Here they have 
competed with rivals drawn from all ranks of society and 
sometimes from all countries of the world, and the result has' 
been that each man’s capacity has been developed to the 
utmost, his genius has asserted' itself, and he has gained due 
recognition in the wide wide world. And the nation as a 
whole has benefited by this timely discovery and cultivation of 
inherent capacity. 

But the intellectual aristocracy whom the University 
discovers, trains, and sends forth into the world, must not 
forget that nobility has its obligations and that the best products' 
of the University owe a service to the institution which has 
helped to make them what they are and to the community which 
they are destined to lead. 

VI 

The one law of life of every civilisation is progress, the 
ceaseless striving after improvement, the sense of kinship with 

“ Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new : 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do.” 

It is not enough for a talented youth to use the University 
in developing his own innate powers to the utmost ; he, as a 
natural leader of thought, owes it to the University and to the 
country to contribute his own share to the progress of 
mankind. • Our intellectual aristocrats,—if I may use the 
expression without offenije,—whether they are acting as original 
contributors or as critics of others* performances, must not be 
satisfied with the commonplace or the conventional, they 
must ever insist on the highest quality ; for they alone can 
judge best, they alone can make the most authoritative, award of 
merit. On them lies a heavy responsibility, ,if they lower our 
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standard of attainable perfection and suffer the nation’s cultural 
level to fall. 

This insistence on only the best performance possible, this 
demand for greater and still greater endeavour,—is an 
unpleasant duty, it is an unpopular duty, but it is a supreme 
duty, whichmo man can neglect without imperilling the future 
off his nation. Facile praise of commonplace or unworthy 
performances in the realm of learning may seem an easy, 
pleasant and polite thing. But it poisons the national intellect 
at its source, and it is a benefit of doubtful value to the 
man to whom it is so thoughtlessly given. It permanently 
enfeebles him. For, no man knows what he is capable of 
achieving so long as he does not rouse himself for a heroic 
effort. It is only in answering the call of a noble but difficult 
task that our hidden capacity shows itself, as a young, 
man’s muscles are developed only by exercise and the strain 
of harder and harder tasks. The best service that one can do 
to our student community is to incite them to greater and 
greater achievement, to qualify themselves for competing with 
other races on equal terms in the open games of the wide 
world, and not to cry for a narrow reserved local field of 
trial and a purely parochial standard of performance. 

VII 

* 

If we are to rise to the lofty destiny that ought to be 
ours, if the Indians of the highest capacity are to take their 
places as peers among the world’s intellectual leaders, theii 
the linking together of our scholarly efforts is necessary^ We 
must not foi^et thut Nature creates nothing by one leap, but 
that the advance of civilisation and thought has been made 
step by step,—^by the steady and regular process of evolutidn^ 
and not by the mythological device of a sudden and complete 
creatkm. In this advance of human thought, in this growth 
of; oivilic^tioDj mind has co-operated with mind, country with 
one. age with another. 
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l?his cam be done only if we sink our narrow sense 
of national or sectarian individuality, our spirit of isolation; 
and fall into line with the world’s workers in- the higher branches 
of tiiought and research by agreeing on the first principles 
and the uniformity of scientific method. The learned world 
has been so completely standardised and so well trained in 
mutual aid, that boards of scholars are now carrying to perfect 
success works which were in former ages attempted by 
individuals and which even the most gifted and heroic individual 
failed to fully complete. Let us contrast Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire with the Cambridge Medieval 
History written by a syndicate of scholars of different countries. 
Gibbon’s book is a monument of a single individual’s genius 
and erudition ; it is an undying masterpiece of literature ; 
but as a full and authentic history it cannot stand by the 
side of the Cambridge synthesis of many scholars’ work. The 
contrast between the English Dictionary of that literary 
Hercules, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and the Oxford New English 
Dictionary is an equally strong illustration of my point. 

So, too, in the realm of natural science, every minute 
section of every subject has advanced by the co-operation of 
mind with mind, and in each successive age many workers have 
contributed their respective quotas of discovery to enrich the 
common stock of human knowledge. 

vm 

TTierefore, if we wish for the advancenient of learning, 
if we desire our University to be* a living fountain of knowledge 
and not a herbarium of dead, imported plants, then we must 
make arrangements for linking together the efforts of our own 
workers among themselves and also for bringing our scholars’ 
labours into contact and co-ordination with the efforts now 
being made by seekers after truth in other parts of the world. 

The teachers of a true University naturally form a 
brotherhood of worl^ among themselves, frequently meeting 
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together and exchanging ideas. The social side of Universities if 
very much neglected in India, but it is as important an 
instrument for the advancement of learning as solitary work 
in the library or the laboratory. For want of this social life 
in our University we have not been able to derive full benefit 
from the visits of foreign scholars in our midst as our invited 
Headers and Lecturers. They have delivered the requisite 
number of public addresses, no doubt, but have had no 
opportunity of talking with our teachers and advanced students 
on their special lines of study and bringing them abreast of 
the latest developments in these subjects in Europe. 

IX 

If our University does its work fully and well, then not 
only the leaders of our country’s thought, but every true son of 
the alma mater is expected to show a distinctive mental 
discipline. He must display the captain’s coolness of head 
and wide range of vision. He must not be swept away by the 
popular cries of the hour ; he must not let the clear light of his 
reason be obscured by the appeals to his passions; he must 
never ignore realities, but must always keep his gaze fixed upon 
the things that count, the things that will endure. 

A University has failed in its duty if it has not imparted 
to its graduates this intellectual discipline, this catholicity of 
sympathies, this power of self-control in the midst of all 
kinds of distraction, this universality of outlook, and thus 
taught them to rise superior to national prejudices, racial pride, 
sectarian animosity and personal interest. « 

The true son of a University feels it his duty to take 
his stand in the ranks of the defenders of reason and liberty, 
of law and progress, of justice and reform,—against the forces 
of bigotry and selfishness, the tyranny of power or of the 
populace, the vulgar appeals to passion and unreason. He is 
ever ready to guard liberty of opinion and worship in the 
individual in defiance alike of the frowns of rulers and the threats, 
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•of tbe mob» beoause he is convinced that civilisation Tvill collapse, 
discovery and creation will cease, and democracy will become a 
mockery if force takes the place of reason. He is a worshipper 
of truth and freedom and feels that without the union of these 
two the roots of social happiness and human progress would 
be destroyed. 

' The following incident taken from Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth illustrates how this civic spirit animates the 
worthy citizens of the great new republic of the West. “ When 
the Orangemen of New York purposed to have a 12th of July 
procession through the streets, the Irish Catholics threatened to 
prevent it. The feeling of the native Americans was aroused 
at once; young men of wealth came back from their mountain 
and seaside resorts to fill the militia regiments which were 
called out to guard the procession, and the display of force was 
so overwhelming that no disturbance followed. These Americans 
had no sympathy with the childish and mischievous partisanship 
which leads the Orangemen to perpetuate Old World feuds on 
New World soil. But processions were legal, and they were 
resolved that the law should be respected and the spirit of 
disorder repressed. They would have been equally ready to 
protect a Koman Catholic procession.” 

X 


The ancient Greeks displayed the same love of ordered 
liberty in their public life as they sought ordered beauty in their 
cultivation of tbe fine arts. This spirit enabled that handful 
of men living in a small and poor peninsula, to defeat the 
mighty Persian empire and to bequeath to future ages the most 
valuable and inspiring gifts in the form of political wisdom, 
literary masterpieces and art treasures. 

, Three thousand years ago a poet drew a picture of a battle 
fought between two races from two different continents oh the 
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saody plain that overlooks the narrow sea dividing Europe Irom 
Asia. The Ionian father of song clearly distinguished their 
different characteristics as explaining their relative strength. 
He said, ** The Trojans marched with clamour and with 
shouting like unto birds,. even as when there goeth up before 
heaven a clamour of cranes which flee from the coming of 
winter and sudden rain. But on the other side marched the 
Acheeans in silence breathing courage, eager at heart to give 
succour man to man.” 

In this self-control, this silent determination, this habit 
of holding their strength in reserve till needed, instead of 
letting it effervesce in passionate speech or disorderly tumult,— 
lay the secret of that national power, which, when guided by 
a great military genius of a kindred race, conquered the then 
civilised world up to the bank of the Satlaj and set the law to 
three continents. 

This self-discipline was also the secret of .success of the 
greatest general of antiquity, whom even the historian of the 
city of his eternal hatred has teen constrained to admire, 
saying, ** Never was there a character more capable of the 
two tasks, so opposed to each other, of commanding and 
obeying. He was fearless in exposing himself to danger and 
perfectly self-possessed in the presence of danger.” 

This discipline or habituating the will to obey a law 
higher than our personal caprice,—is the keystone of every 
system of education. The student, like the young mechanical 
apprentice, the newly enlisted recruit, the novice in a monastic 
order, is in a state of training for his chosen work ; he is, 
therefore, not yet flt to undertake that work. And, as he 
neglects his training at the appeal of outside distractions, at 
the call to other kinds of work, so will his preparation for his 
life’s work be delayed and rendered less complete ; he will 
in that proportion remain an inefficient workman in his 
piqrticular line, and therefore incapable of rendering true service 
^ his country. 
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It is a commoiuplace truth of economics that the employq^^ 
of immature lads in factories is not only harmful to .^eif 
health but also hinders the growth of a class of e£&cient aduiili 
labourers. Similarly, the youth who prematurely leaves hipt 
studies or practical training incomplete, in response to t^he 
noble instinct of patriotism, is sure to realise in his hours of 
calm reflection that he is really showing irreverence to our 
Great Mother by laying before her shrine the cheap and 
useless offering of an undeveloped body, an immature mind, 
a hazily learnt art or craft, an undisciplined will. He will 
realise with regret, after his life’s opportunities are gone for 
ever, that it requires a higher type of patriotism to possess his 
soul in patience, to resist with unshaken firmness all distractions 
and temptations during the period of his education, and to 
thoroughly master his own special subject, so that he may 
supply the nation with an expert workman and supreme teacher, 
—which is its greatest need. 

If it be true of the individual that 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power," 

it is no less true of that aggregate of individuals which we call 
a nation. Het every future citizen of India, as he leaves the 
training ground of his boyhood and youth, select his rule of 
life. Let him make his choice between the eternal verities on 
the one hand and the popular delusions and misrepresentations 
of the hour on the other, between the sway of reason and the 
insurrection of the passions, between holding his strength in 
reserve till the proper time for its use and making premature 
theatrical demonstrations, between self-discipline and moral 
anarchy. 

3 
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The UniTersity has made your choice easier by placin' 
before you the lessons of history and concentrating in it 
teaching the garnered wisdom of all ages and all countries. If 
then, you make the wrong choice, you will be doing so witl 
your eyes open as to its consequences to you as private person 
and to the nation as a community. India expects every one o. 
her sons to do his duty. Let your hearts be uplifted to a true 
conception of that duty 1 
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W. B. YEATS* 


William Butler Yeats, eldest son of a well-known artist, 
Mr. J. B. Yeats, E.H.A., was born in June, 1666, at Dublin. 
He was the grandson of W. B. Yeats, M.A., who was a rector. 
Through his maternal grandfather who was a merchant the 
future Irish poet became intimate with the town of Sligo 
which forms the background of many of his poems, of his 
solitary novel “ John Sherman and Dhoya ” (1891), and of 
the “ Celtic Twilight ” (1893). 

At the age of nine Yeats was sent for education to London, 
where his parents then resided but at fifteen he returned to 
Dublin. 

I do not propose in my short paper to dwell on biographical 
details beyond what is absolutely necessary for throwing light 
on Yeats’s poetry which is the subject of my lecture to-day. 
For fuller details I may refer you to his’’Autobiographies: 
Beveries over Childhood and Youth and the Trembling of the 
Veil,” which is an illuminating artist’s confession as vrell 
as a record of his associates in the 90’s of the last century 
and of Irish politics and Ireland’s political struggle for freedom. 
In the 8-volume collected works of Yeats it forms the 6th. 

Yeats next became an art student and also produced a lot of 
juveiiile poems of a somewhat imitative character, written in his 
teens, some of which appeared in the Dublin University Review. 
Most of these were indifferent translations from the Irish. 

The formative period of his life coincides with the era 
of a great intellectual, social and political' ferment in Ireland. 

' Tbit ptper wm retd ia Btpttinber, 1987. at a meatiog o( the Foetey Bocie^ of 
Oakntfea. 

* C/. BotM 860*61) to '* litter Foemi *' tnd ** The Bow Trw " tod "Bixtwo 
Daad Man ** Uniooro from tba Start" rt Tbomat't fears abont hit oephew Martin 
HWne and Pacndl’a ** ]jife.** 
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This aacient lan-d of glorious traditions like our own country was 
then in the throes of a mighty change and the choice spirits of 
the age in all spheres of life were eagerly groping for new light. 

Yeats connected himself as an aspiring young spirit, full 
of revolt against the existing order, with the group whose 
chief ambitious dream was the regeneration of their beloved 
country and nation by the creation of a new literature as a 
national driving force. Here lay the seed of the new Celtic 
Movement in Ireland which resulted in the establishment of 
the National Drama. We learn from Yeats that those were 
days of widened vision, inspiring enthusiasms, revolutionary 
ideas, passion for social reforms, and of the foundation, in all 
important centres, of innumerable societies for the diffusion 
of new ideas and the spread of culture. The air was tense 
with the Fenian leader O’Leary’s' new nationalism. Yeats 
specially worked * for the rebirth of a romantic, ideal Ireland 
and by 1890, he says, “ A true literary consciousness—national 
to the centre—seems gradually to be forming out of all this 
disgusting and pretty-fying, this penumbra of half-culture. 
We are preparing for anew Irish literary movement.” 

Yeats’s sympathies had a wide range. He was attracted 
by Theosophy and actually, we are told, a young Brahmin was 
invited from London to teach the ancient mysteries of Indian 
Philosophy and he revealed to a select body the wisdom of the 
East. Yeats was already well versed in the old Druidical ’ lore 
especially as it was preserved in the traditional songs and tales 
of the ancient bards of the * Western Celts of Ireland from 
whom he often drew his inspiration. To this became added 
an intense interest in alchemy, in occultism, in psychical* 

* Cf. " September. 1018." 

* C/. “Secret Bose," “The Blessed," “The Folly of being Comforted,*’“ The 
Arfow," “.Adsip's Curse " and “ All Things can tempt Me," 

» Cj, “Fergus and the Druid," 

* Cf.*' Villago Qbosta,” “ Helen’s Eye.” 

* Cf, “Unicont from the Stars" for Martin's trance, “ A Visienaiy *’ia '*33te 
Celtic Twilight,” *' The Tables of the Law.” 
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resB&rob, esoteric philosophy and lastly Indian spiritual Tision 
and philosophical thought with which his own philosophy of life 
became so deeply tinged as to colour most of his poetical 
utterances. It has been rightly said by his critics that “ Yeats's 
poetry always furnished food-stuff for the soul." To this 
important point I shall soon revert in connection with my 
observations on the symbolic element in his poetry specially 
conspicuous in the " Countess Cathleen ” volume of 1892, in 
“ The Secret Bose ” of 1897, “ The Wind among the Heeds " 
(1899) and the symbolic drama of " The Shadowy Waters ” 
(1900). 

We turn for a moment to another source for valuable 
materials bearing on his early poetic career. We learn from 
Katharine Tynan that at the age of twenty Yeats was all * 
dreams and all gentleness. This forcibly reminds us of his 
affinity with the ever-youthful Shelley. Like Shelley he too 
was now often found “ Chanting poetry to himself in the silent 
watches of the night” self-absorbed and his dream ® was all 
about his beloved and unhappy Ireland—particularly pastoral 
Ireland.* The deep impression imprinted on his youthful heart 
by the vanished • charms of idyllic Ireland, then undergoing 
a rapid change except in the far-away secluded countryside, 
is beautifully recorded for us in the prose piece in his ** Celtic 
Twilight” (1893) called " By the Eoadside.” He refers there 
to his personal experience of an evening wlxen he went to a 
place on the Kiltartan road to listen to some simple, touching, 
sweet old Irish songs—‘'mournful songs of separation, of death, 
and of exile or the glad songs of meeting.** “The voices 
melted,” he says, “ into the twilight and were mixed into the 

^ C/. The character of Martin Hearne and of hia father Andrew in " Unicorn from 
the Stare ’* (1907), Pergua and the Droid.” 

* Cf. “ ^len’a Eye " of “ The Celtio Twilight, and AU Tbinga can tempt Me,*' 
** Beater. lOU." 

* Of, *' To the Boie upon the Bood of Tiine," and ** The Fidierman " (the Sod poem 
witk that tiUe in “ The Wild Swans at Coole,” 1919) ae alao that in the ** Croaewi^a ” 
(1889). 
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trees and when I thought of the words they too melted away 
and were mixed with the generations of men.*’ In ” Hanrahan 
and Cathleen ’* (in his Stories of Bed Hanrahan first published 
in 1897, but revised in 1907) we are told that this school-master 
and song-maker, the red-haired man, made a good many songs, 
chiefly love songs and some songs of repentance, but most of 
them were about Ireland and the heavy weight of her torment¬ 
ing griefs. Among others, he sang the following moving 
words and ''the sound of his voice was like the wind in a 
lonely place ”— 

*' Our courage breaks like an old tree in a black wind and dies 
But we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the eyes 
Of Cathleen, the daughter of Hoolihan." 

And Cathleen we know is ^ Ireland. 

The last stanza of the poem runs thus— 

** The yellow pool has overflowed high up on Clooth-na-Bare. 

For the wet winds are blowing out of the clinging air; 

Like heavy*flooded waters our bodies and our blood, 

But purer than a tall candle before the Holy Rood, 

Is Cathleen, the daughter of Hoolihan." 

Yeats then practically resolved 

And I will make a thousand songs 
And set your name all names above.'* 

It is significant that the motto to the volume of poems en¬ 
titled " Besponsibilities ” (pub. 1914) is a quotation from an 
unknown Old Play, uiz., "In* dreams begins responsibility." 


* Vid9 BotM on Pltyt, pp. 418-419 (1003). 

k Of, " The Hour Gtau " (Prose Version, 1003), and the Unioom from the Stare ** 
(1907) for the character of Martin Heame. In " Fergns and the Dmid " the latter fidflls 
Bed Branch hero’s highest ambition by offering him the '* little bag of dreams whhdi 
oontains all wis&»n. Vide also *'A Prayer on going into hfy Honse,” 
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In the Queen and the Fool” (of “Celtic Twilight”) we 
read of a man whom Yeats met saying “If I had that 
woman’s power of vision I would know all the wisdom of the 
Gods.” Then Yeats adds that be knew of another woman 
“who would pass in sleep into countries of an earthly 
beauty.” 

In these days of adolescence the forest>side, seabeach, every 
stream, every field, nay every hedge, bush or tree had its 
phantasm for his alert poetic fancy and the twilight was some¬ 
thing of an irresistible fascination, as we know it has ever been 
to all romantic imaginations. In the “ Golden * Age ” he tells 
us “The last time I had been to Sligo I had longed for a 
message from those beings or bodiless moods, or whatever they 
be, who inhabit the world of spirits. The message came as I 
lay between sleeping and waking.” In another prose piece of 
“ the Celtic Twilight ” he contrasts the treatment nleted out to 
ghosts ' and fairies in Scotland where people are too theological 
and gloomy and look upon these creatures as pagan and wicked 
with what is done in Ireland, where “ there is something of timid 
affection between men and spirits and each admits the other to 
have feelings,” for “ the Catholic religion likes to keep on good 
terms with its neighbours.” He adds later on “ For their gay 
and graceful doings you must go to Ireland ; for their deeds of 
terror to Scotland.” Again in “ the Eaters of Precious Stones ” 
he confesses that “ Sometimes when I have been shut off from* 
common interests and have for a little forgotten to be restless, 
I get waking dreams, now faint and shadow-like, now vivid and 
solid-looking like the material world under my feet.” At the 
age of sixteen he composed a short poem in the nfiive innocence 
of early youth when his fancy-enslaved eye would follow, he 


* In “ The Celtic Twilight " c/. also " Enchanted Wooda.’* 

* A Bemonatranoe with Scotamen for having aonred the diapoaition nf their ghoata 
and fairies. For the poet’s love of fairies and belief in them compare ** Celtic Twilight ” 
(pp. 218.233,215,350. 388>09, 270-75 of Early Poems and . Stories Vdome) and 

Ebyoses to the “ Shadowy Waters " (1806 vision). 
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tells US, with intense attention 

“ A ring-dove's ash-grey gleam of feather '* 

and 

“ Noon wrapt the trees in veils of violet weather 
And on the tip-toe the winds a-whispering stood.-* 

Then a maiden engaged in weaving, perched on a seat of moss, 
sang as if to him, saying 

I am lone Lady Quietness, my sweet, 

And on this loom I weave thy destiny.” 

The destiny thus mysteriously woven has given to the 
world this great singer of the Celtic movement in modern Ireland. 
I may here add in passing that the volume of essays and stories 
called ‘*The Celtic Twilight” from which I have just quoted 
only a few sentences serves as a helpful commentary on Yeats’s 
poetic visions and poetic beliefs and its first edition appeared 
when the National Literary Society of Ireland was founded at 
Dublin which was largely instrumental in inaugurating the 
establishment of the Irish National Drama. I shall rest content 
with a bare mention of the fact that Yeats was at the head of 
this epoch-making movement” with George Eussel, better known 
as A. E., as his lieutenant, and Seumas O’Sullivan, James 
Stephen, Padric Colum, Gilbert Cannan, Lord Dunsany, James 
H. Cousins and Lady ' Gregory as valuable co-operators and as¬ 
sociates. The movement is now practically dead but its work 
is done. 

In his Notes to his poems Yeats observes “ From the 
moment I began * the Wanderings of Usheen ’ (or Oisin), 
which I did at the age of 20, I believe my subject-matter became 
Irish,” and, in the Dedication of bis volume of ‘'Early Poems 
and Stories ’ ’ republished in 1926, he adds ** I tried after the 
publication of the Wanderings of Oisin to write of nothing but 

' * Kui* Preface (of May, 1932) to " Plays ivProu and Verse " and Notes to the vdanM 
(at the end) speeially pp. 417,418, 421 and 426, and Notes to ** Baj^ Poems and 8t<tf|ee '* 
p. 628 , and the Preface to Later Poems (1922), 
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emation and in the simplest language.*^ These are very signl* 
fidant hints and we have to fix them carefully in our minds for 
a just estimate of the poet, for this explains an important change 
In his craftsmanship. We cannot do better than turn for a 
moment to the poemi“ A Coat ” included in Responsibilities” 
(pub. 1914) 

I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it 
Wore it in the world’s eyos 
As though they’d wrought it. 

Song, let them take it, 

For there’s more enterprise 
% In walking naked.” 

The embroidered coat has reference to his early efforts in 
’’^hich we find that he is also a link with the past. This link 
connects him closely with the poets of the English Romantic 
Revival and its later decay. In his early narrative, descrip¬ 
tive, or lyrical pieces he has much in common with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, Moore, Morris, Rossetti and Patmore, at least 
in their manner, though his poems are almost invariably based 
on Celtic folk-lore, ancient Irish legends and superstitious 
beliefs, popular ghost-stories and fairy tales, universally current 
among the rude but highly imaginative and sensitive Irish 
fishermen, peasantry or shepherds, particularly the inhabitants 
of the county of Sligo, of Rosses, Drumcliff and Dumahair.' 
Yeats has largely and freely drawn on these for his poetical 
materials. But his mode of treatment of these native themes 
was at first largely determined by the influence of the English 
romanticists. 

The long narrative piece * ”The Wanderings of Oisin” (or 
Usheen) in its framework is indebted to Coleridge’s ** Ancient 

. * C/ " Pramoliff and Boases” in “The Celtic Twilight.” 

* There was another poem on the snbjeot by the 16th century Gaelic poet, Miehaei 

4 
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Mariner,” in its narrative portions shows intimate relationsMp 
with William Morris, in its rich descriptions is connected with 
Keats’s Endymion, in its idealistic suggestion with Shelley’s 
Alastor and in its exuberant details bears the stamp of Eossetti, 
The poem was published in 1880 but commenced when Yeats 
was barely 20 years old. As in Coleridge’s poem, the hejp re¬ 
counts to St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, his intermin¬ 
able experiences of 300 years’ long wandering in the- land of 
fairies and the heroine, Niam, the daughter of Aengus, a high¬ 
born maid on horseback much resembles Keats’s La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci. The whole poem is shot through with the glamour 
of enchanting romance in its 3 parts representing the islands of 
(1) dance, song and love, (2) of strifes and victories and finally 
(3) of lost memories. The aim of the piece is to show the con¬ 
trast between the ancient Ireland of Pagan faith and a Pagan 
enjoyment of beauty and the later one of Christianity. ** The 
Crucifixion of the Outcast,” a prose piece in ” The Secret 
Bose ” (1897) serves as a commentary on this narrative poem. 

There are unmistakable echoes of Keats and Tennyson in 
certain passages of the 1st and 2nd parts of this poem and a 
romantic melancholy note which however is different from the 
deep sadness of Shelley or Keats. Book II is decidedly more 
supernatural and remarkable for its song quality and descriptive 
passages, especially the poet’s exquisitely skilful delineation of 
sunset which is quite a favourite theme with Yeats. The con¬ 
trast between the age prior to Christ’s advent and the days of 
His coming is fine. The 3rd Book is noticeable for its metre 
and the interesting dialogue towards the end between Usbeen 
and St. Patrick containing suggestive references to old Ireland. 
As samples of his early workmanship I shall quote only a few 
lines. 

Gomyn, called " The Lay of Oisin iu the Land of Youth ” (with an Engluh traoalation 
which appeared in O'Qrady’s “ Transactions of the Ossianic Society," Vol. IV). Now, 
Oisin is the same aa Ossian (aon of Finn or Finn mao Coal t.s., Gaelic Fiona mao Cumbail, 
diief of the clan Fianna Eirinn). Vide Lady Gregory's "Gods and Fi(ibtin| ICcn” and J. 
G. Cftfnpbell’# *' Fiana," 
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'*You ore bent, and bald, and blind 
With a heavy heart and a wandering mind. 

Have known three centuries, poets sing. 

Of dalliance with a demon thing.” 

The last line reproduces Eossetti’s manner. But still more 
80 the lines 


” We danced to where in the winding thicket 
The damask roses, bloom on bloom. 

Like crimson meteors hang in the gloom.” etc. 

Who can fail to catch the note of Coleridgian nature 
glamour in the lines? 

” But now the moon like a white rose shone 
In the pale West, and the sun’s rim sank. 

And clouds arrayed their rank on rank 
About his fading crimson ball.” 

But we must pass on. Even in this imitative effort we 
discover with great joy the musical gift of a born poet which 
forms his distinctive mark. There is visible also a keen 
Keatsian eye for sensuous beauty and a prodigal’s profusion of 
lyrical charms, who sows not with the hand but with a whole 
sack emptied at a time. Nay more. Even now the poet’s voice 
at times grows distant and dreamy lured by the siren songs of 
the fairy^ people with whom his youthful heart is intensely in 

* Bfuy of the proae pieces of " The Celtic Twilight ” “ bear evidence of thia teadeoey in 
Teats. In the *' Enchanted Woods " we have—'* I say to myself, when I am well out of tbe 
thicket of argnment. that they are surely there, the divine people, for only we who hare 
ndther simplicity nor wisdom have denied them, and the simple of all times and the 
wise men of ancient times have seen them and even spoken to them. They live ont 
their passionate lives not far off, as I think, and we shall be among them when we die if 
we bat keep onr natures simple and passionate. May it not even be that death 
eball unite ns to all romance ?" (Italics are mine.) 

The Irish fairy folk appear, we know, under various forms and names. They are the 
ehildrui of Idllith, the Shining Ones, the Untiring ones, the Forgetful people or good pei^le 
oc better known ae, Sidhe (pronounced "Bhee" ef, Banahee), so called especially by the 
peasantry. Perhaps the original Irish gods and goddesses and later cycle of heroes too 
gradually became traitsfom:^ into fairies {ef, the terms Fer*Sfdbe and Bean*Sfdbe), 
Ireland at one time aboinuM in bamnrs or smsill bills oaUed ^idh or Bfdhe assigned by 
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love, and what is more important, we notice signs of an in¬ 
grained tendency towards a mystic view of life, or at all events, 
of the ideal quality of his poetry showing his afl&nity with 
Blake and Shelley. I shall refer once more to this element of 
idealism in Yeats later on in another connection. 

The 2nd volume (of lyrics) under the title “Crossways”- 
appeared in 1888 or 1889. Here is yet visible the romanticist’s 
love of far-ofif lands and three poems are frankly on Indian sub¬ 
jects—(1) Anashuyaand Vijaya, (2) The Indian upon God and 
(3) The Indian to his Love. There is very little of poetry in these 
but local colour has been successfully given by the Indian 
feeling for all God’s little creatures whom Brahma himself 
protects from all harm and by the lines in which the priestess 
of the temple (Anashuya) adjures Vijaya : — 

“ Swear by the parents of the Gods, 

Dread oath, who dwell on sacred Himalaya, 

On the far Golden Peak; enormous shapes. 

Who still were old when the great sea was young; 

On their vast faces mystery and dreams.” 

The ballad of “Moll Magee’’ in this volume is out and out 
Wordsworthian. Like Cowper/ Burns and Wordsworth he 
is full of delicate sensitiveness to the little joys and sorrows of 
wild animals—owls, swallows, peahens, parrots, the moor-fowl, 
spiders, squirrels, rabbits, water-rats, mice and frogs—-whose 
engaging ways are dwelt upon with genuine love. He has 
also a poet’s keen eye for daffodils, foxgloves and marigolds. 
All this establishes his kinship with Wordsworth. Yet evi¬ 
dence is not wanting that Yeats was • quickly outgrowing this 

the primitive Celts to these tnvtftble people. Tradition still speaks of "Sfdhe Bodb (i.A 
**Bhee Bove") in Qalway, Sfdhe Meadba (now called Knockma) the abode of the king of 
the fairies, not to speak of tbe^Ood- Dagda's famous Brugb-na-Boyne in. Meath (fo New 
Grange) of which after the fashion of Chronos and Zeus, Dagda. became derived by bis. 
wily son Angus. Medb (pronounced Maave) is the original of Quean Mab bnt their 
present Queen is Onagb and the present King of the Irish fairies is liinvarra. 

/ Cf. Ballad of the Foxhunter," " To the Bose upon the Rood of Time,” St. 9 and 
‘«Toa8qiMr»l.” 
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tutelage and discovering liis own individual art. Let me quote 
the short but exquisitely beautiful poem The Palling of the 
Leaves.” 

• 

Autumn is over the long leaves that love us. 

And over the mice in the barley sheaves; 

Yellow the leaves of the rowan above us 
And yellow the wet wild straw-berry leaves. 

The hour of the waning of love has beset us 
And weary and worn are our sad souls now; 

Let us part, ere the season of passion forget us, 

With a kiss and a tear on the drooping brow.” 

Here we have a foretaste of that high poetic quality which 
distinguishes the classical piece ” The Lake Isle of Innisfree ” 
included in the volume called ” The Eose ” which was destined 
to appear soon (pub. 1893)—a piece which every reader of 
Yeats’s poetry admires for its chaste unadorned simplicity, 
its rare and exquisite beauty, its poetic charm and perfection 
of artless art. 

With what an extraordinary skill in melody does the poet 
waft into the midst of our humdrum routine life of joyless toil a 
stray enchanting musical note from the remote Elfland that 
promises solace to the sick children of this earth in the poem 
”The Stolen Child”? I shall rest content with a single 
stanza— 

” Where the wave of moonlight glosses 
The dim grey sands with light. 

Far ofi by furthest Bosses 
We foot it all the night, ‘ 

Weaving olden dances. 

Mingling hands and mingling glances, 

Till the moon has taken flight; 

To and fro we leap 

And chase the frothy bubbles, 

While the world is full of troubles 
And is anxious in its sleep. 

' CA Shakeapesre's ” Midsummer Night’i Dr«3VP<'* . 
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Come away, 0 human child 1 ' 

To the waters and the wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand, 

For the world's more full of weeping than you 

can understand.'* 

The immemorial olden dances of these ethereally delicate 
creatures whose sole joy is in chasing frothy bubbles open before 
our captivated imagination a limitless vista and all our worldly 
troubles vanish indeed at the touch of the enchanting music 
which continues to ring in our ears through the long-drawn- 
out rhythm of the closing line. We also note here the un¬ 
mistakable promise of his early fascination for mere sensuous 
beauty bidding fair to quickly ripen into something ethereal. 

The poetic career of Yeats may be roughly divided into 
three well-defined stages and I have traced his development 
from his juvenile imitative efforts to the end of this first phase 
of apprenticeship closing with 1890. Before we bid farewell 
to this growing youthful poet I shall just glance at one poem 
more of the “Crossways” series (pub. 1889) dedicated to 
A. E. This poem is “The Song of the Happy Shepherd ” 
addressed to the sick children of the world who are advised not 
to simply worship dusty deeds but to “dream, dream,“ for 
this is also sooth,” even though the “songs of old earth’s 
dreamy youth ’ * are for ever vanished, for 

" The woods of Arcady are dead 

And over is their antique joy ; 

Of old the world on dreaming fed 

Orey Truth is now her painted toy. 

* « * * 

The kings of the old time are fled 

The wandering earth herself may be 

Only a sudden flaming word 

In clanging space a moment heard 

Troubling the endless reverie." 

‘ This reminds one of M. Arnold. 

» Cf. " The Golden Age ” in *• The Celtic': Twilight ” end Porgeel in '* The Shadowy 
Waters ” '* oalling oat in bis sleep " who is always in " a orasy dream " and subjeot to 
4tadows sad fantasies^" 
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This is how with the poet now on the threshold of coming 
maturity we leave behind his early romantic outlook on life 
and pass on to the second period of his poetic growth. 

The next volume of lyrical poems “The Bose"* 
(pub. 1893) contains the poem “ To Ireland in the Coming 
Times” which serves as a land-mark. Originally this piece 
formed part of “ The Countess Cathleen and Various Legends 
and Lyrics ” published in 1891. I should add that this earlier 
volume is based on a collection of popular Irish folk-lore and, 
marks an artistic transition in Yeats which must be carefully 
noted. In this connection I quote a significant prose passage 
from “ The Celtic Twilight ” of 1893 ( “By the Roadside) in 
which Yeats says— 

“ There is no song or story handed down among the 
cottages that has not words and thoughts .to carry one far to 
the beginning of the world. Folk art is, indeed, the oldest 
of the aristocracies of thought, and because it refuses what 
is passing and trivial, the merely clever and ‘ pretty, as 
certainly as the vulgar and insincere, and because it has 
gathered into itself the simplest and most unforgettable 
thoughts of the generations, it is the soil where all great 
art is rooted. In a society that has cast out imaginative 
tradition, only a few people, favoured by their own characters 
and by happy circumstance, have understanding of imaginative 
things, and yet ‘ the imagination is the man himself.’ * * And 
so we who would re-awaken imaginative tradition by making 
old songs live again or by gathering old stories into books take 
part in the quarrel of Galilee ” (i.e., between Christ and the 
adverse Jews and here the Jews are “ those who are Irish and 
yet would spread foreign ways which, for all but few, are ways 
of spiritual poverty”). 

This valuable critical canon of art now adopted by Yeats 
is far-reaching in its consequences. Let me, however, without 

» Yid§ %hiM dUgnsting and pret^.fying,” tupra, 3, Unn 19.90, 
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further comment quote a few lines from the poem mentioned 
above; 


“ Know that I would accounted be 
True brother of that company 
Who sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong 

Ballad and story, rann and song. 

* * * 

Nor may I less be counted one 
With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 

Because to him, who ponders well. 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 
Of things discovered in the deep 

Where only body’s laid asleep. 

* * * 

Ah, fairies, dancing under the moon, 

A Druid land, a Druid tune t 
While still I may, I write for you 
The love I lived, the dream I knew. 

From our birthday, until we die. 

Is but the -winking of an eye; 

And we, our singing and our love. 

What measurer Time has lit above. 

And all benighted things that go 
About my table to and fro, 

Are passing on to where may be 
In truth's consuming ecstasy 
No place for love and dream at all; 

For G-od goes by with white foot-fall. 

I cast my heart into my rhymes, 

That you, in the dim coming times, 

May know how my heart went with them 
After the red-rose-bordered hem,” 

Now, here the red-rose-bordered hem refers to that Ireland 

" Whose history began 
Before God made the angelic clan.” 

Thifl intense love of his ancient land is here closely associate 
ed with ideas which we of the Bast at once recognise as having 
a> distinct Indian flavour all thek own. 
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Now, we all know that Moore in the first quarter of the 
19th century pathetically sang about Ireland’s wrongs and his 
mantle fell on Davis who died in 1845 and Mangan who died in 
1649, fighting the cause of Irish political freedom with their pen 
instead Of the sword and Ferguson continued the fight almost up 
to the end of the century. These poets in impassioned lyrics and 
political ballads stirred the people’s hearts and inspired them with 
the ideal of emancipation from an alien supremacy and a foreign 
domination.^ Finally, the Druid tune was charged with a note 
of mysticism. Yeats having shaken off his allegiance to the 
English poets, from Wordsworth to the pre-Raphaelite brother¬ 
hood, now started on his new career of intimate affinity with 
the poetical tradition of his own country. 

Jayoopal Banrrjbe 


* luiUDd’fl pditioal t«ru£gle liaoe Watfe Toae’t days (1796) and Bnattfat’a inaairrao- 
Uon (ISm) engaged (he attention of literary men partioalarljr in and from 1848 when 
O’lfabony'e Fenian Brotherhood was establiahed in Amerioa followed by O'Leary’s leader* 
ebip in 1865. Vide Ziecky’s L»ai$ra of Opinion, 

5 
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LABOUR, PROPERTY AND TARIFF POLICIES IN 

STATESMANSHIP AND POLITICAL IDEALS 
(FROM BISMARCK TO LENIN AND MUSSOLINI : 
1870-1927) 

Section 1. 

The Age of Bismarck 

(1870-1905.) 

Ideology : (1) Trade-unions constitute the basis of social 
organization, (2) Right to strike, (3) Protection of the interests 
of the weaker classes by law, (4) Tariff higher and higher, (6) 
Constructive social legislation, (6) Trusts a powerful force, (7) 
Co-operative movement, (8) “ Reformist ” or ** Revisionist ” 
socialism, (9) Revolutionary syndicalism. 

1870- 85. The “Knights of Labour” are organized in 
America. They form socialistic trade-unions. The eight-hour 
day movement is associated with their activities. 

1871- 76. The First Trade Union Acts are passed in 
England. The legalization of combinations and strikes is their 
foremost feature.' 

1874-1885. Schaeffle : Quintessenz des Sozialismus. The 
eighth German edition (1885) mentions the advance made 
towards a policy of “ positive socialism ” and “ my own scienti¬ 
fic participation in the movements connected with it.” The 
Bismarckian programme of state-socialism is implied here. He 
rejects Marx’s theory of “ democratic collectivism ” i.e., 
“social democracy” as (o) impracticable and tending to econom¬ 
ic chaos and (b) as indifferent to that “ authority ” which the 
legally organized public production would render necessary. Of, 
his Die Aussichtslosigkeit der Sodal-demokratie (The Hopeless- 


^ Hotobioi: History of Factory Legislation (Eogligb), London,' 1907. 
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■ness of Social Democracy), 1885. It is absolutely impossible, 
says SchaefiQe, to ascertain how much of the value of the 
common produce each individual has produced. He condemns 
the ” fanatic craving for equality among the masses " and the 
faith ini a sudden and revolutionary introduction of collective 
production. The intellectual ” services rendered by ** democrat¬ 
ic socialism ” (Marxism) are, however, appreciated as having 
critically and politically suggested the “ positive social reform** 
which has been taken in hand by the Government in Germany 
since the last edition of the Q. was published. (See also his 
Compulsory Incorporated Benefit Funds and Incorporation of 
Mortgage Credit.) 

1879. Henry George (1339-97), American: Progress 
and Poverty : He is an agricultural socialist and believes in 
the confiscation of rent. The abolition of private property in 
land is his panacea for economic evils. He is a radical 
“single taxer.” * 

1880. The Fair Trade League (modified protectionism) in 
England is directed against the growing German s-nd French 
commercial expansion, and promotes the inter-Empire free 
trade idea. 

At the same time free trade is abolished in ‘Germany by 
Bismarck. 

1881. American Federation of Labour is established. 

1884. Syndicate or trade unions are legalized in Prance. 

Bight to strike is conceded (c/. England 1871-76). 

1884. The F,abian Society is established (Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Shaw, Wells, Mrs. Annie Besant, Graham 
Wallas, R. H. Tawney). Reform rather than revolution is the 
slogan of this Society. Neutrality in politics or non-political 

‘ ** Le nationaliBme da aol ’’ (Land-nationalization) in Ramband'a Hisioire dea 
dootrinet economiquu, Paris, 1909. 

Land'DationalizatioD has been advocated by Loria (1857-1926) in La taoria aeonomiea 
della eonitituiione poKUea (Boonomic Foundations of Society), Turin, 1886, Oppenbeimar 
in his 8i«dlung$*genoiteniehajt, Colonising co-operation (Berlin, 1890). 
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eoonomism and social service is the public policy. ** Uneanied 
increments ’ ’ of capital and land are to be nationalized (c/. Mill 
and Henry George). ** Social Service ” activities lead to mnni- 
cipal and state socialism. The Society propagates coHectiviem 
such as is later condemned as the characteristic of the “ servile 
state” by Belloc (1912) and the New Age group (g»ild* 80 cia» 
lists). The chief literature is to be found in Fabian Essays in 
Socialinn (1889) with the gospel of state ownership of land and 
capital. 

1884-85. The Third Keform Bill provides universal 
suffrage. A working-class political democracy is for the first 
time rendered possible in England. 

1886. Loria (1857-1926), Italian; La teoria economica 
della costitiizione politica (Economic Foundations of Society): 
Democracy is a mere word, says he, as long as inequalities exist 
in property. Class-exploitation is guaranteed to-day by recourse 
to ** connective institutions,” viz.^ morality, law and politics. 
He promulgates a monistic, 100 per cent “economic determin¬ 
ism.” (Contrast Seligman’s Economic Interpretation of 
History, New York, 1902 which presents a more reasonable 
because pluralistic view.) 

1886-96. Social Assurance is initiated and new land- 
legislation enacted in Germany.^ The world witnesses the 
legal embodiment of socialism in diverse economic spheres. 
The period is marked, however, by anti-trade union measures. 
Sickness Insurance (1883). Accident Insurance (1884). Old 
Age Insurance (1889). . ^ 

Rentenguts-gesetzgehung (Rent-land legislation), 1898, 
leads to the establishment of “ colonists ” on small “ famrly- 
farms” with state aid. Professor Bering's/n»tcre Kolomsation or 


* KftBkel: Di0 Soniaipo^itehe Qutttg^ung * (Soolo*poliUc«I LegwUtioQ), 
Berlin 1921. On the beginnings of social insurance as well aa modern laod^nafame 
ip 0«rmany, see Sarkar: EcoMomic Development (Madras, 1926). It ia Gemaa stpta'SocJa* 
4aQi that virtoally i^peara aa toliSarieme ii) Fiw<sh thought («/. Durltbaim, BourgaoWt 
Boogla and Gide). -> 
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I&ternal CotoDisiog (Leipzig, 1893) furnishes the theory of the 
movement. 

Prussian Central Co-operative State Bank is founded 
(1896). 

In the legislation inspired by state-socialism or ** solidar- 
ism one comes into contact with the Transformations du 
droit civil (the transformations of civil law) such as are dee* 
cribed later by Gharmont in a book under this title and by 
Dugait in Le Droit social et 1e droit individuel et la trans¬ 
formation de Vetat (social law, individual law, and the transfor¬ 
mation of the state), 1908. 

1886. National Federation of Syndicates is established 
in France. Guesde, the leader, is Marxist. The object of the 
federation is to carry on effectively the economic war of the 
workingmen against the employers. It succeeds in popularizing 
the idea of the “ general strike.” 

The rival associations are amalgamated at the Limoges 
Conference (1895) into the Confederation Generate du Travail 
(C.G.T.) or General Confederation of Labour. Non-political 
eoonomism is formulated as the policy of the C.G.T. during 
the very first years of its existence. General strike is taken to 
be the fundamental weapon. The syndicats are to be kept 
independent of political parties (1896). The C.G.T. accepts 
boycott and sabotage as weapons of offensive and defensive war 
(1895-97). Positively anti-political tenets are developed 
between 1897 and 1900. The suppression of standing armies is 
demanded. The internationalism of labour vs. that of capital 
is preached. Patriotism is definitely condemned as a means of 
exploitii^ the weak in the interests of the strong (1899-1900). 

The C. G. T. exposes the socialistic pro-labour attempts 
at legislation by Waldeck-Rousseau and the “ pseudo-social¬ 
ist ” Millerand as schemes for restraining the revolutionary 
action of the syndicats {1900-1902). The syndicalists would 
have nothing but ** direct action ” by strikes, sabotage, etc., 
against employers. 
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The C. G. T. is amalgamated with the Federation dee 
Bottfses which ceases to exist separately (1902). The weekly 
organ is La Voiic du Peuple or Voice of the People (started 1900, 
with PoQget as editor). 

1887-98. Tariff war rages between Italy and Franee. 

Dingley Tariff Act (1897) in the U. S. A. provides higher 
protection than the MoKinley Act (1890).* 

1889. The Second International (Labour) is established 
at Paris (later known as the Berne. International). Nine con¬ 
gresses are held until 1914. It has been revived in 1019 (at 
Amsterdam) and is known to be “moderate “as contrasted 
with the Bolshevik or Communist International (Moscow, 
1919). 

1890-1904. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act penalizes 
“ trusts “ in the sense of guardians or trustees such as take 
over the business from different companies whose shareholders 
cease to function as voters. “ Holding companies “ are treated 
as identical with trusts and declared illegal. 

1891. Engels’s Preface to Marx’s Civil War in France 
gives a resume of the lessons of the revolutionary Paris Com¬ 
mune of 1871, and provides the last word of Marxism against 
the “ superstitious faith in the state “ (according to Lenin).® 

1892. Federation des Bourses du Travail (Federation of 
Labour Exchanges) is established at Paris to find employment 
and to unify the demands of the working-men’s syndicates. 

Pelloutiep (1867-1901), secretary of the Federation des 
Bourses du Travail (1894-1901), is an anarchist-communist, i,e., 
opposed to Marxism. He promotes the idea of the non-politic¬ 
al, purely economic interests. The Beport of 1896 is his work. 
“The task of the revolution,” says he, “is to free mankind not 
only from all authority but also from every institution which 

' Taussig: Tariff Hittory of the United States, "Sew York, 192B; Gignoax; L'ap* 
res-guerre et la politique eommeroiale (Post-War ConditioDs and Commercial Policy). 
Parie, 1^4. 

* Iieuiii: State and Revolution, Londoa, 1917. 
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has not for its essential purpose the development of production/' 
In his Histoire des Bourses du Travail ** History of 
Labour Exchanges ” (1902), he accepts Proudhon and Bakunin 
as gurus in opposition to Marx, and has no place for the state in 
his ideology. Trade unions of producers constitute the only 
authority, in his eyes. He would combine vocational with 
territorial representation in the organization of unions.^ 

1894-99. Meline Act: Credit Agricole is established in 
France under the Ministry of Agriculture to distribute “ short ” 
and “ intermediate ” credit on easy terms to members of local 
co-operative societies on the strength of advances made by the 
Banque de France.^ 

1896-99. Bernstein (1850- ); ‘ 'Prohleme des Sozialismus ’ ’ 
(Problems of Socialism), articles in the Neue Zeit, VorausaeU 
zungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie 
(Preconditions of socialism and the aims of social democracy), 
1899 .* He makes a deliberate and conscious attempt to “inter¬ 
pret “and “revise “ the Marxian gospel as finally embodied in 
the creed promulgated at Erfurt Congress (1891). He is a 
“moderate.” This “ Revisionism “ is opposed by Kautsky as 
“ heresy “ but wins ground. 

1897. Sorel (1847- ); L'Avenir Sodaliste des Syndicate 
(The socialist future of the syndicates). He accepts Marx as the 
guru but begins by revising and modifying him to suit the 
“recent “ conditions ; and furnishes his own key to Marxism. 


'■ Saint-Lson : Syndioalitme Ouvrier et Syndtcalisme Agricole, Faria, 1920. 

Foignet: LegiiTation Industmlle, 1925. 

The “ reformist ’’ (as opposed to extremist or 100 per ceot. Marxist) views of Jfaiins 
(1859*1916), the great French leader of the Second International (1889-1914) are available 
in English as Studies in Soeittliem, London, 1908. 

According to Janres, the complete socialization of capital and the authoritarian orga¬ 
nization of production would be detrimental to progress. He prefers a decentralized 
collectivism in which the “professional groups" would enjoy the administration of 
property. 

* Sarkar’a “ Law and the Onltivator : The Example of France " in the Journal of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, December, 1926; de Saint-Oenis : Propriety 
Rurafa «n Francs (Rural Property in France), Paris, 1909. 
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Socialism is to be developed within the bosom of capitaUam it¬ 
self. He would provide moral education of the working dass in 
and through the syndicates. “ General strike ” is in his 
terminology a “social myth,” i.e., powerful dynamic image or 
sentiment. According to him such “ myths ” are indispensable 
for revolutionary movements. The working class must work 
against existing democracy which is based on the fiction ol 
“ general will.”* 

1898. Germany gets concession in Turkey for the Bagdad 
Railway. 

1900. Gide (1847- ): La Go-operation. He preaches 
the abolition of intermediaries with special reference to con- 
sumption and gives a fillip to what is developed by others as 
“ solidarity ”—“ each for all ” in the place of “ each for him¬ 
self.” Division of labour and human inter-dependence are con¬ 
sidered to be the foundations of modern economic order. 

Cf. Durkheim (1858-1907): De la division du 
travail social (division of social labour) 1893 ; and Essai d'une 
philosophie de la solidarite (Essay on a philosophy of solidarity) 
edited by Bourgeois (1861- ), 1902. 

Paul-Boncour (1873- ): Le federalisme economique : elude 
suf les rapports de Vindividn et des groupements professionnels 
(Economic federalism, a study on the relations between the 
individual and professional groups), 1900. 

1900. Agitation is directed against the power of trusts in 
the United States of America. 

Kartellen-Enquete (Inquiry into cartels) is instituted in 
Germany by the Government (1903). 

1902. German tariff is established on a protective basis 
and becomes highly specialized. Prof. Wagner furnishes the 
theory of the movement. 

‘ Le Mouvement Soeialiste, a monthlj founded by Lagardelie (1899), becomea the 
organ of reTolutiaoary syndicaUsm after 1904. (Cf, The New Age, London, as wgao of 
gaild'SooialiBiu since 19Q7.) Contribntori: Berth aijd Soret, 
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Sngland*8 position is represented by Ghamberlaiii’s 
protectionist duties and ** colonial preference” (3903).* 

1902. Sombart : Der modeme Kapitalismus (Moderns 
Capitalism) focuses attention on the influence of modern econ¬ 
omic organizations on political activities. 

Section 2. 

The Economic Isms of To-day, Theoretical and Applied 

(1905-1027). 

Ideology : (1) Trade-unions, trusts and tariffs are important 
categories in public life and social thought, (2) anatomy of 
society is furnished by (i) capitalistic organisations (joint-stock 
companies, chambers of commerce, etc.), (ii) co-operative 
societies and (Hi) labour associations, (3) world-finance and 
colonialism, (4) labour’s revolt against the state : (i) radical: 
anarchistic-syndicalism, (ii) moderate: guild-socialism, (5) 
protectionism, (6) public ownership and municipal trading, 
(7) Labour Internationals. 

1906. I. W. W. (Industrial Workers of the World) 
established in the United States. The leading part is played 
by the Western Federation of Miners. According to 
them working class and employing class have nothing in 
common. Between the two classes a struggle must go on 
until the workers of the world organize as a class, take 
possession of the earth and the machinery of production and 
abolish the wage system. The objects of the I. W. W. are 

(i) to subserve the immediate interests of the working class, 

(ii) to effect their final emancipation, and (Hi) to promote class- 
consciousness as contrasted with the ” craft ’’-consciousness of 
the American Federation of Labour (A. F. L.). They believe 
that organizations of the ” industrial union ” type as contrasted 
with the ” craft union ” type would render it possible to wage 
the class war under favourable conditions. 

* PUat: DeuUeht HandelifolUik (OermuD Commercial Policy), Letpaig, 1924, 

3 
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“ Craft union ” is an associationi which unites the workers 
engaged in a single industrial process. Industrial unions.” 
are associations in which all the different classes of workers 
engaged in the different processes of a whole industry are 
united.^ 

1905. Non-official studies on cartels are instituted in 
Germany under the auspices of Fereiw fuer Socialpolitik. 
Professors Brentano and Schmoller suggest that (i) the affairs of 
cartels should be officially known to the government for the 
purpose of control ; and that {ii) the state should intervene in 
order to-regulate fair wages. 

1906. Penty (1873- ) Restoration of the Guild System. 

He promotes the appreciation of ” medieval economy ” on the 
lines of Ruskin and Morris, and suggests the conversion of trade- 
unions into ** craft guilds.” He would have political govern¬ 
ment replaced by industrial government. Opposition to large- 
scale production is one of his slogans. In his scheme the crafts¬ 
man is to own. the instruments of production. He is a 
champion of excessive medievalism, guilds being the basis 
of society : ” cottage industries ” are to be the ideal. Away 
from machineries ” is another slogan. 

1907. Jack London, American novelist, The Iron Heel. 

, He represents revolutionary socialism and is Marxian in outlook. 

His message may be summed up thus : We want all that you 
possess. We want in our hands the reins of power and the 
destinies of mankind. Here are our hands. They are strong 
hands.” 

1907-1914. German socialism becomes preponderantly 
“revisionist,” i.e., moderate or reformist and sympathetic to 
imperialism and nationalism, protection and war budgets. 
The socialists Hasse and Scheidemann assume the role of 
“ patriots ” (nationalists) and reject the tenets of class-struggle 
and internationalism. 


^ Brooks: American Syndicalism •. The I, W. W., New York, 1918. Brisseodens 
The 1. W.W,r A Study of American Syndicalism, New York. lOia, 
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1907- 12. Ora^e (1873- ) reorganizes the New Age 

weekly, opposes Fabianism, collectivism and state socialism 
(cf. Belloc), and proposes the control of industry by workers. He 
Would develop trade-unions on the lines of medieval guilds, and 
demands abolition of the wage system. 

1908- 11. Socialistic legislation (Bismarckian) in England 
even under Liberal (Lloyd George) regime : (1) old age pension 
(1.908), (2) minimum wage (1909), (3) national insurance 
(1911).* 

Gf. the French laws : —1905 (old age pension for persons 
over 70), 1910 (pensions to working men at 60). 

1908-11. Syndicalist thought in France is represented by 
(1) workingmen and their own leaders such as GrifPuelhes, 
Pouget, Pataud and others and (2) intellectuals associated with 
the monthly Mouvement Socialiste such as the editor Lagardelle, 
Sorel, Berth, etc. 

Grifliielhes, secretary to C. G. T. (1901-8), is the author 
of L*Action Syndicaliste (1908), Les objectives de nos luties 
de classes (The Aims of our Class Struggle), 1909, Voyage 
revolutionnaire (Impressions or career of a revolutionist) 
1910 : General strike is the only weapon capable of assuring 
the triumph of the proletariat. It is the objective of all 
wills, the spirit that moves, and the ferment that works the 
spirits. 

Pouget, assistant secretary to the C. G. T. (1900-8), is 
the author of La Confederation Generate du Travail (1908), 
and Sabotage (1910), and editor of La Voix du peuple, weekly 
organ of the C. G. T. since 1900. 

Pataud and Pouget are the joint authors of Comment nous 
ferons la revolution (How we shall make the revolution) 1909. 

Lagardelle, founder of the monthly, Le Mouvement 
Socialiste, syndicalist since 1904, is the author of Le Socudisme 

* " Sooislisme d'Eist" in Rambaud's Hutoire des dcetrines eeonofniques. Paria, 
1908. Knowlea: Induttriil and Commercial Revolutions in England during the. Nine*, 
teenth Century, London, 1926. 
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Ouvrier (Workin'gmen’s socialism), 1911, La greve generale et 
le socialisme (General strike and Socialism), 1905. 

Sorel : La Decomposition du Marxisme, 1908 : In his 
interpretation Marxism has never sought to create an authori¬ 
tarian state but intends rather to institute free associations with 
the object of organizing production. Proletarian revolution would 
remove the state. La Volence (1910) : Socialistic legislation 
has dampened the ardour of the working class to a certain 
extent. But in order to achieve proletarian dictatorship it is 
necessary to cultivate the spirit of violence, fervour and enthu¬ 
siasm such as characterised the primitive Christians as well as 
the soldiers of Napoleon. 

Berth : Les Nouveaux aspects du socialisme (New Aspects 
of Socialism), 1908 : According to him Marx wished that syndi- 
callife should not dissipate itself in political action. The real 
social cell is not the party, the club, or the political committee but 
the workshop. The ‘ ‘party ’ ’ is the organisation of the bourgeois, 
the merchant, the lawyer who seeks a parliamentary position. 
But the syndicat (trade union) is the organisation of the work¬ 
ingman, the proletariat. It is the workingmen’s syndicate that 
will create the society of the future. It would be stupid attempt¬ 
ing to describe that future regime with precision. He cham¬ 
pions the abolition of the state and wants collective property of 
the producers. 

Yvetot: Manuel de Soldat (The Soldier’s Manual) preach¬ 
es pacificism and antipathy to war, makes corresponding pro¬ 
paganda among soldiers, attracts them to the Bourses du travail 
(labour-exchanges) and promotes international action of the 
syndicalists against war.* 

1909. Poor Law Commission ini England : Majority report 

* Baint-Leon's Syndiealisme ouvrier (Workingmen’s Syndicalism), Paris, 
1920. Patand and Pouget’s ** Comment ferone nous la revolution is available as 
Syndiealietn and the Co-operative Commonwealth erith s foreword by Tom Mann 
(Britisb Syndicalist) and preface by Kropotkin the Bnssian anarcbiit, London 1918. 
Jonbanx : Le Bvndicelitme et le C. 0. T. ; Moon : The Labour Problem and the Soofat 
Catholic Froblem in Prance. N. Y. 1921. 
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is directed against state interveDtioD'(c/., the old view, 1834). 
Minority report is in favour, would abolish the poor law and would 
institute special machinery to deal with unemployment. It be¬ 
lieves that **public” (state) assistance is a good rather than an 
evil. The ministry of labour is established in 1916. The Minor¬ 
ity report has the public opinion behind it and in fact is the 
basis of the Maclean Report (1918) which demands the abolition 
of the Boards of Guardians and virtually of the. Poor Law 
itself.* 

1909. Kautsky (1854- ) : German socialist, a leader of 
the Second International (1889-1914): The Road to Power 
points out the intensification of class antagonism in general and 
the growth of imperialism in particular, and describes how 
after the ** revolutionary period of 1789-1871 ” in Western 
Europe an analogous period begins for the East in 1905. He 
believes that a world-war is coming nearer with threatening 
rapidity. The revolutionary era is beginning. “ The present 
situation contains this danger that we, the German social- 
democracy, may easily be considered more moderate than we are 
in reality.” * 

1912. Belloc : Servile State condemns the collectivism— 
the municipal and state socialism—of the Fabians (Shaw, Wells, 
the Webbs, etc), and proposes a distributivist state. The ” in¬ 
stinct of ownership ” is to be distributed as widely as possible. 
He appreciates the peasant proprietors and guilds of the Middle 
Ages and opposes all socialistic legislation {cf. Orage and the 
New Age). 


* Webb (8. end B.) : Englkh Poor Law Policy, London, 1910. 

* Note bow in spite of bis stanneh devotion to Marxism, revolntionsiy fervonr 
end figbts with the “opportunists’* or “moderate" socialists such es Millerand, 
Bernstein, etc. (ef. his Beriutein and Social Democratic Programme, 1899 Social Bevolution^ 
1903) ^antdey is condemned as “ opportunist," corruptor end perverter of Marxism by 
Lenin in his/mpenelim (1916) and State and Revolution (1917). Bee Eentsky t 
Sonaliemui und Kolonial-politik (Socialism end Colonial Policy), Berlin, 1907 :BimkhoTitoh ; 

Mamem vs. Somliem, New York, 1918. Btroebel; Oeman Revolution and A^ter, New 
Yorik, 1938. Leidler; History tit Socialist Thought, liondon, 1937. 
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1914. Trusts (such as are legal) come under the control of 
the Government in U. S. A. The Federal Trade Commission 
replaces the Bureau of Corporations (established in 1903) in the 
same fashion as the Inter-State Commerce Commission does. 
The Clayton Anti-Trust Acf strengthens the Sherman Act.^ 

1914. Report on State and Municipal Enterprise by the 
Webbs : 12 million people in England ini collectivist business. 

1914-18. The Great War promotes the key industries ” 
movement (Lord Balfour). 

1915. National Guilds League is founded, London.® 

1919. The Committee on Trusts appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment (British) suggests (i) publicity about trade associations 
through the Board of Trade as well as {ii) the establishment of 
official machinery to deal with abuses.® cf. Germany, 1905. 

1919. League of Nations, Bureau of Labour :—Nine 
principles of labour: (1) labour not a mere commodity, (2) right 
of association among both employees and employers, (3) wage 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of life, (4) eight- 
hour day, (5) weekly rest of 24 hours, (6) abolition of child 
labour, (7) equality between men and women re payment, (8) 
equitable treatment of employees, (9) inspection in which 
women are to take part. 

1919. The Third International, with headquarters at 
Moscow (also known as Communist International or “Comin¬ 
tern”), issues the New Communist Manifesto : The solution of 
the world crisis is possible through the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. The only possible league of nations is a world-wide, 
federation of workers’ republics. Genuine self-government is to 
be granted to all colonies. The proletariat must create its own 

* Wilson : New Freedom, New York, 1914. The Federal Anti-Tnut Lowe, 
WftsbingtoD, 1923. 

* Hobson, O. 8. National Ouilds and the State, 1919, London. 

* Fitzgerald : Industrial Combination tn England, 1927, Barker : " Stinnas 

Complex in German Indnstry '* in Economic Development (Hadras, 1926) and ** Traela 
and Rationalization ; Aspects o( the New Indnstrial Bevolntion *' in The Calcutta Revieu} 
(Sept. 1927). 
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political machinery, e.g., workers’ councils, the soviets, Dis¬ 
arm the bourgeoisie, arm the proletariat.” Direct action is thj 
method advocated.^ 

1919. Imperial Preference becomes positive law in 
England, cf. Chamberlain, 1902-3. 

1919. Betriebs-raete-gesetz (Law of Works-Councils) in 
Austria, in Germany (1920) and in Tchechoslovakia (1921) : In 
every concern with an employment of 20 or more work¬ 
ingmen and clerks there is to be a works-council 
to look after the economic, social and cultural interests 
of the workingmen. The works-council is to consist 
of representatives of the workingmen as well as of the employers^ 
This joint council of the employers and workingmen has the 
right to examine the balance-sheets as well as suggest and 
introduce improvements in the technical administration of the 
business. These councils are not to replace the trade-unions 
but supplement and strengthen them.® 

1919-23. Marshall (1842-1924): Indmtry and Trade : 
(a) His investigations indicate socialistic “leanings”; he is 
convinced of the marvellous development of the working class 
faculty. But according to him no socialistic scheme is calculated 
to raise the real income of the working-classes although it may 
lead to equalization in the distribution of a country's total 
income. He popularises an eclectic approach to all those 
movements—^both of employers and employees—which seek tp 
promote the “selfish,” “sectional” interests. “Class”- 
philosophy is the basis of his social investigations, (h) His con¬ 
clusions are essentially capitalistic : In his judgment, benefits 
conferred by private capital on the society (including working 

^ Eden and Cedar Paul : Communism, Labour Paqiplilet No. 8, London, 
1921 ; Babarin : A. B. C of Communism ; Longuet: La Politique internationale du 
aarxime, Paris, 1918 ; Hyndman : Evolution of Revolution, Marxian approach to the qnea- 
tioDs of jiutioe, 1920 ; Bukharin : Economic Theory of the Leisure d Class, 1927 ; Postgate : 
Bolshevist Theory, 19 S 0 . Re the philosophy, Geneva vs, Moscow, see Sarkar, Polities o/ 
Boundaries (chapters on the League and the Third International), 1926, 

* Adler : Betriebsraetegesetz. Vienna, 1926. 
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classes) are increasing, while interest enjoyed by private capita* 
lists is not increasing. He argues in behalf of the necessity 
of providing facilities for the promotion of “private capital.” 
Progress depends on the taking of risks by private capital. 
New technical advances are not as a rule appreciated by 
governments. Every new idea in government enterprise is 
borrowed of private. Governments are competent only for routine 
work. Guild socialism is condemned as utopian and impractical: 
“Mr. Cole seems to follow closely in the paths of St. Simon, 
Fourier and other early socialists of noble character and vivid 
poetic imagination. The task of regulation is to be as simple as 
it would be if all men were as unselfish and earnest as the writer 
himself. The vast difficulties of modern business organisation 
are so completely left out of account as to imply that they have 
never been seriously studied.” (c) Marshall’s social philosophy 
is profoundly nationalistic (patriotic): Money, Credit and 
Commerce (1923) : Sentiments are not always firmly based on 
reason; but economic reasonings which ignore them are likely to 
mislead. Labour and capital tend to migrate less easily betweem 
country and country than between different parts of the same 
country. The problems of national defence and national finance 
necessitate a firm control over a country’s frontiers and dictate 
fiscal and financial policies. 

1919. Land-reform in Germany: The government dic¬ 
tates limits to the amount of landed property to be held by 
single individuals. This is but another instance of the class 
of modern phenomena described in Charmont’s Les Transfor¬ 
mations dll droit civil (Transformations of private or civil law.’) 

1919. French Syndicalist Congress at Lyons : Nationali¬ 
zation; of land and water-transport, mines, water power and 

’ On land-reforui in Germany, Denmark. Great Britain and the Balkan 
Statea, see Sarkor : Economic Development (Madras, 1926), *' Die Bodenfrage in Buseland.” 
i)ie Bodenfrage in England, and Die Bodenfrdge tn Deutschland (Land questions in 
Boasia, England and Germany) before and ainee tbe Great War in Damaacbke'a Boden< 
reform, Jena, 1928; Hainikcb : Die Dendfltteht, Jena, 1924; von Sehullern JlgrerpoliUh, 
Jena, 1928. 
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credit organization is decided upon as the goal ; Association oJ 
producers and consumers is to be the authority. Syndicalism 
is attempting to go beyond pure economism and venture into 
political fields. 

1920. Cole (1889- ) Guild Socialism Restated, Social Theory, 
Reorganization of Local Government, World of Labour (1913), 
Self-Government in Industry (1917). 

The state is to own business plant. The operations of 
industry are to be controlled by operatives in a guild. The guild 
is to consist of labourers, manual and intellectual, on the 
functional basis. Economic sovereignty is to be sliared between 
guilds and the state. Central control: (a) guild congress is to 
represent producers, (6) parliament is to represent consumers 
and (g) a central organization is to settle controversies between 
(a) and (6). Functional democracy is the goal. Sovereignty of 
the state is to be nullified. The state is really to be replaced 
by a “ commune” consisting of a number of functional bodies. 
The vocational administration of industries and services is to be 
the essential feature.* 

1920. Law of syndicate professionnels in France modi¬ 
fying the law of 1884 allows the formation of syndicates with¬ 
out previous sanction of Government.® 

1920. Douglas and Orage: Credit Power and Democracy. 
Industrial democracy demands control over finance. Control 
over credit must come to the consumer. Communalization of 
credit is a supreme necessity. The establishment of labour- 
banks is a practical step in this direction. 

1921. Split in the French syndicalist movement at the 
Tours conference. A new association— Confederation Generale 
du Travail Unitaire “C. G. T. U.” (United Confederation of 
Labour) is constituted on the Bolshevik principle. It becomes 

* Beokitt and Bechhofer : Meaning of National Guilds. London, 1920; Carpenter : - 
Guild Socialism, New York, 1922. 

* For this and previoas laws of workingmen in France see Foignet'e Legislatum 
Industrislls, Parie, 1926. 
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a member of the Third International (Moscow) and accepts the 
philosophy of direct action, sabotage and revolution. Gaohin 
and Yaillant-Goutourier are two of the prominent communist- 
bolshevik syndicalists. They regard Anatole France as one 
of their maitres. Orgma :L*Humanite (daily) and Clarte 
(weekly). 

The old C. G. T. becomes “reformist,” i.e. moderate, with 
allegiaiuce to the revived Second International (Amsterdam). 

1921. Italian tariff becomes “ specialized,’* and protective 
in regard to “ new ” industries. Fordney Tariff Act (U. S. A.) 
is anti-dumping (1922). The Safeguarding of Industries Act in 
Great Britain has special reference to key industries, and is 
anti-dumping (1921). 

1921-22. The “ New Economic Policy ” in Soviet Russia : 
Right to own property is conceded by Lenin, and along with it 
other non-communistic, traditional, bourgeois rights.^ 

1921. Gnlbertson, American : Raw Materials and Foodstujfs 
in the Commercial Policies of Nations, International Economic 
Policies. He takes stand against British preferential tariff. 
The position of British Colonies as almost independent members 
at the League of Nations is inconsistent with the preferential 
tariff enjoyed by them within their Empire.^ 

1924. Hainisch, Austrian: Die Landflucht (The Exodus 
from Agriculture and Rural Areas): The requirements of 
capitalistic business-economy are well met by manufacturing 
organizations. But neither psychologically nor technically is 
agriculture as yet well suited to capitalism. In the struggle 

^ Fuckuor: Russlands Neue WirtsehaftepoHtik (Bassia's New Eoonomio 
Policy), Leipzig, 1924; Freund : Russlands Friedens und Handelsvertraege (Russia’s Peace 
and Oominercial Treaties) (1918<24), Leipzig, 1924; Patouillet: Les Codes de la Russia 
Sovietique : • (1) Code de la Famille (Law of Family), (2) Code Civil, Paris, 1926. 
Note Fatouillet’s remark re Duguit’s influence on the civil law of Bpviet Bussia. 
Diehl: Die Diktatur dee Proletariats und das Baetesystem, Jena, 1924. On Soviet Russia 
and the "New Economic Policy" of the Bolsheviks see Sarkar's Polities of Boundaries 
(1926) and Economic Development (1926). U. B. S. 8. Annuaire politique et eeonomique 
pour Vannee, IQSS-Sd, kCoscow, 1927. Zimand i State Capitalism in Russia, New York, 1926. 

* On population movements see Key Helmer, New Colonial PtAioy, 1927, 
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for existence and self-assertion between agriculture and 
manufacture, therefore, the former has every chance of being 
weeded out. The exodus from “land” is thus an inevitable 
necessity of modern economy, says Haindsch. 

The chief problem consists in making agriculture a proposi¬ 
tion economically worthwhile. The importance of having a 
large number of people employed in farming belongs, in 
Hainisch’s economic system as in that of many other theorists. 
Continental and British, to the minimum of sociological 
postulates. But the labourers will stick to their lands only so 
long as they are liberally remunerated. Now, higher wages 
for agricultural labour can become normal phenomena only 
under conditions of high incomes for farmers. The question 
of higher prices for agricultural produce becomes automatically 
a part of this economic ideology. Nor is this all. Logic compels 
us to bring in the problem of land-values in this theoretical 
complex. It is a precondition for this system that the land-value 
should not rise. We are therefore counselled to a comprehensive 
scheme of agrarian reform such as through legislation would 
dictate “ fair “ remuneration in regard to land, wages and 
prices. 

The desired and desirable relations between land-value, 
wages and prices cannot come through “natural” laws. 
State intervention is postulated to be an indispensable method 
in agrarian reform. He is especially in favour of an “ agricul¬ 
tural monopoly ” to be exercised by the state. And this he 
considers to be much more worth while, socially speaking, than 
protection. As soon as a state monopoly is introduced in 
regard to the goods to be imported, the way is laid open to the 
fixing not only of prices and wages in connection with the land 
to be cultivated within the country but the fixing of the land- 
values as well. The state thus comes to the rescue of agricul¬ 
ture in a national economy by rendering it worth while to all 
the parties cou’cerned, 

1924. The project of a comprehensive law of social 
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assurance (on German-English lines) in France to extend the 
existing law of 1910, not yet codified/ 

1926. Keynes (1883- ). The End of Lamer Faire 

presents a restatement of the proper functions of the state, rejects 
protectionism, and opposes “socialism” (Marxian). The 
importance of serai-autonomous associations “ lying somewhere 
between the individual and the state,” e.g., Universities, Bank 
of England, Port of London, and the Eailway companies, is 
recognized. Such associations are embodiments of “sublimated 
capitalism ”—from Avhose deliberations, motives of private 
advantage are said to be excluded. The state is (1) to control 
credit, currency and “cycles,” (2) to organize and disseminate 
statistical information, and (3) to control the growth of 
population as regards quantity and quality. 

1926. Lauck, American; Political and Industrial Demo¬ 
cracy (1776-1926) discusses for America the ideals of a new 
trade unionism, seeks to introduce on a large, national scale 
the system of what is known as Betriebsrat (works-council) in 
Central Europe,—an institution such as may offer the working¬ 
men chances of controlling the industrial concerns. He would 
set limits to, and if possible eliminate, “ bankocracy ” by 
offering industrial shares for sale to the workingmen and 
consumers. 

1926. Italian law of syndicates. Bottai, under-socretary 
of the ministry of corporations, lectures at Florence on the 
political and economic trend of this Carta del Lavoro (Labour 
Charter) of the Fascist state. 

Syndicalism, as embodied in the associations of workers, 
first clandestine, then open, but always irregular and outside the 
law, represents the reaction of the irrepressible human instinct of 
association in opposition to Liberal and individualistic theories, 
says he. The Liberal State, reduced to impotence by its own 
idealism, was forced to tolerate the uncontrolled action of 


* Foigoet: Legitlation Induetrielle, 1926. 
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syndicalism both in the ranks of labour and of production, with 
the result of a terrible waste of productive energies and aboli¬ 
tion of every principle of authority. 

After the war, the most enlightened politicians in all the 
countries of the world realised that the old parliamentary 
conception of the state no longer corresponded to the crying 
needs of collective life and that new ways must be sought and 
founded. It was inconceivable that any nation could continue 
to exist, continually rent by class-strife and gnawed by the 
cancer of speculation. 

The pivot of the new legislation, insisted on by Mussolini 
and elaborated by Rocco, is the imposition of juridical disci¬ 
pline on capital and labour as well as on collective labour con¬ 
tracts. This forms the basis of a profound transformation of 
national life, far beyond what is expressed in the actual legal 
formulas of the enactment. 

In the Fascist state, syndicalism, once an incitement to 
anarchy and to the dispersion of economic wealth, now becomes 
a public institution, a state organ, which regulates and guaran¬ 
tees the professional discipline of the different categories of 
workers and employers, besides educating the popular con¬ 
science and encouraging those sentiments of providence and 
mutual aid that cement human solidarity. 

In this new organisation, collective labour contracts made 
by the autonomous groups of workers and employers, are legally 
recognised. The state does not intervene to regulate the condi¬ 
tions of these contracts except when there is disagreement 
between the parties. In that case the appeal is to the labour 
magistrate whose decision is final and has all the force of law. 

The state law on collective labour contracts prescribes 
penalties for strikes and lock-outs. Strikes and lock-outs can 
be effectively dealt with through the disciplinary powers confer¬ 
red upon the syndicalist associations by their own statutes. 

National life will be organically disciplined in the highest 
and most complete way through the working of the corporations 
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which are now declared by law to be organs of the state. The 
aspiration towards class-collaboration instead of class-strife was 
never wholly lost sight of even during the worst moments of 
syndicalist anarchy, but the experiments then attempted which 
led to the so-called mixed syndicates were bound to fail, as they 
could not give the necessary guarantees for the autonomy of the 
working-classes as opposed to their employers. 

Only the state can ensure perfect equality of treatment 
between all classes, for only the state has the power of 
safeguarding the interests of the workers, when the executive 
power is restored to its rightful place and ceases to be either the 
expression of a narrow oligarchy, as it was during the Liberal 
cycle, or the expression of groups of irresponsible politicians as 
it became during the more recent Social-Democratic period. 

It must not be forgotten that while the syndicates are 
juridically recognised and empowered to act as the legal repre¬ 
sentatives of labour legislation, they will only do so within the 
restricted circle of the specific interests that concern them. The 
state will still control general legislation on labour questions 
and will set the limits within which syndicalist powers can act.* 

1926. Lavergne. VOrdre Gooperatif (Cooperative System 
of Social Organization): The state or political organization is 
a vast consumers’ society. The whole body of citizens is its 
members'. The goods furnished by this consumers’ society are 
security, liberty and all other rights generally described as rights 
of man. It is in their capacity as consumers of these 
immaterial goods that the citizens have a right to control 
production. Universal suffrage rests therefore on solid 
foundations. A political philosophy of cooperative order is thus 
brought into being which, as Gide admits, goes further than 
he has dared. {Revue d'Economie poUtique, Mai-Juin, 1927). 

^ iZa tbe economic ideals and acbievements of Fascism (tariff, industrialization. 
lOSTohant marine, etc.) see the chapters on Italy in Sarkar's Economic Development (1926) 
and Politke 0 / Boundaries <1926); also Bacbi’s D'ltdtia Eoonomica nel 1921 (Bconomio 
Italy in 1921), Citta di Castello, 1922, and Mortara’s Prospettioe Eeonomiehc 
Economic Prospects (1927) Milan, 1927, 
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1927. Pigou. Industrial Fluctuations. The free play 
of self-interest is not strong enough to prompt human beings to 
take steps by which the social evils involved in trade cycles ’* 
or economic crisis ” may be remedied, viz., to ** distribute 
their demand among different times to the best advantage.” In 
regard to the control of these cycles the governments have a 
great part to play. They are in a position to ” transfer orders 
from good times to bad times ” and to lead to a transfer of the 
demand for labour in the corresponding manner. 

Boards of Gruardians order so much stores, says he, the 
Board of Admiralty so many ships. Municipalities so many 
school and other buildings and so much repair work on roads ; 
and there is no rigid compulsion on them to order these things 
at a particular instant. 

He endorses the policy initiated by the Prussian ministry of 
commerce in 1904, which says in part as follows : If all 

public administrations, in making their arrangements, would 
take timely care to choose for such works times in which want 
of employment is to be expected, the real occurrence of wide¬ 
spread want of employment would certainly be prevented in 
many cases and serious distress warded off.” The same policy 
has been adopted by the Poor Law Commission. The state 
actions are to be so designed as to ” fit the peaks of its own 
demand into the depressions of the general demand.” He 
supports in this connection Bowley’s suggestion that the 
central government should compel the local governments to 
follow this principle of ” tranisCer from good to bad times ” by 
making or withholding grants, granting or refusing power to 
borrow and providing capital on easy terms at times when it is 
desirable on national grounds that public works should be set 
in band. 

Prom this standpoint he considers the principles of the 
British Trade Facilities Act of 192L (designed as it is to furnish 
** guarantee ” to certain undertakings calculated to promote 
employment) as well as of the Export Credit Scheme of the 
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same year (by which exporters get a governiment “guarantee '* 
under certain conditions) to be sound, although practically not 
very efficacious. But the principle of “bounties “ as contrasted 
with guarantees as embodied in the grants made by the 
Unemployment Grants Committee of 1923-24 to private under¬ 
takings engaged in the construction of gas, water, harbours, 
tramways, etc., or in the grants for certain export 
industries advocated by Lord Balfour is considered to be beset 
with practical difficulties although applicable under certain 
circumstances.. 

1927. International Economic Conference convened at 
Geneva under the auspices of the League of Nations (cf. the 
similar conferences at Brussels, 1920, and Genoa, 1922). It 
discusses the problems of world-economy with special reference 
to international trade, industry and agriculture. An important 
contribution to theory is to be found in Methods of Economic 
Rapprochement, a paper submitted by Professor Grossmann of 
Zurich. He maintains that the industrial and social advantages 
of large-scale production are to-day militated against by the 
appearance of new sovereign states, changes in the European 
boundaries, and nationalistic tariff wars as well as by the 
institution of customs duties for purely fiscal purposes in order 
to meet the demands of post-war budgets. 

Three methods of international co-operation are being tried 
at the present moment. In the first place, 180 commercial 
treaties have been concluded between 1920 and 1926, but most of 
them extend for less than a year. Secondly, preferential tariffs 
have been organized between the U. S. and Brazil, between the 
republics of Central America, and last but not least, between the 
members of the British Empire. But any attempt to introduce 
a system of preference between the members of the League of 
Nations would be tantamount to declaring open economic 
hostilities with, say, the United States, a great power that is not a 
member of the League. The third method is the establishment 
pf Zollvereins or custom unions. The principle of these Unions 
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ha$ been in operation since 1819, but they are the veritable 
causes of international friction. 

The efficacy of these three metho.k, political as they are, 
is questioned by Grossmaiin. He would like to see economic 
rapprochement established by purely ” economic ” agreements, 
e.g., on the principles of the Brussels Sugar Convention of 
1902. Private industrialists of different nations who are the 
real competitors are to agree between themselves as to the 
terms of competition or co-operation. By championing the 
movement of producers’ agreements as an element in th« 
economic and political conciliation of the world he is really 
arguing for international trusts and cartels.^ 

1927. In September Germany enters upon the third year 
of reparation payments under the Dawes Plan (adopted in 1924) 
the first year of payment being 1925. In September 1928 will 
begin the so-called “normal” or “ standard ” year charged 
with the annual payment of 2,500,000,000 Marks (one Mark is 
approximately equal to one shilling) for an indefinite period 
together with a Zuschlag or supplement, of which the amount is 
to be calculated according to'Wohlstandsindex (prosperity index). 

The Dawes plan embodies a regular and systematic interna¬ 
tional control over the finance, economic resources and 
administration of Germany. But according to Schaoht, 
president of the Reichsbank, in Die Stdbilmerung der Mark 
(The Stabilization of the Mark), Berlin, 1927, it registers the 
beginning of a new development ” in so far as it has succeeded 
in erecting a barrier of wirtschaftlicher Vemunft (economic 
reason) against political and miliiary hatred.” 

Post-war economic reconstruction in Europe is indeed to a 
great extent to be attributed to the Dawes plan. The industrial 


• On rationalisatioD ” as a new economic cateijory with special rsftrencs 
cartels and trusts see Sarkar’s " Trusts and Uationalizatioa : aspects ol the new indostrM 
revolutioD " wpro. 

* Heltnder; ** Zar Theorie der Transferierung*’ (Towards the Theory of Transfer ia 
BepsratioD'^aynieDts) ID WeltwirUohaftliekts Archio, October, 1024. 
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recovery of Germany on a sound currency basisi tegulat 
reparation payments, the Locarno pact (1925), German loans^in 
England and America, Germany’s entrance into the League, 
currency reforms in different countries (including the talk of 
introducing the gold bullion standard in India), and the general 
restoration of confidence in industry and commerce, all these 
have to be traced to the event of 1924, if not as a cause at least 
as a starting point. 

The present situation is indicated in the Memorandum 
Submitted-to the finance minister of Germany by Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General of the Beparations. The Memorandum purports 
really to be criticism of Germany’s public finance and foreign 
loan policy from the standpoint of reparations and international 
^nomy. He thinks that the German authorities are 
developing and executing constantly enlarged programmes of 
expenditure and borrowing, the effect of which is an artificial 
stimulus to economic life, causing increased cost of production, 
increased prices and increased costs of living. These develop¬ 
ments will tend to diminish the capacity of the German economy 
to compete for export and thus pay the reparations. 

On the one hand, the effect of foreign borrowing by the 
Reich (Empire) as well as the states and the communes can but 
lead to increased import. And on the other, the money thus 
obtained is alleged to be spent not so much on the sorely *‘needed 
development of industry and agriculture ” but is being absorbed 
in what maybe described as “social ’* and “national efficiency ” 
items. 

To these charges Koehler, the finance minister, has replied 
to the effect that the borrowings by states and municipalities are 
spent on “public utilities” and are thus “ productively ” 
employed. Some of the social and efficiency expenditures are 
inevitable because of the national troubles engendered by the 
War. Besides, it is not possible for the Reich (Empire) to 
control too rigidly the internal financial arrangements of the states 
and the communes at the present time. This would raise 
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constitutional issues of a far-reaching character. On the whole, 
however, he is in favour of retrenchments and economies to 
which Schacht as well as the prime minister Marx also have 
given their approval. 

The committee which supervises the applications for 
permission to negotiate foreign loans has therefore become very 
critical and stringent. No loans are from now on to be 
permitted as are not needed for immediate “productive" 
purposes. Besides, the loams must contribute to the general 
economic development of the Beicfe (Empire), e.g., by promoting 
exports. To argue solely that the loans are helpful to some 
local industry would not be admitted by the committee as a 
sufficient justification for foreign borrowing. 

Benoykumar Sarkar 


THE LOST ROAD 

My happiness is forever gone 
Since you first found me 
Wrapt in the silence of the night 
My dreams around me 
In that short hour I lost 
All worth the craving 
Now life is sunless, full of pain 
And demons raving. 

You said “ I love you," lying tongue 
Of mild deceit and base device, 

I only know through thy false words 
I lost the road to Paradise. 


Lbland J. Berry 
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RANJIT SINGH AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

“ Ranjit Singh (liffered from many other great Eastern 
potentates in his statesmanlike recognition of the strength of 
the East India Company, the reliance he placed on British 
promises and his loyalty to his plighted word.” ^ This is the 
traditional estimate of Anglo-Sikh relations during the period 
1809-39. We have heard it repeated again and again that 
the highest proof of Ranjit’s statesmanship was his fidelity to 
the British alliance. Ranjit in the north followed a policy just 
the reverse of that followed by Hyder Ali in the south. The 
latter was the life-long enemy, the former the most steadfast 
friend of the British Government. But the ultimate result was 
the same in both the cases—absorption of the kingdoms of both 
within the expanding British Empire. It is time to think 
over the claim for Ranjit to higher statesmanship based on his 
steadfast friendship for the British Raj. 

The year 1809, the year of the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Amritsar, marks the definite beginning of Anglo-Sikh friendship. 
That Treaty confined Ranjit Singh’s activities to the right side 
of the Sutlej, the British Government taking the Cis-Sutlej 
states under its protection. Thus the English alliance began 
by depriving Ranjit Singh of one of the most cherished objects 
of his life,—the ideal of being the sole ruler of all the Sikhs. 
But it at the same time seemed to give him a cartehlanche so 
far as the region to the west of the Sutlej was concerned. 

After some doubts and suspicions friendly relations became 
well-established by 1812 and everything went well up to 1823. 
During this period the East India Company was too busy with 
its own affairs, the Sikh Chief with his, and hence there 
happened nothing of importance to test the strength of the 
alliance. The British Government W’as busy curbing the power 


* V, B. Boberti, p. 271. 
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of the Nepalese, crushing the remnant of the Maratha power* 
making the Rajput clans tributary ; the Sikh Chief was conquer¬ 
ing Multan, Derajet, Kashmir, Peshawar and the hills and 
plains of the Punjab and reorganising his army. Both 
were busy elsewhere and naturally the Sutlej continued to 
give “ freshness and beauty to the emblematic garden of 
their friendship and continued its fertilising way to the ocean 
separating yet uniting the realms of the two brotherly 
powers.” 

But with the Maratha Confederacy crushed, the position and 
views of the English Government changed. They became the 
paramount power in India east of the Punjab and Sindh. As 
Cunningham aptly puts it, “ Hanjit had become master of the 
Punjab almost unheeded by the English.” ^ Conqueror of 
M.ultan, Attock, Kashmir, victor of Hydaru, Naoshera, with 
generals schooled in European wars, with soldiers trained in 
European fashion and flushed with victories, Ranjit now 
perturbed the mind of his friends. He was now the most 
dangerous rival of the British Government in India and his 
power had to be checked and curbed. This is the key to 
subsequent history. 

First, Ranjit’s claim to Ferozpore was disallowed. We 
need not go into the technicalities of the case. The correspon¬ 
dence between the Government of India and its agents reveal 
the real reasons. Murray wrote thus : “ The Capital Lahore is 
distant only 40 miles with a single river to cross, fordable for 
six months in the year. The post of Ferozpore from every 
point of view seems of the highest importance to the British 
Government, whether as a check on the growing ambition of 
Lahore or as a post of consequence.” ’ In reply the Govern¬ 
ment declining the Rani’s ofler to put the British in 
posKssion directed that Ranjit Singh must not be permitted 
to obtain possession of Ferozpore under any pretence whatso- 

1 Gannh>gliaiD. p. 180. (GsReri Ed.) 

* Politiokl Proceediag•, 16ldi Aagust. 1888. No. 8, BxteMt from Mimmy'c JoorDol. 
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ever; ** The Governor-General in Council would by no means 
be understood to reject altogether the proposition for an 
exchange but as the measure would doubtless excite alarm and 
suspicion in the mind of EanjLt Singh and perhaps not un¬ 
naturally be objected to by him as an encroachment on our part, 
the Governor-General in Council does not propose at present to 
accept the Rani’s offer.” ^ Ferozpore was, however, occupied 
in 1835 and in 1838 was made a Military Cantonment. 

Next, between 1827-31 the insurrection at Peshawar led 
by Syed Ahmed kept Ranjit’s energies confined to that quarter. 
The Syed was indirectly serving the British Government by 
keeping the restless Sikh Chief under check. When the Syed 
was slain in 1831, Wade wrote to the Secretary, The Sikhs 
having finally achieved the extinction of the Syed, who has 
afforded employment to their arms for the past five years nearly, 
are now speculating on the future field of their exploits. Their 
career has been one of continual warfare and with a large 
disposable army impatient of repose, His Highness will not be 
long before he directs his attention to another quarter.’’’* The 
British Government of course gave no help to the Syed direct or 
indirect but it connived at covert and overt help to him from his 
own subjects. Metcalfe, Resident at Delhi in 1827, wrote thus to 
the Secretary, “ During the period of their recent attack on Ranjit. 
Singh’s territories, the most fervent anxiety for their success 
pervaded the mind of the population of Delhi. Numbers quitted 
their homes and marched to join them including some who 
resigned their employment in the Company’s service. It is said 
that the King of Delhi encouraged this spirit. If he did the 
fact was not forced on my attention.” ® 

Free from the Syed Ranjit now turned to Sindh. But the 
British Government was on the alert, for Ranjit Singh waa 
feeling his way to Sindh for some time. The British now 

' Reply from the Secretary, 80th January, 1824. 

• Political Proceedings, 17th June, 1881. 'No. 41, Wade to Secretary. 

; * Political Proceedings, SSnd Jane, 1827, No. 88. 
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forestalled him there. While the Government and Ranjit Singh 
were making friends at Rupar, Colonel Pottinger was making 
his way to Sindh with a Navigation Treaty in his pocket. The 
Amirs very reluctantly agreed to a treaty that the rivers and 
roads of Sindh should be open to the “merchants and traders” of 
Hindusthan. Here, therefore, Ranjit Singh was checked in the 
guise of‘‘material utilitarianism.” But “Ranjit had early seen 
the beginning of those trading aspirations which by bestowing a 
power to interfere had led to the absorption of Bengal.”* Still 
he yielded on this occasion. But Ranjit recurred to his claims 
on Shikarpur and his designs on Sindh during the years 1834iir 
36. He was, however, always hesitating. Finally, the deter¬ 
mined attitude of the British Government induced him to give 
up his plans. The Secretary wrote to his agent, “ His Lordship in 
Council cannot but view with regret and disapprobation the 
prosecution of plans of unprovoked hostilities injurious to the 
neighbouring states with whom the British Government is con¬ 
nected by ties of interest and goodwill —^the usual argument of 
the Romans for interference that their friends were not to be 
.molested by strangers. Wade wrote to the Secretary in- reply, 
“Looking to the extent to which he has already committed him¬ 
self and to the impatience of his character when the gratification 
of his ambition is con-cerned, the restraint which my observations 
will tend to impose on the execution of his designs not only 
with regard to Shikarpur but other countries regarded by him 
as a fair field for conquest, is not likely to be palatable and 
cannot fail to awaken him to the new lines of policy which the 
British Government is determined to adopt.” ® In spite of the 
exhortations of his Sardars to the contrary Ranjit yielded once 
again. In return for this service the British Government extort¬ 
ed from the Amir a very reluctant consent to the admission of a 
British Resident at Hyderabad in 1838. 

* 

* Conningham, p. 198. 

* PolUiosl Proceedings, 22nd August. 1886, No.55. 

” Political Proceedings, 3rd Oct, 1886. No 24, 
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Here it may not be out of place to discuss the importance 
to Banjit of the acquisition of Sindh. Ini the first place, it 
would have enabled him to open communicaUon with other 
countries free from British control. Next, as Andrew has shown, 
Sindh and the Punjab are provinces of the Indus as Bengal and 
Behar are provinces of the Ganges, ^hey easily constitute a 
section separate from any other part by rivers, mountains, the 
sea or broad belts of sandy desert. The physical and social 
characteristics of the two countries are identically the same. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot but wonder why Banjit 
io easily yielded to the British Government. It is his ready 
acquiescence with the views of the British Government on the 
Sindh question that enables us to realise how impotent Banjit 
was BO far as his relations with the British Government were 
concerned. The situation is not without its humour. Towards 
the end of the year 1836, Banjit Singh wanted from the British 
Government 1,100 muskets and 500 pistols with their equip¬ 
ments complete and the remission of the surcharge. The 
request was granted. The Secretary wrote, The long and un¬ 
interrupted friendship and particularly the readiness with which 
His Highness entered into the views of the British Government 
connected with the Navigation of the Indus entitle him to every 
consideration.” ^ Well might Wade say, ” The dread in which 
he stands of our power may be accepted by us as a sure pledge 
that he will never suffer himself to oppose the views and wishes 
of our Government as lonig as we admit him to a participation 
of them as friend.” * 

Next, the English also tried to limit Banjit on the west. 
As early as November, 1834, Wade wrote, ** His Highness 
believes from the increased interest that we have evinced in the 
affairs of the Afghans, by the journey of Lt. Burnes into that 
country and bis subsequent correspondence with its chiefs that 
he hopes to renew his intercourse with them that we are 

^ Political Procee4ii^a, 19th Deo. 1836, No. 96. 

* Politioal ProoM4ia9a, Sad Doe* 1834. No. 60, 
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contemplating a political connection with that country," ’ 
Next in March, 1835, Wade suggests the recognition of Dost 
Mohammad, intimating the British desire to Eanjit Singh and 
requesting the Maharaja to be a party to the recognition. 
So far, the agents were more eager than the Government 
itself. But in 1837, it was made known that the British 
Government would be glad to be the means of negotiat¬ 
ing a peace honourable to both sides, yet the scale was 
' turned in favour of the Afghans by the simultaneous admission 
that Peshawar was a place to which Dost Mohammad could 
hardly be expected to relinquish his claims. Matters would 
have progressed in this way as in the east and south of the 
Punjab. But the idle designs and restless intrigues of the 
Persians and Russians soon caused a modification of plan though 
by no means a substantial change so far as Banjit was con¬ 
cerned, The Tripartite Treaty was concluded. Ranjit was an 
unwilling partner in the scheme. He well understood that he 
was going to be completely enclosed. But he knew that he 
would be none the better if he did not join. "Ostensibly Ranjit 
had reached the summit of his ambition, he was acknowledged 
to be an arbiter in the fate of that empire which had tyrannised 
over his peasant forefathers and he was treated with great dis¬ 
tinction by the Lord Paramount of India. ” * In reality it was 
the climax, the most conclusive evidence, of his helplessness and 
his own consciousness of it. He died before he had heard of the 
fall of Kandahar, before the British reverses bad begun. 

This in brief is an outline of the relations between Ranjit 
and the British Government. Historians have gone into rap¬ 
tures over Ranji<t*s insight into the existing state of affairs. 
Their arguments resolve themselves into one—it is insight into 
what is and what is not possible that distinguishes a hero from 
an adventurer. Judged in this light Ranjit is as much superior 
to Hyder Ali as a statesman to an adventurer. Ranjit once 

» IbH. 

* Onnoiaijliftin, p. 221, 
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said; ** t might perhaps drive the British (Uugrez Bahadur) as 
far as Allyghur but I should be driven back across the Suttej 
and out of my kingdom.” ^ Hyder Ali, on his death-bed, admit¬ 
ting his failure said, ” I might perhaps drive the British out of 
land but I cannot dry up the sea.” Eanjit understood quite 
early what Hyder Ali learnt only too late. All that can be 
claimed for Ranjit on this point is clear-sightedness. But this 
brings us to another point. Ranjit himself could see clearly 
enough that his own kingdom would ere long be absorbed 
‘'within the octopus of British Imperialism. The logic of events 
was enough to convince him. He himself is once said to have 
remarked, “Sab lal ho jayega.” But then what steps did he 
take to prevent this calamity ? 

Let us speculate as to what lie could have done if he had 
lived to hear of the disasters of the British in Kabul campaign. 
M'Gregor, however, says in this connection: “ Had Ranjit 

Survived to witness English disasters in Kabul, he would 
readily have discerned that' they arose entirely from local cir¬ 
cumstances and in no way deteriorates from English prowess.*’ 
But there is evidence to prove that things might have been 
different. In 1837 Ranjit Singh was already making friends 
with the Nepalese Government. A Nepalese mission arrived in 
his Court. It was cordially received and this cordial reception 
marks a strong contrast to that given to the communi¬ 
cations of the Nepalese before. In the British opinion 
such an intercourse was inconsistent with British interests. 
Other states might follow the example of the Nepalese. Wade 
wrote to the Secretary, “ Ranjit Singh has hitherto derived 
nothing but advantage from his alliance with us. While we 
have engaged in consolidating our power in Hindusthan, he has 
been extending his conquests throughout the Punjab and across 
the Indus and as we are now beginning to prescribe limits -to 
his power, which cannot be supposed he should regard with 
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cpmplaceDey, he is now more likely to encourage than with4j:aw 
,fpom alliances which may hold out to him a hope of creating a 
balance of power/’ ‘ This cordial reception of the Nepalese 
mission is as yet the only thing on which we are to stand if we 
conelude that if Eanjit Singh had been at the helm of affairs in 
the Punjab at the time of the disasters of the British Govern¬ 
ment in Afghanistan, he would have taken advantage of the 
shock to British prestige, the discontent of the Gwalior army 
and the readiness of the protected states to warn the English. 

But leaving aside the “ had been ” let us judge him as we 
find him. Ranjit is the Massinissa of British Indian History. 
Massinissa created a state out of scattered elements only to be 
absorbed within the expanding Roman Empire not long after 
his death. Ranjit also created a state out of scattered elements 
only that it might be absorbed within the expanding British 
Empire not long after his death. Both could create but none 

could preserve and both had presentiments at the time of their 

death that theirs would not endure. 

What could Ranjit Singh have done ? In his relations 

with the British Government in the last decade of his career, 
Ranjit is a pathetic figure, helpless and inert. But an alter¬ 
native to the policy pursued by him, an alternative that would 
have been crowned with success, is not possible to suggest. The 
English were too strong even for a nation of warriors like the 
Sikhs. Ranjit had made his kingdom too powerful to be left alone. 
Only another Patiala or Jhind would have been tolerated. But 
from our national point of view, Ranjit, in his relations with the 
British Government, if superior to the contemporary underlings 
of the British power in India, does not appear great by any 
means He had not oven the energy of despair. He compares 

unfavourably even with Mir Kashim. War with the British 
Government would have come sooner or later. Instead of post- 

poning it to some future period, he could have boldly met the 

^ Pol. Pro666(liQS*> Ootobor 1.887, No. 61. 
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British demands with regard to Sindh, if necessary by declaring 
war, though that would have been at that time, as it proved 
subsequently, a hopeless war. But he chose an alternative which 
was also an impossible one—that of conciliating an advancing, 
aggressive power, which certainly could not look with equanimity 
on the military structure he had raised. Perhaps with the 
characteristic inherent in all builders he feared to expose the 
kingdom he had created to the risks of war and instead chose 
the policy of yielding, yielding and yielding. 

Narendbakbishna Sinha 


DESIRE 

The splendour of the sun doth tell 
Thy greatness to a star. 

The moon steps from her fairy dell 
Revealing thy great power. 

And crimson roses, jasmines white 
Discover that thou art. 

All nature’s beauty mantled bright 
Proclaims thy living art I 
Yet ’tis thy pleasure they thro’ me 
Should judge thee last; 

My life, my deeds should mirror thee 
When other things are past. 

0! with thy glory let me shine. 
Illume me with Love’s fire : 
May I not caricature thine 
•Image, is my desire I 


Cyril Modak 
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ON MODERNISING SPINOZA 
I 

Writing in the sixties of the last century, Matthew Arnold 
in his essay on Spinoza observed that the man and his work 
** bid fair to become what they deserve to become in the history 
of modern philosophy, the central point of interest.” Perhaps 
herein he overshot the mark, surpassing all his foregoing and 
contemporary English admirers of Spinoza—Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, F. D. Maurice and J. A. Froude, and in fact the 
entire galaxy of thinkers of the same persuasion, viz,, Rationa¬ 
lism in general and Liberalism in Theology. That revival of 
Spinozism was undoubtedly the sign of the times ; nevertheless, 
making due allowances for the extravagances of enthusiasm of 
one sponsoring what he thinks to be a {orlorn cause, Arnold’s 
prediction may be said to be on a fair way to fulfilment in a 
more modern age than that of his own. The verdict of the 
preceding century is at least unmistakably clear from the 
utterance of two typical thinkers of the period : * the pious 

Bishop* Berkeley, blest with ‘every virtue under heaven,’ 
classing him as one of the * weak and wicked writers ’ and even 
David Hume, ‘ the terrible David ’ of the * Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion ’ referring to “ all those sentiments for which 
Spinoza is universally infamous.” The turn in the tide that 
has set in ever since in the way of due recognition of the man 
and his work does not surely entitle us to endorse the view that 
they have, or will soon become, ‘ the central point of interest *— 
except in the sense of a danger-signal on the way of a philo¬ 
sophic‘Pilgrim’s progress.’ This is perhaps what Heine, the 
German poet of Jewish descent, sought to convey by the saving 
clause in the more cautious compliment he paid to Spinoza, 
coupling with as much truth as wit, an allusion to Spinoza’s 
means of livelihood with the widespread influence he exerted 
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upoD) his philosophic successors. **A11 our modernt philo* 
sophers,” as he put it, “ though often perhaps unconsciously 
see through the glasses which Baruch Spinoza ground.” The 
qualifying phrase far from stultifying a genuine admiration 
might conceivably refer with scrupulous regard for -truth to the 
precarious privilege of one who ‘ by merit raised to bad 
eminence,* came in, during iiis lifetime, and for a long time 
after his death, for nothing but organised denunciation and 
tyranny, not to speak of the undisguised panic an<d horror with 
which people would receive this veritable enfant terrible. In 
life condemned to a perpetual seclusion, he was pursued after 
death with unabated and relentless fury by the dignitaries of the 
Church who, we are told, visited his grave only to spit upon it I 
Before such acts of graceless sacrilege whose enormity is the 
more heightened when committed by the professed apostles of 
Grace in the good faith that they were thereby doing God 
service, one is naturally pulled up and led either to suspect the 
bonafides of these people, and exclaim in cynical despair with 
Swift, ” Some people have just enough religion to make them 
hate one another, not enough to make them love one another^” 
or to subscribe readily to Professor Whitehead’s dictum that 
’‘Religion is the last refuge of human savagery.’* Here^as 
olsewhere, such judgment, however, having ‘ the native hue of 
resolution ’ is unredeemed by that cast of thought which seldom 
fails to distinguish between the timeless essence of a thing and 
its historical accident. Unless due regard be paid to this fact, 
there is inevitable that mental outlook which, through sheer 
loss of perspective, commits the pernicious fallacy of identifying 
ihe means with the end, the instrument with the agent, the 
servant with the master—a fallacy which has proved in the 
tight of ages the prolific source of untold human misery in the 
form of the so-called religious persecution and intolerance. 

' With this mental aJertness it is not at all difficult to discern 


' Bdigion in Uie Making,’jp. 8’. 
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that the ecclesiastical tyranny of Spinoza emanated from a- 
quarter that was by nature and nurture incapable of looking' 
ahead of the Pontifical authority which had, to all intents and 
purposes, usurped the name of the Divine. The ban against 
Spinoza,” as one latter-day critic rightly observed, “was the* 
due paid to Caesar rather than to the God of Israel.” 

It was the bi-centenary addcess of Renan entitled * Spinoza 
1677 and 1877 ’ (delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the monument at the Hague on the ‘2lMt of February, 1877) that 
marked an epoch in the growing recognition of his dues. Tlie 
very words of the oration were in respect of their bold and 
penetrative appeal, symptomatic of the change that had been 
going on silently, but unerringly, during the two centuries, and 
in view of the pledge contained therein, they were prophetic of' 
further advance in the direction of redressing the wrongs done, 
to that great thinker. In pointed reference, as it were, to the 
inhumanly outrageous treatment accorded to Spinoza by the 
Oalvinistic clergy in their frenzied zeal, Renan in a subdued 
tone of indignation held forth : ” Woe to him, who, in passing, 
should hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive head! He would 
be punished as all vulgar souls are punished, by his very 
vulgarity, and by his incapacity to feel what is divine. From 
his granite pedestal Spinoza will teach us all to follow the 
way which he found to happiness, and, centuries hence, 
men of learning, crossing the Paviljonensgraoht, will, say 
to themselves,”—and then pointing with peculiar dramatic 
effect to the windows of Spinoza’s humble dw^elling,—rounded 
up his peroration with the memorable words : ” It is perhaps 
from this spot that God was most nearly seen ” (“C’est d’ioi 
peut’dtre que Dieu a etd m de plus pr^s*'). No greater 
tribute could be paid to .the memory of a ‘ godless,’ ex¬ 
communicated Jew, and no more nobly could it be expressed I 
Through what long process of self-discipline and education 
humanity must pass before it can come to its own and learn to ^ 
assess a thing-at its proper worth, wedb not pretend 'to divine,- 
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That a hymn of unrelenting hate, with which Spinoza. would 
be pursued in life and even after death, could be thus trans¬ 
formed into a hymn of atoning love, that his resting-place in 
life and death, which would always be something for the finger 
of scorn to point at, could conceivably develop into what one 
might, with strict justice, call a place of pilgrimage, is a pheno¬ 
menon that might reasonably enough give us pause to think, 
perchance to go the length of hazarding, with Browning, the 
paradox that “hate is but a mask of Jove’s.” But marvel, as 
we may, and explain by having recourse to the hypothesis of 
sub-conscious operations of the mind of the race, of immanent 
workings of a Power not ourselves, or even of * the labour of 
Idea ’ and of the great men being in advance of their time, the 
fact remains that such episodes in the history of humanity, by 
no means unusual or infrequent, furnish an ironic commentary 
on the uses the world makes of its great men, who have been, 
from the very dawn of history, condemned to drink the hemlock 
or burnt at the stake, or pilloried to infamy in one age, and 
commemorated with undying sepulchres in the very next. 

The posthumous recognition, which has been the lot of all 
such great men, did not, however, come in Spinoza’s case a 
moment too soon. Since the bi-centenary celebration, the in¬ 
creasing interest in Spinozism has kept steadily on its course, 
which the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his death, 
which came off on February ‘21 of|this year 1927, clearly revealed 
by bringing to a focus the advance which has hitherto been made 
in Spinoza scholarship. Such ceremonial occasions, though 
supremely valuable, nay indispensable in their own way, have 
their own besetting dangers which are by no means imaginary. 
In connection with recent Spinoza commemorations one had- 
occasion to notice some dissertations on Spinoza marred by 
glaring historical anachronisms, unconscious reading of present* 
day thoughts into Spinoza’s system or even conscious adaptation 
of it to modern thought, and a few others marked by a tendency 
to simplification or popularisation beyond the reasonable 
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limits of academic traditipn—a tendency which, conhdi^t 
of its success in catering to popular craving for cheap, claptrap 
production ini belles-lettres, is unhappily gaining ground in the 
domain of hard sustained thinking. The determination , to dO 
without academic tradition may be a sign of the times—of sit¬ 
ting loose to all kinds of tradition, academic or otherwise,—a,nd 
may even be not without an historical justification ; but then 
one has always to mount guard against that * vaulting ambition 
which overleaps itself and falls on the other side. ’ The meti* 
culous care with which some have tortured and twisted the 
texts of Spinoza in order to bring Spinozism into line with 
present-day types of thought would much rather bear testimony 
to "an unconscious arrogance in such procedure than confess ^to 
the humility which is germane to a tribute of respectful mema¬ 
ry. It is Hegel, than whom there was probably no more un¬ 
sparing critic of Spinoza, who has pointed the way to true 
veneration without its sinister accompaniments, when he said that 
“thought must begin by placing itself at the standpoint of 
Spinozism; to be a follower of Spinoza is the essential com¬ 
mencement of all Philosophy.when man begins to philo¬ 

sophize, the soul must commence by bathing in this, ether of 
the One Substance, in which all that man has held as true has 
disappeared.” Such ungrudging recognition of the merit of 
Spinozism, coming as it does from an avowed opponent, makes 
it the more valuable; and is in effect one hardly surpassed by 
effusions of some of the latter-day enthusiasts of Spinoza. It is 
a mere commonplace to assert that the best, and presumably 
the only way to appraise or appreciate, to criticise or venerate 
the contributions of a great mind, is not by looking at it ah 
extra, but ab intra, from the inside as it were, in so-called 
intellectual sympathy with the standpoint of the thinker in 
question. In so doing we must undoubtedly have to face after 
him his doubts and difficulties, and to trace with renewed won¬ 
der his explanation and solution of the age-long problems of 
life and existence. So initiated one can hope to discover the 
10 
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true greatness of Spinoziam and to what extent it does * succeed 
■ in that it seems to fail ’ ; and this discovery, be it remembered, 
' is not within the easy reach of those who begin by adopting a 
policy of pick-and-choose, of tinkering and twisting, of pruning 
“and patching, with regard to the system as a whole. In an age 
in which the epithet ‘ plain ’ figures as an euphemism for * ugly,' 
it is no wonder that the plain, unvarnished, historical method 
which has nothing striking or spectacular about it must pine in 
the cold shade of neglect, and make room for that heroic, im¬ 
passioned, unhistorical one which by catering to the popular 
craze for novelty and romance, produces the desired stage-effect, 
and thus wins the day. Whatever charms such method may 
possess in other fields it seldom rises equal to its task in the 
sphere of philosophical thinking. Looking, as it habitually 
does, through the haze of affection or through the distorted 
medium of one’s own cherished fancies and opinions, it is not 
least calculated to the ends either of love or knowledge. It fails 
to appreciate that a plain, unvarnished, unromantic tale, which 
is perhaps the best ministration to love, is also the best service 
that one can render to the memory of a great thinker. 

From Matthew Arnold’s impassioned utterance on Spinoza to 
Professor Lloyd Morgan’s latest watchword ‘ Back to Spinoza ’ ^ 
is, however, a far cry. Without committing ourselves at this 
stage to an advance statement on the merits of Professor Lloyd 
Morgan’s use of Spinoza, we may with advantage turn to the 
qualifying phrase by which he punctuates his remarks. To 
quote his very words : “When I say: Back to Spinoza, I 
mean : Back to the foundations laid by Spinoza on which may 
be built a new superstructure that incorporates a concept of 
evolution unknown in his day.’’ Is it not simply a faithful 
carrying out of the recipe prescribed by Hegel to all future re¬ 
construction of philosophy? The quotation from Professor 
Lloyd Morgan serves at least to indicate which way the wind 


* In ‘ Life. Mind and Spirit * tbe second coarse oI Gifford Leotare? 

» nid, p. 96 . 
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blows, and how the present-day resurrection of Spinozism is on 
the way to regaining that lost equilibrium in philosophy, which 
is the cry of many but prize of the few. 

We now propose to deal at greater length with a much 
more ambitious, extensive, and perhaps, extravagant adaptation 
of Spinoza’s philosophy which, under the title of “ Spinoza and 
Time’ ’ * was worked out by Professor Alexander, who is un¬ 
questionably one of the worthiest shoulders whereon the mantle 
of Spinoza could fall. 

Although not inspired by this year’s 1927 anniversary cele¬ 
brations, the dissertation in question professedly embodies the 
spirit of a memorial service, and in presumed accord therewith, 
proceeds upon *the avowedly unhistorical method of using 
Spinoza to an end which the historic Spinoza would not have 
entertained,’ ® in the good faith ‘ that veneration is not the 
same thing as idolatary’ ® and that a great man may be, verily, 
as was a custom to Hamlet, ‘ more honoured by divergence than 
by obedience.’As a question of principle it is probably sound 
and unimpeachable; but on circumstanial evidence, one has 
reasons to believe that Professor Alexander has not, in spite of 
himself, been able to redeem the pledge of veneration in the 
execution of his task—a task, which is, like drawing the bow 
of Ulysses by lesser hands, attended with grave peril. Possess¬ 
ing as he does the highest credentials for this bold undertaking^ 
there is nothing prima facie to disqualify him from embarking 
upon this perilous adventure of studied divergence ; but, before 
following him out in this somewhat uncharted voyage of dis¬ 
covery, one cannot help asking with the characteristic, but none 
the less philosophic naivete of * little Peterkin’; cut bono ? 
Although there is no reason to suspect his honafides, his remark, 
viz. as for Spnoza himself, it is too late a day to express 

' Being tfae fourth " Arthur Davis Memorial Lecture " delivered before the Jewish 
Historicai Society at University College. 

* Spinoza and Time, p. 79. Hereinafter called S. and T. 

* Ibid, p, 80. * Ibid, p. 80, 
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Unbounded admiration,” ^—admittedly well-meaning in its trans¬ 
parent sincerity,—when taken by itself, may not unjustly, by 
force of contextual criticism, lend itself to the ready, but perhaps 
uncharitable, construction: ‘it is too late a day to express un¬ 
bounded admiration ’ “ ‘ for Spinoza himself* unless one be 
* more concerned with the gloss than with the text,’® Here 
the modus operandi, when carefully analysed, will be found 
traceable to an irrepressible desire to keep abreast of time, to 
be, what in popular parlance we call, “ up-to-date.” Whether 
this is also to be viewed as an earnest of what Professor Alexander, 
in evident sympathy with M. Bergson, calls the happy 
determination ‘ to take time seriously,’ it is more than we 
can af&rm. Nevertheless, the solicitude he shows for the gloss 
leaves little room for doubt as to his unacknowledged conviction 
that an unglossed review of Spinoza will not be heterodox, sen¬ 
sational, or romantic enough to engage our attention, in spite of 
His formsd acknowledgment of ‘ the greatest admiration for 
those who bring both historical research and the most sympa¬ 
thetic philosophical insight ’ ® to bear on ‘ the only satisfactory 
and respectful method of understanding a philosopher.’® The 
modest confession that this method of historical scholarship is 
beyond his competence can possibly give him no immunity from 
the suspicion of which he has himself provided the occasion by 
breaking away from this only ‘respectful method of undergftand- 
ing a philosopher.’ The same ‘natural piety’ with which 
probably Wordsworth had inspired him might as well have im¬ 
parted the salutary lesson that even a romantic admiration of 
Spinoza had ‘no need of a remoter charm by a gloss supplied, 
and of an interest ‘ unborrowed from the eye.’ One who cannot 
thus admire, although looking through the glasses, ground by 
Spnoza, would be, to adopt Carlyle’s phraseology in another 
reference, “ but a pair of spectacles behind which there is no 
eye.” 

I 

» Ibid, p. 80. * Ibid, p. 80. * Ibid, p. 80, 

* Iba, p. 15, * Ibid, p. 19. " Ibid, p. 19. 
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Before entering upon a detailed examination of PrtrfMSor 
Alexander’s studied divergences in the interpretation of Spinoza 
and of his claim to have discovered in Time the panacea of ail 
the chronic distempers of Spinozism, it would be not unfair to 
comment in the most general terms on the plausibility of the 
proposed improvement in the understanding of Spinoza. In 
the first place, the juxtaposition of ‘Spinoza and Time ’ is, even 
to the most casual reader of Spinoza, a glaring instance of a 
forced collocation. Alas! for one born to the front rank of those 
‘spectators of all time and existence,’ long since immortalised 
by Plato, to be dragged into the questionable company of Time. 
There can be no sadder tragedy than to witness the celestisil 
Pegasus harnessed to a wheeled waggon of earth; and no 
greater disservice to the memory of Spinoza than to contrive 
an unhappy union between one ini tune with the Universe 
suh specie cetemitatis and the other immersed therein suh 
specie temporis. It requires no undue stretch of imagination 
to realise how Spinoza himself would view the proposal. The 
shades of Spinoza would not at least look kindly upon 
such a preposterous offer, but would probably exclaim <si 
the contrary, under the pressure of this embarrassing charity, 
Defend me from my friends; I can defend myself from my 
enemies.” Not unaware beforehand of * the most important 
consequences which would follow from the substitution of Time 
for thought in the Spinozistic attributes,’ ^ Professor Alexander 
proceeds, with that unquestionable ‘ veneration ’ which ‘ is not 
the same thing as idolatry,’ to try ‘ upon the system of a great 
philosopher the effects of a hypothesis,’ * and to record eventuali 
ly ‘ what difference it would make to Spinoza’s philosophy if we 
assign to Time a position not allowed to it by Spinoza himself.’* 
Well, the difference in effect would be no more and no less than 
what made Peter Quince, the carpenter in ‘ A Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream,* exclaim at the sight of the metamorphosed 

* Ibid, p. 79. » Ibid, p. 79. 

* Ibid, p. 90. 
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weaver Bless thee, Bottom I bless thee! thou art translated.” 
Indeed, it is to be seriously questioned if in certifying 
that ‘ Time displaces Thought in the Spinozistio scheme,^ 
Professor Alexander has not made too ready a use of, and put 
too high a premium on, the ‘ discovery of Time ’ ® which has 
proved, to quote his verdict ex cathedra, * the most characteris¬ 
tic feature of the thought of the last twenty-five years.’ * In 
formulating the conception of Space-Time or Motion ‘ as the 
stuff of the Universe,’ * he does consciously take his departure 
from the theory of relativity on the score of its being ‘ a physi¬ 
cal and not a metaphysical theory.’° The departure was not, 
perhaps, well advised; for whatever goes beyond Physics may not' 
always have the right of access to metaphysics but have to stop 
at a half-way house between the two; and this is so because the 
interpretation in question is, on the one hand catholic or 
romantic enough for Physics, and, on the other, too crude and 
departmental for Metaphysics. Time was, when Physics had 
to beware of Metaphysics, but in view of the indecent haste and 
the extravagant charity with which it has been the fashion in 
some quarters of present-day philosophical thinking to court the 
categories of the special sciences, it is to be asked if it were not 
high time to sound the warning: ‘Metaphysics! beware of 
Physics 1 ’ Such coquetting of Metaphysics with Physics con¬ 
duces to the lasting benefit of neither, but ends, as it must 
needs end, in that unhappy breach between the two which 
means, as it has done in the past, the sterilization of the philo¬ 
sophic Eros. What is, therefore, useful, timely, and in 
fact the supreme need of the hour, is a ‘ Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt,’ an ‘ academic skepticism ’ or a Baconian caution 
against ‘ Idola Fori ’ before the encroaching advance of the 
new-fangled categories of the special sciences .threatening in the 
end to swamp the field of metaphysics. The enthusiasts of 


> Ibid,p. 46. 
• Ibid, p. ifi. 


* Ibid, p. 89. 


* Ibid, p, 16 , 

* Ibid, p. 89, 
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progress in philosophical research probably proceed upoD the 
example of the early bird that invariably catches the worm ; but 
what they obviously forget is that herein * they also serve who 
only stand and wait.’ The instructive errors of the past on the 
pathway of progress should awaken us to the home-truth that 
festina lente is always the secret and dynamic of all progress. 
The want of patient circumspection and immanent criticism en¬ 
genders, finally, that loss of perspective on the part of metaphy¬ 
sics—in the face of new heights gained in the domain of the 
special sciences—which has famous precedents in the history , of 
philosophical thought. Dazzled by the glamour of a new dis¬ 
covery in these sciences, metaphysicians of a particular type 
have not infrequently been seduced into a cosmic expansion and 
consequent falsification of a principle whose meaning and effici¬ 
ency lay in its limited application. Like the son of Kish out in 
search after his father’s asses, and eventually founding a king¬ 
dom, the innocent and simple time-axis, out to demonstrate its 
necessity over and above the already known three axes of co¬ 
ordinates in mathematical physics, has in some quarters acquir¬ 
ed a foundational importance, not at all sought for but thrust 
upon it. No one is ostensibly more mindful of the need of pers¬ 
pectives in philosophy than Professor Alexander himself; but 
when he lays down in all seriousness the proposition that “.the 
ultimate reality is Space-Time, the stuff out of which by various 
distributions all things arise,” ^ including God or rather his divi¬ 
nity that is “ contained within it,” ® he slips into precisely the 
same vicious snare as we are here referring to. Indeed this is 
simply a variant of the same thesis which he announced long ago 
(as early as in a paper read to the British Academy in January, 
1914) and has thenceforward defended, with a peculiar persu¬ 
asiveness in his remarkable Gifford Lectures and other writings, 
viz.f “ that there is only one matrix from which all qualities 
arise.” Herein he seems to be hearkening back, and giving a 

* IbW.p. 70. 

* Ibid, p. 70. 
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fresh lease of existence, to the same * natural piety * as prompted 
Tyndall, in his celebrated Belfast address of 1874, to make ^the 
well-known statement that he had discerned in matter * the pro¬ 
mise and potency of all terrestrial Life,’—ani apotheosis, as 
Coleridge not inaptly remarked, ** of a something-nothing- 
everything which does all of which we know.” In respect ..of 
.an undeniable functional affinity, a still more remote ancestor of 
Alexander’s space-time may be not inaptly traced ini Anaxi¬ 
mander’s awetpov or aopicrrov as the o-px'fi of the universe. 
We need not follow out the eventful history, through which 
this problem of the One and the Many has passed, from its 
remotest antiquity down to the present time; but when 
our author makes the interesting discovery that *Eeality 
is Space-Time or Motion itself ’ ^ ‘ and in virtue of this 
unceasing movement it strikes out fresh complexes of move¬ 
ments, created things,’ ^ ‘ this striving of Space-Time and of the 
world of things heretofore precipitated from that matrix ’ ® being 
termed ‘ msas,’ we seem to hear the voice of Leukippos and 
Democritos with their theories of vortex and avayKr)', The 
advance thus marked by Greek atomism on preceding philosophy 
in the way of a cosmogonic explanation compares not unfavour¬ 
ably with that claimed by Space-Time which as * ani experien- 
.‘tial sffisolute’ to quote the very words of our author, “ takes 
for us the place of what is called the Absolute in idealistic 
systems.” * Inspite of his formal protestation that ‘ the One 
is the system of the Many in which they are conserved, not the 
vortex in which they are engulfed’ ® we are treated here, so.it 
seems, to a revised and expurgated edition of the Lucretian 
* De rerum natura.' The proposal to substitute Space-Time or 
Motion ’ for the orthodox * Deus sive natura* is but the typically 
modern version of that changed outlook in the history of Greek 

> Ibid.p.Q9. 

■ Jbtd.p. 42. 

» Ibid, p. 72. 

* Space, Time and the Dtibj, Vo). I, p. 846. 

» Ibid, p. 847. 
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thought which drew forth from Aristophanes the classic satiro 
that ‘ Zeus was no more but Vortex was placed on the throne’ 1 

Here, exactly, lies the danger-zone of the modernist 
upheaval. To bring metaphysics into line with Science is 
unquestionably a move in the right direction, but to set up, in 
the name of metaphysics, absolute claims on behalf of any of 
the special sciences is a monstrous aberration, and insidious 
snare for philosophical thought. Specifically speaking, the 
ensnaring vice of this craze of modernism is just this uncritical 
and generalised use of concepts, torn out of their specialized 
contexts, and applied on a much too generous scale—concepts 
like * Life,’ ‘Activity’ or ‘Fact.’ These are, as Professor 
Bosanquet rightly reminds us, ‘ dangerous immediates,’ and 
probably ignes fatui on the path of ‘ the philosophic Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ Then again, there is the notion of ‘Progress,’ 

‘ Development ’ or ‘ Evolution ’—’ Creative,’ ‘ Emergent ’ and 
what not—with an Man or nisus towards all development, 
embedded in, and exhibited throughout the scale of Being in 
different grades of perfection, up to the limiting notion of a 
finite, struggling Deity. 

These are more or less the very appliances which Professor 
Alexander makes use of as a lever to raise Spinozism from the 
supposed lumber-room of antiquated thought-types. But 
Spinoza, it must be remembered, stands in need of no such label 
of modernism. In point of fact, he is much more * modern ’ 
in the honorific sense of the term than many of the soi-disant 
modernists, who are hopelessly behind date in their outlook. 
When Spinoza presented a copy of his Tractus Theologico- 
Politicus to Leibnitz by way of reciprocating the compliment 
the latter had paid to him by presenting his own “ Progress of 
Optics,” Leibnitz is said to have characterised the book as 
“ ani unbearable free-thinking book.” The verdict is a typical 
one, and furnishes the ablest commentary on the free thinking 
of the century. True it is, that on the thorny question of equal 
rights of‘votes for women,’Spinoza does affirm that ‘women 

XI 
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have Dot by nature an equal right with men, but must needs 
give place to them.’ But, as one present-day writer on 
Spinoza has truly remarked, Spinoza was much more ‘ modern * 
in the very raising of this question than many so-called 
moderns. Thus on a question of contemporary interest the 
cloistered philosopher has, by giving his most anxious, philoso* 
phic consideration, set the example which might, with advan¬ 
tage, be emulated by many publicists of to-day who, not 
infrequently, brush aside this question in Olympic indifference, 
as hardly meriting one’s serious consideration. Then, again, 
in view of the present-day recrudescence of theosophic mysti¬ 
cism, and the increasing interest among philosophers in the 
alleged facts of ‘telepathic communication ’ or ‘ mediumistic 
deliverances ’ and the like, it is most opportune and no less 
profitable to refresh our memory with Spinoza’s reading of the 
whole situation. In reply to -a rather crudely expressed query 
as to his opinion concerning ‘ apparitions, and ghosts or 
goblins,* by one of his admirers, Spinoza thus combated the 
still lingering trail of medisBvalism that was running through 
the centuries: “ The authority of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Socrates does not count for much with me. I should have been 
surprised if you had cited Epicurus, Democritus, Lucretius or 
any of the Atomic school. For it is nothing strange that the 
inventors of occult qualities, intentional species, substantial 
forms, and a thousand other varieties, should have also devised 
goblins and ghosts, and given credence to old wives, in order 
to destroy Democritus’s reputation, whose good name they so 
envied that they burnt all the books he had published with so 
much renown.” 

{To he continued.) 


Sarojkumar Das 
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MUKUNDARAM AND OTHER POETS OF THE 

CHANDI-CULT 

Eeligion has been the inspiring force and the motive power 
of our old poetry with the exception of some of the Ballads of 
the Eastern Districts which mainly deal with secular love. The 
growth and development of the poems of the Mother-cult in 
Bengal are due to the religious inspiration given by the 
Brahmindc revival. The temple-compound has ever since been 
the centre of all our poetical activities. Poet after poet has sung 
of the glories of his favourite deity, actuated by a spirit of com¬ 
petition to excel his predecessors or meet the exigencies of some 
religious occasion. Thus when one poet had sung a song which 
amused the audience and inspired them with devotional fervour 
during the three or four days of worship, the next poet in the 
succeeding year attempted to excel his work based on the 
materials supplied by earlier poems. Thus gradually each god 
and goddess had a number of poet-devotees who sought the aid of 
the Muse to compose a song to be sung in the temple-yard. This 
process went on till a high-water mark of success was reached 
by the last gifted poet who scaled a height inaccessible to others, 
and thus his poem became the crowning piece of a sacred song 
sung on the pujah occasion, having reached an unapproachable 
standard of excellence. 

Thus, as in the case of the cult of Manasa Devi, Laks|imi 
Devi and others—the Chandi-cult started from small and crude 
beginnings in the hymns, praises and episodes connected with 
her worship till the highest point of success was reached by 
Mukundaram. Even after Mukundaram some of the poets 
attempted to compose poems in honour of Chandi but such 
attempts were futile as they could not match the performance of 
the great poet of Damunya. To the credit of Jaynarayan, another 
poet, it should be said that his poem on Chandi Devi written in 
the middle of the 18th century is remarkable for its ornate style 
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and other literary merits though it is by no means a match for 
the immortal poem of Mukundaram. 

It should be observed that the subjects dealt ini Markandeya- 
Chandi and Mangal-Chandi are based on entirely different 
materials. The former is a Pauranic tale composed about the 2nd 
century A.D., in which we find mention of the Cheta dynasty 
to which the monarch Kharabela of the Hathigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion belonged. The mention of the Mauryas amongst the 
soldiers of the Daitya kings Sumbha and Nisumbha, also lead to 
the same conclusion about the date of the poem. Mangal-Chandi 
is a rural deity of hoary antiquity and owes nothing to classical 
inspiration. The story of Mangal-Chandi seems to be based on 
the two Puranas, ejj., Brahmavaivarta and Virhatdharma. 
From the 34th Chapter of the former we learn, among other 
things, that it was the god Dharma who first brought to the 
world the worship of Mangal-Chandi. In the ]6th Chapter of 
the Uttar Khanda of the latter Purana we find references to the 
stories of Kalketii and Dhanapati. But after all such mention 
of the stories may be a later interpolation as it was found in a 
single manuscript of the poem about *200 years old and is not 
borne out by any other evidence. 

That the Mother-cult belongs to the hoary past may be 
gleaned from the history of various ancient nations. In Egypt 
the goddess Isis, in Assyria the goddess Ishtar, in Rome the 
goddess Anna Perenna are cases in point. In Crete an ancient 
goddess with a lion on either side was discovered sometime ago 
by Dr. Evans. This image is believed to belong to 3000 B.G. 
Even within India the Mother-cult comes down from a very 
ancient time. Thus the time-honoured worship of Koltevai 
among the Tamils in Southern India led Vincent Smith to 
attempt to identify her with the goddess Durga. The aboriginal 
tribe of the Sabaras worshipped a goddess Parna-Sabari or 
Vindhya-Vftsini by name. In the Vedic period we get the 
name of Ratri Devi or Kali ‘ and find mention of her worship. In 

' Big*Veda, 10th Mai^al, Sl*S, I27th Sokta. 
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tbe Vftjasaneyi Samhitft we get the name of Ambikft. She was 
represented as the sister of Rudra as Isis is of Osiris of Bgj^t. 
In the Hiranaykesi Grihyasutra the name of Bhawani is founsd. 
The name of Bhadra-Kali is likewise found in SSnikhayns 
Grihyasutra. The goddess Asta-BhujS was worshipped with 
much eclat in various parts of India in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
At the village of Prambanam in Bali several images of the deity 
of this period have been found. In Bengal and Orissa such 
images are numerous. Thus, traces of the worship of the 
Mother are found in various parts of the world and in India in 
particular, from very early times. Instances may be multiplied 
but there is no need of doing so. 

It iis well-known that the Mother in a variety of aspects 
kindred to Hindu conception was worshipped by the MSdhyamic 
sect of the Maliayana Buddhists. The familiar deity Prajnfi- 
PSramitfi. is one of these. Mr. Charuchandra Bandyopadhyay 
has drawn attention to a passage in Manik Datta’s Chandikavya 
which shows that the speculative theory of creation of the later 
Buddhists or the Dharma worshippers has an important bearing 
on a similar theory, propounded by the devotees of the Chandi- 
cult of Bengal. The episode of Chandi’s swallowing an elephant 
according to him is taken from Buddhistic speculation and the 
words Sunya or the void, Adya, Dharma and Uluka and their 
associations with lotus and elephant clearly indicate the 
analogous situation. 

The earliest poet on MangaUChandi yet known to us was 
Manik Datta who flourished probably in the 13th century. 
If Dwija Janardana flourished in the same century it is probable 
that his diction was changed by some later poet, for in spite of 
the conciseness of his poem it shows almost perfection of the 
TaySr’ metre which we cannot expect in the 13th century. 
The earliest works dedicated to Mangal- Cliandi were short but 
they gradually developed at the hands of later writers and 
became so elaborate that it took eight nights to be sung— 
a fact mentioned in Chaitanya Bh&gavata, accounting for the 
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desigDation of ^^A^tamaoigalS *’ that the poem has since home. 

We may mention the following poets of Ohandi-oult besides: 
(i) Manik Datta and (ii) Dwija Janardania :— 

(m) Madan Datta. 

{iv) Muktaram Sen (poet of Sarada-mangal, written in 
1547 A.D.). 

(v) Devidas Sen. 

{vi) Sivaniarayan Dev. 

{vii) Kirtichandra Das. 

{viii) Balaram Kavikankan. 

(ix) Madhavacharyya (who wrote his poem Jagaran in 1579 

A.D.). 

(x) Dwija Hariram (who probably wrote before Mukunda- 

ram). 

(xi) Mukundaram Kavikankan (completed his Ohandikavya 

in 1589 A.D.). 

(xii) Jaynarayan Sen (who wrote his poem about 1763 

A.D.). 

(xiu) Bhabanisankar Das (poem writteni in 1779 A.D.). 

(xiv) Sivacharan Sen (a contemporary of Jaynarayan). 

The poet (fourth in our list) Muktaram Sen wrote in a 
Sanskritic style of which a typical illustration is furnished by 
his description of Kalidaha where the merchant Dhanapati 
and his son Srimanta saw a goddess devouring an elephant. 

The most famous poet on Mangal-Ohandi was Kavikankan 
Mukundaram. We find another Kavikankan in the list 
of Mangal-Chandi poets. He was Balaram Kavikankan. 
Tradition says that Mukundaram drew his inspiration from 
this Balaram Kavikankan who was latterly cast into the shade 
by the splendour of Kavikankan Mukundaram’s fame.* This 
tradition is supported by a litie in one of the manuscripts of 


' Sabitya-PariBhat Patrikft, p. 110, Sr&taQ, 1803 B. 8. 
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Kavikankan-Chandi—w (I bow 

to my predecessor and song-master Kavikankan). 

The materials on which Madhavacharyya based his poem 
show a striking analogy with those of Chandikavya by Mukunda- 
ram. It is certain they drew from the same source. It is 
not likely that Mukundaram directly owed anything to 
Madhavacharyya. Madhava wrote his poem in 1579 A. D. 
and Mukundaram finished his work in 1589 A.D. Though, 
therefore, the former is the earlier poet, yet considering the 
distance of the localities ^ inhabited by the two poets and 
the shortness of the interval in which the poems were 
written, it does not seem probable that Mukundaram was 
aware of the existence of Madhava’s work. The striking 
agreement between the two poems is due to the fact that many 
poems on Chandi dealing with the same episodes had already 
been written in Bengal, and her very atmosphere was charged 
with the music and spirit of those poems, so that any poet who 
handled the subject in later times found abundant materials 
at his disposal, which account for the agreement in subject 
and language in the different poems. 

But still the works of Madhavacharyya and Mukundaram 
are so full of similarities and analogous matter, that a passing 
review based on a comparative study of both may not be out 
of place here. 

In the preliminary hymns of Madhavacharyya, we do not 
find any mention of Chaitanya. Kavikankan Mukundaram 
lays great stress on the great apostle. It is evident 
Chaitanya’s influence had not yet spread so far as the locality 
of Madhavacharyya. 

The story of the death of a demon named Mangal des¬ 
cribed in Madhavacharyya’s poem is not found in the work of 
Mukundaram. Madhavacharyya tells us that the name Mangal- 

1 MadbsTaoharyya wm born at tbe village of Ny&npur (now Oosaainpar, by tbe 
^a of tbo river Meghse). Mokoodaram wae born et tbe Tillage of Damnnya (Dietri$t 
Rordwap). 
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Chandi originated with the killing of a demon named Mangal 
by Chandi at the request of the gods, unlike the story of the 
Brahmavaivarta Purania which gives a different version. 

A noticeable digression of Mukundaram from Madhava- 
charyya lies in the delineation of the character of the money¬ 
lender of the Kalketu story. We do not find any character like 
that of MurSri Sil in Madhavacharyya’s poem. He briefly 
describes the character of one Soma Datta, an honest* fellow, 
in the place of Murari Sil, the typical knave of Mukundaram. 

But both the poets describe in vivid colours the typical 
rogue Bharu Datta of the Kalketu story. Perhaps Bharu 
Datta of Madhavacharyya surpassed in knavery his prototype 
as conceived by Mukunda. It may be said in this connection 
that Madhavacharyya’s male characters were more manly than 
those of Mukundaram. Thus from a comparison of the des¬ 
cription of the boyhood of Kalketu we find in Madhavacharyya’s 
delineation a more robust and masculine character than in 
Mukundaram. It is peculiar that Dwija Hariram’s and Kavi- 
kankan Mukundaram’s descriptions were very similar on the 
topic. The parallelism extends even into the very lines here and 
there of the pieces. 

Kavikankan Mukundaram described all phases of Bengali 
life ini the 16th century. In the king Bikramkesari, Dhanapati, 
Lahana, Khullana and others we find the description of the 
uppermost grades in society while in Kalketu, Phullara and 
others we have an exact picture of the poverty-stricken people 
of Bengal. Middleclass men were not excluded by the poet 
including various castes and creeds and some typical examples 
are the vivid portraitures of Bharu Datta and Murari Sil, In 
Bulan Mandal we find a redoubtable leader of the ryots of 
Bengal who formed the backbone of the country, and in 
the maid-servant Durvala, the familiar figure of a~ woman 
who pilfers her master’s purse and causes dissensions in the 
family as a tale-bearer. The poet with his exact knowledge 
of the country has given us encyclopaedic information about 
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the Bengal of hi? time. In this remarkable poem not only 
do we find a picture of society represented in all its grades, 
from the highest to the lowest, but also a good deal of informa¬ 
tion about the animal and vegetable worlds. We get a long 
list of forest-trees in his chapter on “cutting of trees,” of 
flower-plants in Nilambara’s “gathering of floral offerings for 
the worship of Siva,” of various beasts of Bengal in “the 
lamentations of the beasts,” and of birds in ‘ Khagantaka and 
Mrigantaka’s entrance into the forest.’ Besides a long account 
of culinary preparations together with a list of arms, musical 
instruments, ships and commercial products are also met with 
ini various passages of the Cliandikavya of Kavikankan. 

It has been pointed out by some scholars that Kavikankan’s 
review of forest-animals gives a picture of the political atmos¬ 
phere of Bengal in the 16th century. Indeed the similarity is 
so striking, and the poet gives such a'great human interest to 
the beasts, that one might suppose that the account is an 
administrative history of the country figuratively introduced 
under the guise of a religious legend. 

The age of Kavikankan Mukundaram represents the period 
of transition in the progressive history of our literary language. 
This was the time when the attempts of the poets to Sanskritise 
Bengali had begun in right earnest. The Sanskritisation of 
Bengali in its fullest splendour is to be found in Bharatchandra.. 
Before him efforts were made in that direction by almost all 
poets from Krittivaa down to Alaol. These attempts were 
marked sometimes by a considerable measure of success but often 
by a crudeness which raises a smile on our lips as grotesque. 
We have such lines, for instance, in Ramprasad as— 

\” 

In Kavikankan we find the vernacular element predominat¬ 
ing in numerous passages reminding us- of the language of 
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the Ballads. Take for instance the “Varamftsi” of 
Phullara— 

br*iN ^us » 

S'Qt, ^tm^) I 

Another instance we take from the description of the 
interview of Kalketu with Murari Sil— 

“^1 ^ ' 

€«t^t8F 'sftfw 

'srtf^ c*T I 

-<L9\ '^Cil I 

c’l^l ’W, 

c*t ^tc5j «it?«” 

5€t I 

We add another instance from the account of the boyhood 
of Kalketu:— 

^ 6-^ ^ C^ fSlfiim-l, 

^ C9!l5?t?f »tt^ I 

%«I ^C*l ^ 5tf«l 

f <SVI H 

Mm 

?fni c®t^i I 

^ c»ttU5 • '^rcw ?twi ^ 

^ 5(tc^ c^rtf^ fsr^ b” 

i'S.O'S'O (^^*$1 »f^W) I 

The language describing the animated debate of the 
merchants at the social gathering in the house of Dhanapati 
is unassuming in its rural simplicity and full of life and vigour. 
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We have only referred to a few iiDstanccs to show that Mukun- 
daram, himself aoi accomplished scholar of Sanskrit^ did not 
discard the rural dialect of his country. In his hands this 
couiBtrymade tool became an instrument of great force and 
literary power. But that he was pre-eminently a poet of the 
transition will be observed from the sprinkling of Sanskritic 
words with which he adorns his accounts. Even in the plainj 
** Varamasi” of Phullara abounding with Prakritic expressions, 
of which a specimen has been given above, we come across 
lines like,— 

The description of Dasabhuja who appeared before Kalketu 
is full of Sanskritic words, without a predominance of the 
vernacular element. Khullana tending sheep in the meadows of 
Ujani laments her lot in Sanskritic style. The description of 
spring begins thus,— 

I 

<JS >88 I 

In fact, one would find the classical style and vernacular 
forms combined in the medley which Kavikankan has presented 
to us in his remarkable song. In his writings we do not 
certainly find the finished harmonious concord in the com¬ 
mingling of Sanskrit and Bengali so strikingly obs erved in 
Bharatchandra ; still they unmistakably show that a new age 
of refinement was approaching, when Sanskritic expressions 
were to be largely imported, throwing into shade the rustic style 
and humour. Mukundaram is surely one of the typical harbin¬ 
gers of the new school of Bengali poetry in the 16th century. 

After Kavikankan Mukundaram’s immortal work, the two 
poems on Mangal-Ohandi that deserve notice belong to the 
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18th century. One of these poems was written by Bhabani- 
sankar Das of Chittagong. He completed his work in 
1779 A. D. The work will be equal in volume to Mukunda- 
ram’s Chandikavya. The poem of Bhabanisankar is full of 
Sanskritic words as will be evidenced from his description of 
the goddess Chandi. The following lines may be cited by way 
of illustration:— 


The poet sometimes shows an intrinsic poetic merit and 
even rivals his great predecessor Mukundaram here and there. 
“ Khullana’s toilet ” is an instance in this respect. 

The work on Chandi by Jaynarayan, already referred to by 
us (No. XII in the list) is a poem of considerable merit. His 
Sanskritic style, of which a short specimeni is quoted below, is 
a characteristic feature of his Poem. 

“siC5*f a??! I 

sfWsil mu II 

f3^«i I 


Tamonashchandra Das Gupta 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION FOR INDIA AND THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF INDIAN NATIONALISTS 

I 

The Conservative Government of Great Britain, supported 
by the leaders of the British Labour Party and the Liberals, 
with the approval of both the Houses of the British Parliament, 
has appointed a Boyal Commission for India. The Commis¬ 
sion: will be composed of Sir John Simon, prominent liberal law- 
year, as Chairman ; Lord Burnham, owner of Daily Telegraph] 
Hon. Stephen Walsh, Minister of War in the Macdonald Labour 
Government ; Colonel G. R. Lane Fox, Minister- of Mines in 
the present Government; Lord Strathcona, Major the Hon. 
E. Cadogan and Major C. R. Attlee, all Conservatives.” 

The function of the Commission will be to carry out one of 
the provisions of the Government of India Act of 1919—“ to 
inquire into the working of the system of the Government, the 
growth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and the Commission shall report as to whether and to what ex¬ 
tent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government or to extend, modify or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing therein, including the 
question whether the establishment of Second Chamber of local 
legislatures is or is not desirable. The Commission shall also 
inquire into and report on any other matter affecting British 
India and the provinces which may be referred to the Commis¬ 
sion by His Majesty.” Thus it must be kept in mind that the 
Commission will be acting within its scope, if it reports to 
restrict the degree of responsible Government now existing in 
British India. 
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In a recent public declaration Sir John Simon, the Chair¬ 
man of the Royal Commission, has given his views regarding the 
scope of the Commission in the following way :— 

*'The British Oovemment has a tremendous responsibility to the 
people o£ India. It is a responsibility which cannot be denied and evaded 
for it is rooted in history and in the facts of the world today. If there¬ 
fore, the future of India is to be one of peaceful progress (as all men of 
goodwill in India and Britain intensely desire), this can come about only 
by the act of the British Parliament combined with the co-operation of 
India itself. Both these are provided for by the scheme of investigation 
and consultation of which the work of the Commission is the first stage. 
The Commission does not go to India with any idea of imposing Western 
ideas or constitutional forms from without, we go to listen, to learn and 
faithfully report our conclusions as to actual conditions and faithfully 
report our conclusions as to actual conditions and varying proposals from 
within... The task of the Commission calls for the highest qualities of 
sympathy and imagination as well as for endless patience, strict im¬ 
partiality, industry and courage. I enter upon my part in this duty 
intensely desiring to be of what service I can to India and to Britain.” 

However, the publication of the news that the Commission 
will not include any Indian, has stirred the Indian nationalitst 
leaders and press. Many of the Indian leaders, including the 
Liberal leader Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, have declaredi that the 
composition of the Commission without an Indian in it is an 
expression of deliberate and studied insult to the people of India, 
and thus the Commission should be universally boycotted. 
According to the interview granted to an Associated Press 
Correspondent at Mussoorie, on October 13,1927, even Sir Abdur 
Rahim, a staunch supporter of the British Indian Government’s 
present policy, has expressed it ** as his definite opinion that 
in case there was no Indian element in the personnel of the 
coming Royal Commission, the duty of India was clear and 
it was that the Commission should be boycotted.” Sir Abdur 
Rahim further said thatit was unthinkable to have a Royal 
Commission of Indian Reforms, without representation of noni- 
ofi&cial Indian opinion. If England sent a Commission without 
an Indian element it would be a downright insult to India.” 
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It is very obvious that the policy of appointing a Boyal 
Commission without any Indian member in it has been deli¬ 
berately adopted, because of the existing political situation in 
India. No less a person than Sir Muhammed Shafi, who enjoys 
the confidence of British officials, attributes the exclusion of 
Indians from the Royal Commission, to inter-communal hatred 
existing in India. The New York Times, which often reflects 
the British point of view on the Indiair question, in an editorial 
entitled Self-Government in India,” published in the issue of 
Nov. 10, 1927, makes the following remarks which are certainly 
the opinion of the British Government and intended for 
American consumption : 

“ The hastening of the Royal Commission has not'been brought about 
by the pressure of events in India. It may even be said that the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission has been made possible by the subsidence of 
Indian unrest...Such unrest as prevails in India today does not centre 
about the British Government but about the relations between Hindus 
and Moslems. This inter-racial and inter-religious strife may be inter¬ 
preted as arising from the very confidence with which the allocation of a 
larger measure of self-government is awaited. The Moslems are a minor¬ 
ity of 70,000i000 in a total population of 320,000,000. In cultural and 
economic standing they are far inferior to the Hindu population. The 
intelligentsia of India, from which must come the administrators of self- 
government is Hindu. Under the circumstances the Mohammedans fear 
that self-government for India means a Hindu ascendency more oppres¬ 
sive than British rule. The test which the Royal Commission must 
apply is not so much Hindu capacity for managing the finances and 
defence of India, as Hindu ability to rule in fairness to all minorities. If 
there ia to be a new Conatitution, it ia taken for granted that aafeguarda 
for them (Moalema and minoritiea) will form a vital feature of the scheme.” 

Thus it is safe to prophesy that the present stand of the 
British Government in appointing the Royal Commission is at 
least to perpetuate the curse of “Communal Representation,” 
the cancer of Indian political life in some form, under the guise 
of “protectinf the minorities” from ” Hindu ascendency.” 
The Hindus who have no extra-territorial patriotism and who 
form about three-fourths of the population of India are to be 
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victimifled to please the Moslem minority and to, perpetuate 
communalism which is being denounced by all other so-called 
Indian minorities, such as Indian Christians, Sikhs, Parsees 
and even some of the members of the British Parliament, who 
rightly believe that as long as there exists “ Communal Be- 
presentation ” or separate electorate for Moslems of India, there 
cannot be any real progress for a democratic form of Government. 

II 

British authorities in India and England firmly believe 
that some of the Indian politicians will talk about boycotting 
the Royal Commission, which in actual practice will prove to be 
a simple bluff. In this connection it will be interesting to quote 
the following editorial comment from the Spectator (London) of 
November 19, 1927 : 

“ It must not be supposed, however, that all Hindus want to boy¬ 
cott the Commission. There are many highly educated Hindus who have 
seen from the first what a ruinous policy that would be. As for the 
Moslems, they are much less volatile than the Hindu Swarajists and Liberals, 
and in the mass they are ready to do all that they can to loori with the 
Commission. Then again, there are those Hindus who have never had any 
cause to he grateful to their own political leaders. We mean the millions 
of untouchables. The visit of the Commission will be a great ooeasion to 
them.’* (Italics are mine.) 

In other words, the British authorities think that some of 
the Hindu Swarajists and Liberals and a few Moslem leaders 
may declare that they would boycott the Commission, but there 
will be enough of loyalist Hindu leaders and masses of Moslem 
leaders and also the spokesmen for the Untouchables of India, 
who will co-operate with the Commission. 

‘ In the past, the Indian Nationalists, especially the Con¬ 
gress leaders, tr’ed to boycott the Legislative Assembly and 
the Provincial Councils, but their efforts did not succeed and 
later on they had to modify their stand as Swarajists and they 
entered the Assembly and Councils. Earl Reading, as the 
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Viceroy of India, had made an offer for a Round Table Con¬ 
ference ” which the late 0. R. Das wished to accept, but Mahatma 
Gandhi and others rejected it; but later on Pandit Moti Lai 
Nehru and others had to beg for a “ Round Table Conferenoe,” 
which so far has not materialised. The ‘ walk-out ’ of the Swara¬ 
jists from the Assembly and the Councils, imitating the British 
Labour Party in the Parliament, has not served any good 
purpose. The Indian advocates of the boycott of the Royal 
Commission must have the example of the Irish Republican’s 
and the Egyptian Nationalists in mind. But the Irish Repub¬ 
licans, to avoid complete political annihilation has entered the 
Free State Parliament; and what Zaglul Pasha and his followers 
accomplished in the boycott of the Milner Commission, cannot 
be repeated in India, because there is no Zaglul in India and 
factionalism and communalism in Indian politics, as it exists 
to-day, stands in the way of presenting a united front of the 
Indian nationalists on any question. If the Indian nationalists, 
under the pretext of “consistency of programme” or‘.‘senti¬ 
mental idealism” boycott the Royal Commission they will 
accomplish only one thing and that is they will lose the opportu¬ 
nity of making their views on various issues of Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reform, known to the members of the British Parliament, 
the British and Indian public and the world at large. 

In this connection it may be said that even if the Royal 
Commission is deliberately appointed to retard the progress of 
responsible government in India, it should be the duty of all far¬ 
sighted Indian nationalists to present their views in favour of- 
Indian national aspirations, and to block the possibility of any 
adverse,recommendation by the Commission. Lastly it should 
be carefully considered that after making a bluff of boycotting 
the Commission, if they fail to bring about a universal boycott, 
it will seriously affect the power and prestige of the Indian 
nationalists in the eyes of the Indian public and the British 
people and politicians, 

.13 ^ 
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III 

It seems that at least the following questions will be consi¬ 
dered by the Eoyal Commission : Will the system of diarchy 
be abolished and complete autonomy with full responsible 
government be extended in Indian Provinces ? What shall be 
the nature of the Federal Government of India? What shall be 
the status of the Indian Princes, under the new constitution of 
the responsible Government of India—will their so-called auto¬ 
nomy be of such character that they will have to submerge their 
existence within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government of 
India and thus must deal through the Government of India in 
their future relations with Great Britain and other Foreign 
Powers? Will the Government of India have full control over 
its internal affairs, national defence and foreign, relations, like 
all other self-governing dominions—Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand and the Irish Free State? Will, under 
the cover of some high-souniding pretexts, the curse of Commu<- 
nalism be perpetuated, through separate electorate for the 
Moslem Indians or through some such schemes? Indian nationa.- 
lists will have to present complete and far-sighted. answers to 
these and many other questions in such a way that the very 
answers will serve as the beacon-light for the national aspira¬ 
tions to be achieved through many-sided activities, without sacri¬ 
ficing the underlying principles of national freedom, democracy 
and unity. 

Indian Control of India's Foreign Helations. 

From the very beginning of its relations with Indian 
Princes, the East India Company wanted to control the 
Foreign Affairs of the Indian States so that they would not be 
able to make a common cause with Britain's enemies and 
drive the Bririeh out of India. Poring the British role in 
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India, one thing that Great Britain has systematically carried 
out is to bring about isolation) of India in World Politics. 
Every conceivable means has been adopted by the British Indian 
Government to keep worthy Indians within Indian borders and 
under British surveillance, so that there will be no effective inter¬ 
national contact established by forward-looking Indians, think¬ 
ing and acting to carry out the ideal of “ India for Indians ” in 
practice. Not only men like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore have 
been under the watchfulness of British eyes, but many Japanese, 
American and even British sympathisers of India have been 
victims of British Indian espionage. The British Indian 
Government takes special precaution against really independent- 
spirited Indians being chosen to represent India in the League 
of Nations or in any international gathering. In fact it is 
deliberately planned that a Britisher always leads the Indian 
Delegation in the League of Nations. From what happened in 
the last Imperial Conference,- in which it was decided that India, 
not being a self-governing member of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, will not have any voice in the formation of 
the Foreign Policy of the British Empire, it is evident that the 
last thing the British authorities will ever voluntarily concede 
to the people of India is the charge of India’s International 
Relations. But the Indian Nationalists who want to see that 
India should occupy her rightful place among the free and indie- 
pendent nations of the world and wish that India’s status within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations may not be inferior to 
that of the self-governing dominions and Ireland, should see to 
it that their views on Indian Control of Indian Foreign AjfairSt 
be adequately presented before the Royal Commission, and thus 
before the Indian and British public and the world at large. 


Indian Control of National Defence. 

It is needless to emphasize the point that a self •^governing 
Sovereign State always exercises full and absolute control over 
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its own national defence. It is only just and natural that a 
self-governing India should enjoy this inalienable right. 

It is very easy to maintain foreign domination over a people 
by disarming them and by depriving them of the opportunity 
of exercising the functions of leadership in matters of national 
defence. From this point of view, and to keep the people of 
India in subjection, the British Government has not only dis¬ 
armed the Indian nation, but while using India’s man-power to 
organize a mercenary force of Indians, has done its best to 
thwart the rise of a band of Indian military leaders for an 
Indian National Defence Force. Indian leaders have been 
•pleading for many years so that the British policy on the 
question of Indian National Defence be so changed that the full 
responsibility for it be gradually transferred to the Indian 
people. During the dark days of the World War, when Great 
Britain was very anxious to use India’s man-power to the fullest 
extent, the late C. R. Das, in April, 1918, in a largely attended 
meeting held at Calcutta made the following significant remarks, 
expressing that the people of India should be trusted with the 
responsibility of Indian National Defence : 

“The Prime Minister has sounded the call to arms. It is not only a 
call to arms but it is a call to duty. We are prepared to discharge our 
duty. Do your duty in the same spirit—Come forward and forget your 
racial prejudice, forget your sense of prestige—stand side by side with us— 
Hold us by your hands and you will find between the two of us we will 
raise such an army in Bengal which will beat back foreign aggression.” 

(“ India For Indians ” by Chitta Eanjan Das, published by Ganesh 
and Co., Madras, p. 107.) 

But this appeal and many similar ones, especially from 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya, have not received any adequate 
response from the British authorities. It is true that after the 
conclusion of the World War, a very slight concession has been 
made towards training a few Indian officers annually; but this is 
merely a gesture without any real spirit of trust. This is very 
evident from the unfavourable attitude of the Government of 
India and the British Government regarding the moderate 
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recommendations of the Skeen Committee Beport on Indianisa- 
tion of the Indian Army. 

Unless the Indian Nationalists be on guard, it is quite 
possible that the Government of India, supported by the British 
military hierarchy, will do its best to utilise the Boyal Commis¬ 
sion against the proposal of speedy Indianisation of the Indian 
Army. British' army officers who have been eating ** Indians 
salt,” have already started a vigorous campaign against Indiani¬ 
sation of the army, and are advocating that instead of granting 
any further concessions towards the establishment of a respon¬ 
sible government in India, its progress must be retarded. The 
following extensive quotations from an article “ The Reforms 
and the Indian Army” by Lt.-Colonel A. O’Brien, C.I.B., 
O.B.E., published in the Nineteenth Century of July, 1927, are 
samples of anti-Indian propaganda carried on by British Army 
officials : 

“ The word * Swaraj ’ which has been used by some well-meaning 
personages, does not actually connote Indian self-government, but Hindu- 
self-government, and those who made most play with the word in the 
land of its birth had no desire whatsoever for a democracy. They wished 
for the establishment of Hindu rule, firmly based, as of old, on the caste 
system, with Khatri kings, guided by Brahmin priestly advisers, ruling 
over the other functional groups, all of whom would be kept in properly 
in their places on non-democratio lines...” (pages 28-2U). 

' * Till now the British Government has held itself responsible for the 
protection of India which it rescued from chaos and internecine strife, as 
has been done by so small a force of 60,000 British soldiers as a backing to 
160,000 Indian regulars...Experience has shown that Gurkhas, Pathans, 
Punjab Mohammedans and Sikhs, Jats and Bajputs of Northern and 
Central India, Marhattas of certain areas and a few; other tribes, all possess 
the spirit that make for excellent soldiers, and that the characteristics 
of clan in the hour of victory, steadiness under fire and imperturability in 
the hour of defeat are possessed by the different types complementary to 
each other. A total of 160,000 is but a small one to find. The Gurkhas 
come from a friendly State which is outside India proper, and the rest are 
chosen from one-tenth of the innumerable tribes of India. The small 
Punjab produces nearly, three-fifths of the regular Army when those 
obtained from Nepid have been omitted...” 
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" l^he population of India being nearly 820,000,000 iteid tlM wemf 
being recruited from one-tenth of the tribes which ootnpose that popu¬ 
lation, it is clear that hundreds of millions of the people have nothing to 
do with the military force which protects them...In the main the Hindu 
caste system is at fault. As Hindus have broken up their society into 
such thousands of functional groups, millions are bom, grow up and die 
with the idea that soldiering has nothing to do with their duty to the 
nation...At any rate the position is that, while the small Punjab with its 
population of 24,000,000 produces the majority of the Army, Bengal with 
48,000,000, Bihar and Orissa with 38,000,000 and Central Provinces with 
16,000,000 are practically not represented at all..." 

"...But the Beforms connote the ultimate establishment of democracy 
and one of the first steps towards democratid self-government must 
necessarily be democratic self-defence. In the Skeen Committee's Beport 
on Indianisation of Officers’'Bank in the Indian Army, it is proposed that 
in the future entrance to the Military College to be established in India 
should be by competitive examination and that no preference should be 
given to any particuliar class or community...ThoBQ Englishmen who have 
had anything to do with the old type of the Indian Army will naturally be 
aghast at the possibilities which emerge from Skeen Committee's proposals, 
for they would lead to a situation in which an unwarlike Bengali would be 
in command of Pathans and a similar peace-loving Madrasi be called 
upon to lead a company of Sikhs....In fact, to the Army of the present 
day the idea is too fantastic to be conceivable. Nevertheless the proposal 
is the logical outcome of the Beforms, both as first step towards self- 
defence by all as a parallel to the Indianisation of Civil Service of India." 

" The future must be faced if logic is to have its way. If a share is 
to be taken by the non-martial races in the officering of the Army, it 
follows in necessary sequence that all classes and all provinces of India 
should take their share in the defence of their native land, and this will 
also be in accordance with the true principles of democratic self-defence. 
On a basis proportionate to the population, out of 820 soldiers in Indian 
Army 48 should be representatives of Bengal, 88 of Bihar and Orissa, and 
16 of the Central Provinces although such provinces at present supply 
not a single man. On the other hand the martial Punjab, which now 
produces more than 150, should only contribute 24. It should be added 
that the Gurkhas from the friendly non-Indian State should find no place 
in the democratic Indian Army of the future. 

" As long as the attitude of the British remained that, ufider Provi - 
dence, to their hand had fallen the duty of adminieteri&g the codntr^ ail(. 
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of ooBuring i^e process and prosperity of their charge, 90 long the militai^ 
autboritlas must he considered to work well in oonstruoting a cheap Arm^ 
out pf the paost virile races in the country. But with the institution of 
the Beforms, which aim at the progressive realisation of responsible self* 
government, conditions must inevitably change....And if the establishment 
of responsible Government must mean automatically the dissoluticm of 
the present Indian Army and the substitution of a makeshift not equally 
prepared for war, we must not blind ourselves to the possibilities of 
threatened danger of invasion of the country. If on the other fecnd the 
possible disaster could he averted by a reasonable alteration of the termino^ 
logy of August 1917i it would be better to face any storms that may he 
aroused among the politicians rather than allotu matters to march towards 
the inevitable catastrophe of their logtral conclusion” (pages 28-37). 
(Italics are mine.) 

In substance these military authorities want that the 
Government of India Act be so modified that there will be no 
chance of Indianisation of the Indian Army and Indian control 
of Indian National Defence. 

At the outset it must be recorded that the British Indian 
Government, during the last fifty years alone has spent in its 
military expenditure more than double the amount of what the 
Jlipanese Government has spent during the same period for its 
Army and Navy. But Japan’s military strength is second to 
none and the present Japanese Navy is only second to those of 
Great Britain and the United States of America. Japan has 
hundreds of thousands of trained ofiicers. If we take the popu¬ 
lation of Japan and India into consideration, then India should 
have at least five times as many well-trained and experienced 
army, naval and air officers as Japan. Is it necessary to repeat 
that because of its policy of keeping the people of India under 
subjection and due to its military policyf the Government of 
India has done practically nothing to train Indians to take up 
the responsibility of National Defence? 

Secondly, I wish to draw the attention of the Indian 
Nationalists to the fact that only the other day Sir Fredrick 
^ Whyte, the former President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
in a meeting of very influential Americans, held at New York, 
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said that the re-organization of the Chinese Nationalist Army 
by the Eussians made it possible for the Houmintang Party of 
China to control the Yangtse Valley. In the space of less than 
five years, the Kussian advisers of the Chinese Nationalists have 
trained enough ofi&cers to build up a formidable army; but the 
British Government after its long efforts, to-day finds the 
Bengalees as non-martial and the Madrasees as peace-loving and 
the work of protecting India from foreign invasions must be left 
to the British, who are supposedly appointed by the Providence 
for that task! 

It will not be out of place to point out that the Siamese 
Government has built up an excellent army, the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment has trained a formidable military force by the aid of 
Turkish, Russian and German advisers. The Persian Govern¬ 
ment has sent hundreds of brilliant Persian scholars to various 
European countries to acquire the necessary knowledge in mili¬ 
tary science, wjiile the army of the Persian Government is not a 
negligible one. The Turkish army has given a very good, 
account of itself during the last five years. If British military 
leaders are unable to re-organise the Indian National Army so 
that the Indiana will be able to take charge of the question of 
National Defence, then it would be wise for Indian statesmen 
to suggest that some German, French, Japanese, American,' 
Turkish, or Russian officers should be invited to undertake this 
work of vital importance. It seems that such a plan will be 
less costly and more effective for meeting Indian national needs. 

It is imperative that the Indian Nationalists should present, 
their case in favour of speedy Indianisation of the Regular^Army. 
in India, formation of the Indian National Militia, as a second- 
line defence force, as it is in existence in Switzerland and the 
introduction of military training in High Schools, Colleges and 
Universities as it exists in Japan and establishment of Ofi&cers’ 
Training Camps, as inaugurated by the United States of 
America, before the Royal Commission. Indian Nationalists, 
by their actions should prove that they are willing and capable.;' 
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io ttodertake faU Eeaponsibility of Indiian Nationai X)etec0^ 
It SBeoEis to me that it is high time for the Indiatu NationaUsts 
to toke the leadership im the formationjof Indian National Militia 
to prove that an Indian Army under Indian Command will be 
second to none. Whatever may be the attitude of the British 
Government^ the Royal Commission, and the British Parliament^ 
the InMan Nationalists must make a beginning, the sooner the 
better, about imparting military training in the schools and 
colleges so that the myth of non~martial Bengalis," etc., be 
exploded by practical demonstration. 


Indian Princes and the Federal Government of India. 

According to the reported speech of Pandit Moti Lai Nehm 
delivered before the Social Club, London, on October 27, 1927, 
the Swarajist leader has charged some of the Indian Princes as 
hindering political progress of India, There is much truth in 
this view. A few months ago some of the Indian Princes sent 
a Mission to England, with Dr. Bushbrook Williams as one of 
its advisers, f^r tli3 pirpjse of securing support from British 
politicians, so that the so-called rights of the Indian Princes be 
not encroached upon by any Federal Government in India. It 
is generally known that this Mission engaged Sir John Simon, 
the present Chairman of the Eoyal Commission, as the L^gal 
Adviser of the Indian Princes. Furthermore “ The Feudatory 
and Zamindari India,” the magazine supposed to be subsidised 
to protect the rights of Indian Princes as early as August, 1927, 
in an editorial entitled ” Future Federation of the Indian States’* 
presented the following reactionary views, against any further 
realization of responsible Government in British India : 

“ It (tlio Deooan Sabha) has taken for granteij that the result of the 
Royal Cotamlsston will be the inauguration of a Federal form of Govorn- 
ment for British India and all that would remain to be done would be to 
define the relations Fetwean ITederated India and the States and ultimate* 
ly to absorb them in that grand federation...Somu Princes are being 
misled by the astute politicians who try to oosx them into approving thfj r 
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agitation for Swaraj and thus make it appear that the Ruling Prinoesarh’ 
for freeing themselves of British control and are prepared to throw 'their 
lot with the Swarajists. Their hesitation to oppose constitutional advance 
in British India, as it is called, will mean their extinction, will be their 
undoing. Their representatives to the Government and their whispered 
conversation at Simla will have no effect. They must act as a body and 
express without demur that the British Power is treaty-bound to assure 
their integrity and they are dead opposed to any form of Government 
which the British may confer on India, yielding to the clamour of a hand¬ 
ful of noisy politicians, which will interfere with their integrity and leave 
them to the mercy of the politicians." (pages 521-522). ^ 

No Indian nationalist, true to the ideals of Indian unity 
and freedom, ever cherishes the thought that within the border of 
India, which comprises an area of over 1,805,322 square miles 
containing a population of 320,000,000 people, 7,11,032 square 
miles with a population of 70,000,000 people, will remain out-' 
side the jurisdiction of the Federal Government of India, and • 
will form several hundred separate entities, ruled by Princes 
and Feudal Barons, enjoying direct relations with Great Britain 
'which in turn will be responsible for their Foreign Relations 
and territorial integrity. It would mean that India should be 
divided into several hundred Ulsters to please the autocratic 
Indian Princes. Yet this plan has been seriously advocated by 
some important Indian Chiefs who talk about their Sovereign 
Rights ” which are for all practical purposes “pure myths.” 

Although the history of British Expansion ini India is 
nothing but a series of violation of treaties and conquest by the 
British, there are many British statesmen who in all solemnity 
will invoke the sacredness of treaty-obligations to perpetuate 
“Ulsters” in the Indian body-politic; and some of the Indian 
politicians, under the cover of patriotism, will support all schemes 
which will preserve the Indian Princes and their autocratic rule. 
To bring about Italian unity, all the petty Italian rulers had to 
lose their identity, similarly all Indian Princes must have to 
come within the full jurisdiction of the Federal Government of 
Jndia.. N(^tionalist India will have to define its. polky towards 
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the Indian Princes ; and it is just as well that it should he done 
now and be presented to the Royal Commission, so that there 
will he no misunderstanding on the question. 

The Curse of Communal Representation. 

Moslem Indian politicians, including M. Jinnah and others, 
are for perpetuation of communal representation in Indian poli¬ 
tical life. Only lately various Moslem delegations went to 
England to assure the British authorities that they would be 
willing to co-operate with the Government—the Royal Commis¬ 
sion—^provided they were accorded special considerations as Mus¬ 
lims, i.e., Communal Representation. Dr. Annie Besant/after her 
recent return to England has declared that the present communal 
strife in India is due largely to communal representation in 
Indian political life. In this she is absolutely right. Many of the 
Moslem leaders have boldly threatened that there will be no 
end of the Hindu-Moslem discord unless their demands (which 
are anti-national and preposterous) be supported by the Hindu 
community. If any one has any doubt about the Moslem atti¬ 
tude he should carefully digest the following resolution passed 
in the U. P. Moslem League meeting held at Meerut, in which 
such Moslem leaders as Moulana Hazrat Mohani, Dr. Kitc^pw,' 
Hafiz Hidayat Hussein, Dr. Ziauddin, Mr. Yamin Khan, 
Maulavi M. Yakub and Maulana Mohamed Ali, participated. 
'To these leaders who pose as Indian Nationalists, communal 
interests come before the national interest. Communal ascen¬ 
dency of the Moslems and imposing the will of the minority 
community over the rest of the country is their creed. The 
resolution reads : 

V It was the opinion of the Moslem League that in view of past 4 i||^ 
peiie&oe, the present state of affairs iu the country and the ezisti^ 
relations between Hindus and Mussalmans, the communal repretentaMop, 
of the latter through separate electorates was inevitable. Moslems emphe^ 
ci^ly maintained this right of their community and would not agree Ui -miy 
proposal involving a surrender of the right until and unless (l) Bind' 
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laltde a distinct province, (2) such ‘Bcforms as were giv^ to the dUier 
province's of India were extended to the N. W. F. ProviliGe and Beioefa^' 
tan, (8) in the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of Moslem voteie in 
every electorate was made the same as the proportion of Moslems in the 
population, (4) adequate representation was provided for the Moslem mino* 
rity in the provinces of Agra and Oudh, as well as other provinces in which 
Moslems were in minority, (5) in the Indian Legislature Moslem represen* 
tation was not made less than a third of the total and (6) the Government 
has accepted the principle that no Bill, a part of a Bill or Besolution 
should be passed in any legislature or other elective body if three-foulrths 
of the members of any community in that legislature or other elective 
body objected to it, on the ground that it would adversely affect the inter¬ 
est of that community.” 

WaDt of space will not permit me to discuss fully the 
absurdity of these demands. However, 1 shall pass a few 
remarks on the subject. In 1905 the British Government, to 
cripple the political life of Bengal and India, planned and 
carried out the partition of Bengal, which gave Moslem ascen¬ 
dency in the province. I wish to emphasise the point that the 
very first provision of the Moslem League resolution^ quoted 

I ' 

above, means that to uphold and further Moslem communalism, 
the great province of Bombay he divided into two so that the 
Moslem communal power will he predominant in Sind, The 
programme, among other things, involves that wherever the 
Mdflems are in majority such as the Punjab and Bengal 
they should have representation according to the popula¬ 
tion, but in provinces where the Moslems are in minority they 
must have ** adequate representation ” which means more than 
the proportion of Moslem population. It also provides that 
if the three-fourths of the Moslem population of the Punjab does 
not like any legislative programme in Madras or any other 
province where the Moslems are in minority, the Government 
will not enact any law which may be opposed by the Moslems. 
These demands may well be regarded as a Programme of Blacks 
mail, and in them one finds the guiding principles of ^^r 
Bampfyldo Duller’s programme of ** securing Mosto suppcnt, 
by acGording them special concession. ’ ’ It may he wolrthwhllo 
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^to record here what Sir Bampfylde Fuller wanted to do to please 
liis ** favourite wife ” by which he meant the Moslem ccan- 
mimity of Bengal. 

" In May 25, 1906, in a circular Sir Bampfylde Fuller laid down that a 
fixed portion of Government posts should be reserved for Mohammedansi 
and until that proportion had been reached, no qualified Mohammedan 
candidate should be rejected in faoour of a Hindu candidate merely heoawee 
l^e latter had superior qualifications.” 

It seems clear that twenty years after the regime of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, the Moslem leaders of India, particularly 
Mr. Jinnah of Bombay, have originated a scheme which really, 
means the application of Sir Bampfylde’s programme on an all- 
India scale and in a far worse form. It is a pity that some of 
the Indian Nationalists (who are regarded as Indian nationalist 
leaders), supposing that they were bringing about some kind of 
Hindu-Moslem unity, had agreed to the demands of the Moslem 
League vdiich in reality means perpetuation of Communalism 
and conferring special privileges to those who are less efi&cient 
and only because they are Moslems. In this twentieth century, 
if Indian political life is to be governed by an inefficient 
minority, because of their special brand of religion, then it 
would mean that Indian political life will be far worse than 
what was in Europe and even India during the Middle 

Fortunately for India, the majority of the people of India, 
the Christian, Sikh, Parsee and other communities are opposed 
to the programme of communalism and separate electorate. 
They believe in the principle of India First” and no special 
representation of any community, but on the contrary, India 
ahould be ruled by the wisest and the best chosen by the people 
at large. 

Without the perpetuation of communal representation for 
an Indian community (Moslems), the Anglo-Indians and others 
cannot secure and safeguard their special privileges for whihh 
they have been clamouring. The Anglo-Indians and the 
British official world will support the plea for special privileges 
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for the Moslems, not because they really love the Moslems of 
India, but because that will be the best means of sowing and 
nurturing the seed of disunion in India; and also becaui^ 
that will establish a precedent for their special demands ^ bene¬ 
fit the minority of the Britishers. . 

If for no other reason but to register a protest against any 
scheme involving the perpetuation of communalism in Bidian 
political life, the Indian Nationalists should present a carefully 
prepared memorial against the cancer of separate electorate 
and special privileges for any communtiy. 

IV 

It is generally agreed in India, for very substantial reasons, 
thatKoyal Commissions are appointed to whitewash many 
** diabolical projects ” of the Government. There are many 
examples to substantiate this view. Did noCa Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion decide that “opium-eating does not hurt the people of 
India ? “ Did not the Eoyal Commission recommend the 
Eowlatt Act ? Did not another Commission decide that General 
Dyer was not guilty of any crime by ordering the Amrit^r' 
Massacre? The present Eoyal Commission may recommend 
that India should not have any control over her Foreign Affairs 
and National Defence ; it may favour that Indian Princes 
should have direct relation with the British Government in 
England ; it may favour communalism in Indian political life 
and it may even recommend that no further steps be taken 
towards the establishment of responsible government in India, 
on the contrary, a backward move should be made to re-establish 
the old system with all its evils. Even in that case, the struggle 
for Indian freedom will not cease ; on the contrary, it is my 
firm conviction that the Indian Nationalist Movement with its 
mistakes and temporary set-backs will some day lead India to her 
freedom. This being the case, the Indian leaders should 
seriously consider the working out of a programme of thefnture 
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Government of India. In answer to this, many Indian Nation- 
aliats will say that in the past no country worked out a oonsti* 
tution first, before it achieved the necessary political change. 
They .may point out the fact that the United States declared 
its independence and then worked for its constitution; recently 
the Chinese overthrew the Manchu dynasty first and then began 
the work for adopting a constitution, the Persian Eevolution, 
Turkish Eevolution, Russian Revolution, German Revolution 
and the establishment of new states of Poland, Czecho-Slavia, 
Jugo-Slavia, Finland, etc., came first and the constitutions after¬ 
wards. But my feeling is that if India is to work out a peace¬ 
ful political change, which must be similar to the political evolu¬ 
tion of Canada and Australia, then it is very desirable that an 
outline of the Constitution of the Government of India should 
be worked out in a scientific manner ; and this should be spread 
among the people of India, the British public and politicians and 
the world at large. 

This work of drawing up a Constitution should not be done 
by the Indian politicians who are for the last few years, 
talking much about formulating a National Demand, while 
following the most objectionable, reactionary and opportunist 
programme of communalism in disguise. This work should he 
entrusted to a committee of seven foremost Indian scholars on 
Constitutional Law and Comparative Constitutions. - This 
committee should be assisted by five most distinguished Western 
scholars who must possess theoretical knowledge and practical 
experience about the federal form of the Government of the 
United States of America and the American States, the central¬ 
ised form of Government of the Republic of France, the Federal 
Government of the Republic of Switzerland and the Government 
of various Swiss cantons, and the present Government of the 
Republic of the German Empire and its various states,and the 
governments of the various self-governing Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, especially the Irish Free 
^taie. If a committee of seven Indian scholars be assisted 
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m Amerkan, a French, a Swiss, a German aod m Itia^ 
anthofity on Constitutional Law, then it would be easy to bl^d 
all the good points of Federalism, Centralization,, Deomutralizth 
tkm and States Bights in the {uroposed constitution,which will 
receive respectful attention of the, world public and even 
the British Parliament and those Britishers who are using 
Americans to discredit Indian aspirations by the publication of 
such a book as Mother India. ’ ’ 

Undoubtedly if a committee of seven Indi an scholars and 
five western advisers are to work for preparing a Constitution of 
India, it will cost some money, but it is to be expected that the 
result of their work will be an achievement and a solid contri¬ 
bution towards the acquisition of freedom of India. In this 
world, ‘‘something worth anything can never be secured for 
nothing* and India will have to pay for th work. In this 
connection it may be said that the work will ii cost the people 
of India half as much as the present Royal mmission (over 
the composition of which the people of India has not the slight¬ 
est control) will have to spen I to determine whether the people 
of India should have any further concessions towards the 
establishment of responsible government. 

The Indian National Congress, during the last few years, 
has raised large sums of money for various purposes, but the 
money has been spent on the unproductive “ Special Sessions ** 
and other purposes. It seems that it is a responsibility of Indian 
Nationalists to appoint a Commission of Indian and Western 
scholars to work out a constitution for the future government of 
India before the year 1928 is over; and for this work they 
should spend a reasonable sum of money. Mere agitation 
against a Royal Commission will have no effect. Mere criticism 
against the present Government of India Act will he of no 
specUtl value. Indian Nationalists will have to present to the 
Indian people, British public, British Parliament, and the 
world at large a completely worked out programme for the 
future Qoperiurnent of India an4 its various Prgvimes. Ifths 
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Atl^India National Congress fails to undertake this work, as it 
has so far failed, will it not he possible for some other respond- 
sihle organization lo undertake this work and will it not he 
possible for a rich Indian to hear the financial responsibility 
for-this purpose and serve his ~ Mother Country in a most 
constructive way 

Taraknath Das 


THE VISION 

The shadow’d mooni upon the stream 
Is floating with her crisp6d dream 
Like silent joy in crystal night 
—The roving wave of light. 

The star hides in the flower’s breast 
Like night-dream in the heart of rest, 

And breathes its purest scents of love 
In its snow-breast uphove. 

A lyric tune of the sea-wave 
Plays softly on tlie moon-lit cave, 

And like a strained joy the wood 
Delights its solitude. 

‘ Along the skies, amidst the air 
Sate in the cloud-bark of my care, 

I rove in my deep search of love 
Whose shadow is above. 

Ye ghostlings! stretch your poison’d strains 
And on their heavy-hearted pains 
Oh 1 charm my way to ecstasy 
—A mortal eternity I 

S. H. Jhabvala 

‘ The Editor does not agree with the wrUer'e viewe end (^inione in men^ 
reepeete;—Urd., C. R. 
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Pape* Cuwenoy In India— By. B. B. Das O-upfea, M.A., Ph.Di, B.Se;. 
(Lond.), Published by the University of Galoutta, pp. 333^ prios Bsv 4.. 

This is an interesting publication on the history, present organisa¬ 
tion and the future of the Paper Currency system in India. This is a 
reprint with some portions practically rewritten of the thesis approved 
for the Ph.D. of the Calcutta University. The treatment selected is to 
** isolate the paper currency so far as it bears such isolation from the rest 
of the monetary system and in spite of frequent temptations to discuss 
the general features of the monetary situation the author has wisely re¬ 
frained from this unprofitable task.” Even on such contentious topics as 
the amalgamation of the paper currency and the gold standeurd reservesi 
the meaning of elasticity and the methods of securing it the author is 
never dogmatic and one-sided in the statement o^ his thesis. The notable 
portion of the book is where the author makes a searching analysis of the 
Hilton-Young Commission's recommendations with reference to the 
proposal of the Reserve Bank which is to be the future currency authority. 

The plan adopted in the book is to follow the historical growth of the 
paper currency system. The first two chapters deal with the bank note 
issues, their circulation and the conditions governing the note-issues of 
these earlier banka. The author makes a laudable attempt to throw fresh 
light on this topic and information collected from the German authors is 
msuie use of and arranged in a lucid manner. But unfortunately he has 
not taken care to verify the reliability of the information obtained from 
these sources. The facts obtained from Munz Mass and Gewiohtbuch 
and Heubner’s Die Banken ought to have been verified by the author. 
The author says "Another bank not mentioned by C. N. Cooke—^the Bank 
of Western India (Die Bank Des estlichen Ostindien) fijunded in 1842 also 
seems to have a note issue. Perhaps this was the same bank as the Nord 
West Bank von Indien which Huebner mentions but gives no details of its 
note-issue. Huebner mentions two other banks, viz.^ the Oriental Bank 
Corporation and the Agra and United Service Bank of Agra as having a 
note circulation. The amount of the circulation of the former was approxi¬ 
mately Bs. 5,18,010 in 1851 ; of the latter approximately Bs. 10,00,OCX) in 
1852." A reference to some of the printed records of the Government 
would have made the situation quite clear. They mention the Agra and 
United Service‘Bank and the North West Bank. The latter wae started. 
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in 1844 imd aot 1<842 as stated by Huebner. It arose out of tke Maenit 
Bank wliich wus started ia 1842. The business of these banks included 
the issuing of notes. But the records do not mention their note*isBues 
and a etudy of O. N. Cooke would give the reasons for this. (See 
fp. 141-9.) Mr. B. M. Martin does not also mention the fact 
that tb^ issued notes during this period. The verbatim publication of tibe 
faots from the German writers without any verification is far from oom* 
readable. A dose study of C. N. Cooke would have enabled the author 
to avoid these errors. 

Cha|>ter HI discusses the reasons for making the paper currency a 
Government issue and the views of the principal makers of the 
Government Paper Ouirency system of 1861 and the early plans formulated 
by these pioneers mre elaborated in detail. There is no mention of the 
P. G. plan outlined in the Calcutta Eeview in'1868 under the title “Indian 
Finance.” All the important suggestions of Mr. Wilson were clearly 
foreshadowed by this anonymous writer. The main provisions of the P. 
C. Act of 1861 are related and a contemporary estimate of the Act from 
the Calcutta Review is quoted to indicate in what light this importsmt 
measure was received by the public. 

The agency of issue forms the subject-matter of ch^ter IV. 
The employment of the Presidency Banks as agents for management and 
the final disassooiation of the paper currency from the Presidency Banks 
—^le Wood-Laing controversy in this connection and the reoent attempt 
ito employ the banks once again to issue P. C. and the final transfer of it 
to the Reserve Bank, form the chief topics of consideration. The author 
advocates the view that the permanent part of the P. C. and the appli¬ 
cation of its routine policy need not be in the hands of the banks but 
these form the best agency to secure seasonal elasticity of the P. 0, 
Byatem. fSee p. 74, 1st para.) This is indeed opposed to the aooepted 
theory which considers the Bank issue as far superior to the Govt, issue. 
It is only in a backward country that this Govt, issue can be advocated 
to polarise the pe(^e with the notes and after this preliminary edu- 
caKatm is over the note-issue should be handed over to a Cantral Bask 
of Issue. 

In (%apter V the mechanism of the issue forms the subject-matter. 
The details regardingofi&oe work in the P. 0. Office, the printing of notes, the 
circles, sub-cirdea. the currency chests, the Mint Chests, the question 
of legal tender, the conversion facilities, the war-time crisis and the stepe 
to meet it. are alaborated in an intareating mamier and afford a pvo^ 
tlablaieadiag tollieftudentBof monetary meohaaism of our oountty. 
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Much of this information is not usually available in ordinary text-booha 
and as Government manuals on P. C. are not within the easy reach of all 
the author has done well in giving this information. 

About 110 pages are devoted to the discussion of the cover of the issue 
and the author is justified in this procedure when one remembers " that the 
history of the P. C. System is nothing but a story of the reserve behind it.*' 
The same old facts relating to the gradual development of the extra con¬ 
vertibility uses of the P. C. Beserve, the widening of the area in the matter 
of the location of the reserve and the heterogeneous miscellany in the 
matter of securities in the composition of the reserve are discussed in a 
refreshingly original manner. The author would have done well to avoid 
some unnecessary repetition in this chapter. He does not protest against 
the domiciling of the reserve in London. Although there is some justifi¬ 
cation for the holding of sterling securities in the P. C. the Government 
arguments for holding a portion of the reserve in gold in London do not 
hold water. An increase of the Gold Standard Eeservo, if it is not sufiB- 
oient to maintain exchange, and the pursuit of a scientific policy in the 
gauging of the requirements of the people, have been advocated by the 
Indian critics of the system. The efficacy or non-efficacy of these 
measures are not alluded to. He does not fail however to make a protest 
against the holding of gold in the P.G. Beserve. The author wisely 
recognises that the real '* reserve-maker ” of the P.G. System is after all 
the " valuation pendulum *' and so long as it oscillates to and fro there 
would be no certainty as regards the reserve of the P. C. System. It 
would be more edifying if the author discusses in the revised edition auy 
historical parallel of any other country maintaining the G. Exchange 
Standard and at the same time does not amalgamate the G. S. Beserve 
and the P. G. Beserve. 

Chapter VIII deals with the different meanings of the word elasticity 
and the difference in the methods by which it has been achieved. The 
gradual introduction of elasticity by expanding the amount of fiduciary 
reserve, the issuing of notes against gold and the London sterling reserve 
and the facilitation of the expansion of the rupee is next dealt w'ith, 
The recommendations of the Chamberlain Commission and the Babingtcm- 
Smith Committee in this direction are dealt with. The actual working 
of the 1920 Act, the 1028 Amendment Act and the 1924 changes are 
referred to. Two useful notes are appended to this chapter. The first 
one compares and contrasts the Federal Beserve System ‘ operations with 
the Indian P. C. System solely with reference to the method of securing 
j^aaticity -by meims of bills of exchange. The second deals with’the 
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■ rates of interest whicTi ooglit to servo as an indicator in the matter of 
issuing additional P. C. during periods of seasonal stringency^ 

In Chapter IX the statistical account of the growth of tho P. C; is 
recorded. The Acts relating to the P. C. System and a short biography 
of the persons responsible for P. C. legislation are given at the epd 
of this chapter. 

Coining to tho most important chapter whore (ho future of the issue 
is discussed, tho author repeats tho two fuudameutal principles of reform 
that papor is only a part of the whole currency system and that stability 
.:of‘prices ought to bo tlio guiding motive of the monetary policy. Henoe 
the author opines that P. C, must expand or contract solely with reference 
to tho principle of price stability. Any expansion of tho P. C^ by means 
of the printing pre.ss to cover up budgotary deficits is to be condemned. 
This can only be secured by placing the P. C. out of the reach of tho 
hands of the Government and tho handing over of tho P. C. to the credit* 
controlling authority is approved by the author; But ho has his own 
misgivings in this respect {vido p. 273). Evidently the author favours 
the Central State Bank conception. He also approves of the formation of 
a Currency Board on Gio model of the I'Ml. Board to manage tho '* inde¬ 
pendent Rupee Standard ” so ns to regulate currency with a view to attain 
stability of prices. Ho also adds that under a gold standard this Currency 
Board would not bo required. The real thing required is a Central Bank 
co-ordinating the control of credit and currency in its hands. But even 
in the case of " managing tho iudependent Rupee Standard ” the ideal of a 
Currency Board or Commission does not appeal to the reviewer, for it 
would be a third body between tho Government and tho Central Bank. 
It would soon come into conflict AvitU both authorities. If we remember 
right this suggestion was made by Mr. Preston and stoutly opposed by 
Sir Basil P. Blackett. The ingenious and complicated recommendations of 
the Hilton-Young Commission with reference to the conditions of issue 
and the joint reserve to bo held for the duality of issues such as notes and 
rupees are criticised on similar lines laid down by Mr. B. F. Madon. 

“ The idea of the combined reserve is novel.” says the author. This 

suggestion was outlined by Sir B. P. Blackett before the H.-Y. Commission 
in his oral evidence and some such scheme had to be formulated to secure 
the amalgamation of reserves. The limit fixed by the proportional reserve 
system and the heterogeneous nature of the heservo and the proposal of 
the fusion of the P. C. Reserve and the G. S, Reserve are approved by 
the author. The further doors thrown open for elasticity beyond the 
proportional system of note-issue namely the granting of permission for 
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the heldix^ of foreign bille ol ezohainge Boatimog into gold aind fonm* 
sion for the lemporary Buspeneioii of normal re&orve requirmnants dnckig 
exceptional times on the paying of a graduated tax on the iaaue are oonei- 
dered too bold and he blames the H.-Y. Commission for lack of eoosmva- 
ti^eness in this direction. This chapter oloses with ihe minor suggeBtioDS 
such as the abolition of the circle system and the extension of the umwer* 
eaUeation prcwess but a bank iBSue would automaticidly ecdTO these 
probiems. The displaying of the King’s portrait on the Beamwe Bank 
notes as originally suggested by Sir D. Hamilton is also i^roTed. There 
4Mre three useful appeztdiceB relating to the 1861 Aet, the 1923 Act and a 
copy of the Beserve Bank Bill of 1027. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this book to all stud^ts who 
are interested in our monetary policy and all legislators who attempt to 
secure a sound currency system lor our country. We hope that the 
apparent disorepanoies referred to in Chapter II would be satisfactorily 
dealt with in the next edition. The book contains two useful biblio¬ 
graphies. 

B. BAMAGHAjrnRA Bac 
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The Late*Baron Sinha. 

In the limexpeeted death, so tragic in its suddeimesa,, of the 
BL Bon’Ue Sis Satyendraprasanna Sinha, E.C.S.I., Baron 
Baipiip, on the Stb of March, at Berhampur, from heart-lailor#, 
India,, and ei^cially Bengal, has lost one of her talented sons 
and feoemost pablk men, the record of whose eminent services to 
tho eonatry will, for years—if not generations—to come, remain 
unsurpassed. We are as deeply touched by this melancholy 
eient as we aice le^timately proud of his exceptionally brillumt 
earner and hk gree4 aehiievementB. 

Born in 1864, as the son of a Sudder Ameen under the 
East India Company, the late Baron Sinha received his early 
e^caMon at the Birbhum Zilla School and won distinction as 
» slaidenir of the Presidency College, Calcutta (1877>79)^ and 
peoeeeding next to England in 1881 was entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn where be won prizes and scholarships for his proficiency in 
Boman Law and was subsequently (1886) called to the Bar. 

He joined the Calcutta High Court in 1887 and served for 
some time as Professor of Law at the City College where among 
his distinguished pupils the late Sir Asutosh Mookeijee was ona 
He soon rose to eminence in the legal profession and became 
remarkable for his legal acumen, force of character, strong 
eommom-sense, independence of spirit, unique courtesy, well* 
balanced mind and suave dispositioQ'—and, above all, for his 
sweet reasonableness. 

With the introduction of the Reformed Universities Act 
^t Vni of 1904 which came into force on December 7, 1904) 
iwrd Sinha was nominated a Fellow ol Idiis University and 
with seal and devotion to' duty towards his mother country 
tods m tdaire interest kr all edncatioaal and administrative 
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problems as a Senator up to 1909 in spite of his onerous respon¬ 
sibilities as the Standing Counsel of the Calcutta High Coui4’ 
from 1903 to 1907 and the Advocate General of Bengal from 
1907 to 1909 which exalted office he again filled in the years 
1915 to 1917. • . 

The prominent part he played on the popular side in the 
then heated debates over the vexed question Sf restricted affilia¬ 
tion of ^colleges contemplated by the New Ecgulations under the 
Reformed Universities Act, strengthened the hands of bur 
national leaders against the reactionary forces which since that 
day has unfortunately, more or less, been interfering with the 
progress of educational freedom and expansion in accordance 
with the growing needs of an advanced community. In this 
connection we may refer also to Iiis Presidential Address to the 
Indian National Congress of 1915 witli which his connection 
as a clear-headed politician of the Liberal school commenced as 
early as 189G. 

He was one of the first batch of nominees appointed by the 
Founder himself on the Governing Body of the Sir Taraknath 
Palit Trusts which laid the foundation of higher scientific 
studies and research worth the name in this country. 

Recognition of his wonderful abilities and his valuable 
services followed soon and he was Knighted in 1914, nominated 
a Representative of India in the Imperial War Conference of 
1917 and then a member of the Imperial War Cabinet when 
(in 1918) he was also made a K. C. and afterwards a Privy 
Councillor, the Freedom of the City of London having, in the 
meantime, been conferred on him in 1917 till he rose to be 
the Under Secretary of State for India from 1919 to 19*20. 

The unique distinction was his to be the first (and as yet 
only) Indian Governor of a Province when in December, 1920, 
he was elevated to the gaddi of the Governor of the newly 
created Province of Behar and Orissa. From 1909 to 1910 he 
was also the first Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and, finally, was serving since 1926 as a Member of: the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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• Lord Sinha has left behind him his widow, four sons and 
three daughters and a very large circle of friends and admirers, 
some of whom are themselves men of light and leading occupy¬ 
ing the highest position in the land, to mourn his sad loss at a 
time when the country is at the threshold of momentous poli¬ 
tical changes, witl»Whom we heartily join in this national grief 
while offering to the bereaved family our most sincere condo¬ 
lence and cordial sympathy. 

* )!f # 


The Late 7^r. N. K. I)utt. 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the death, 
*on the 2nd March last, of Dr. N. K. Diitt, M.A., Ph.D. 
(London), formerly Professor, and"latterly Vice-Principal, of 
the Chittagong College. Dr. Diitt retired from service only in 
192G, and was subsequcJiily appointed Sreegopal Basil Mallik 
Fellow ill this University. Dr. Dutt was connected with us as 
a regular contrihiitor and we offer our sincere condolence to the 
bereaved family. 

* » * 


Mr. Pram.athanath Banerjee. 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., the Honorary 
Secretary of the Calcutta Review, left for England on the 22nd 
February last. Mr. Banerjee was in charge of the Review since 
7,921 when the journal was acquired by the Calcutta I niversity 
and- it was mainly through his zeal and energy that the 
Review came to be converted into a monthly journal. The 
Board of Editors met on the 2ist B^uary last and recorded 
its sense of high appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Banerjee who gave so much of his time and 
attention to his work since the Review was acquired by the 
University.” At the request of the Editor-in-chief and other 

le ' 
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members of the Board present at the meeting, Mr. Banerjee 
kindly withdrew his letter of resignation and agreed to go on 
leave. Mr. Banerjee is expected back in our midst after About 
a year and we hope his sojourn in Europe will considerably 
enhance his usefulness. 

Ik « « 

A New Ph. D. 

Our congratulations to Professor Nripendrakumar Datta, 
M.A., of the Hughli College on his being admitted to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Dr. Datta submitted a thesis on ** The 
Aryanisation of India’ ’ and the Board of Examiners consisted 
of such eminent scholars as Prof. Sylvain L6vi, Dr. J. W. 
Thomas and Professor D. B. Bhandarkar. 

« « « 

Sir Asutosh Mookrbjee Mfsoal. 

The Sir Asutosh Mookerjoe Medal lor 1925 has been awarded 
to Dr. Praphullakumar Bose of the University College of Science 
for the following theses : 

(a) Studies in Heterocyclic Bing Formation, Parts I-III. 

(b) Mercaptans of the Purine Croup. 

« « « 

The Onauthnauth Deb Besearch Prize. 

The Onauthnauth Deb Besearch Prize for 1928 has been 
awarded to Mr. M. N. Ray, M.A., B.L., the subject of his thesis 
being “Law of Fixtures in British India.*’ 
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Latest Publications 


Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by Dr. B. B. 

Chatterji, D.Lit. (Punjab), Ph.D. (London). Demj 
Hvo. pp. 803. 

Panini, by Bajanikanta Gupta, Demy 8vo. pp. 134. 

Yishnudharmottara, by Dr. Stella Kramriscb, Ph.D. Koya, 
Hvo. pp. 130. 

Problems of Rural India, by Professor N. Ganguli, B.Sc.. 
Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture, Calcutta University 
Member of the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 166. 

Vanaspati or Plants and Plant^Life as in Indian Treatia: 
and Traditions, by Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.Sc., 
Professor of Botany, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 276. Rs. 3-12. 

A History of Indian Literature, by Prof. M. Wintemitz, 
Ph.D., Professor of Indology and Ethnology at the 
German University of Prague (Czechoslovakia), Vol. I, 
containing Introduction, Veda, National Epics, 
Puranas and Tantras. Translated from the Original 
German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the Author, 
Only authorised Translation into English. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 634. Bs. 16-8, 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Ghronology of Anoient India (From the Times of the Big- 
Vedic King Divodasa to those of Chaiidragupta Maurya, 
with Glimpses into the Political History of the Period), 
by Sita Nath Pradlian, M.Sc., Ph.D., Brihaspati. 
Koyal 8vo. pp, *291 + 30. Bs. C. 

In this interesting and erudite thesis on the Chronology and 
Political History of Vedic and Buddhist India enormous masses 
of evidence derived from Vedic, Bpic, Puranic, Buddhistic, Jain, 
Epigraphic and other sources have been collated, compared and 
contrasted and Ancient Indian Chronology built up. Having 
been completed in 1921, it is a pioneer work in its own way and 
will be of invaluable assistance and absorbing interest to all 
students of Ancient Indian History. 

Hinayana and Mahayana and Origin of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, by E. Kimura. Boyal 8vo. pp. 203. Bs. 2-4. 

Rights and Duties of the Indian Citizen (Kamala Lectures, 
1926), by the Bight Ilon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, P.C. Demy 8vo. pp. 116. Bs. 1-8. 

Current International Co-operation, by Manley O. Hudson. 
D/Crown 16mo. pp. 156. Bs. 2. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volumes —^Vol. Ill (Orientalia), Part III. Boyal 8vo. 
pp. 546. Bs. 11-4. 

Indian Railway Economics, Part I, (Revised Edition), by 
Mr. S. C. Ghose. Demy 8vo. pp. 128, Bs. 2. 

Proceedings of the First Philosophical Congress, 1925. 

Boyal 8vo. pp. 452. • — 

Calcutta University Questions for the year 1921. Dem}' 
8vo. pp. 954, 



BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN MARCH, 1928. 

1. Notes on Manu Smriti, by Mahamahopadhyay Dr. 

Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

2. History of Indian Medicine, Part III, by Girindronath 

Mookerjoo, B.A., M.D. 

3. Banimandir (in Bengali), by Sasanlcamohan Sen, B.L. 

4. University Calendar for 1928, Part I. 

5. Descriptive Catalogue of Old Bengali Manuscripts in the 

University Bibrary, Vol. Ill, edited by Manindra- 
mohan Bose, M.A. 

6. History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, by Prof. M. 

Winternitz, translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

7. Newness of Life (Stephanos Nirmalendu Lectures), by 

Prof. M. A. Canney. 

8. Desinamamala, edited by Muralydhar Banerjee, M.A. 

9. Spirit of French Civil Law (Tagore Law Lectures, 1923- 

1024), by Prof. Henry Solus. 

10. Elements of the Science of Language, by Prof. I. J. S. 

Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D. 

11. Siddhanta-Sekhara, by Babua Misra, Jyotishacharyya. 

12. Visuddhimaggo, by Prabodhehandra Das, M.A. 

13. Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki, Vol. I, Part I, edited by 

H. C. Goswarai, B.A. 

II. Krishi-Bignan by Rai Rajeswar Das Gupta, Bahadur. 

15. Harilila (in Bengali), edited by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen. B.A., D.Litt., and Basantaranjan Bay. 
Vldwatvallabh. 

10. Journal of the Department of Science, Vol. IX. 

17. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XVII. 

18 * Snryft’SiddhAnta. 



4 BOOKS IN THE PRESS 

Id. Yoga Philosophy in relation to other systems of Indian 
Thought, by S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Fh.D. 

20 Eastern Bengal Ballads, Vol. Ill, Part I, edlt^si % Bai 
Bahadur D. C. Sen, D.Litt. 

21. Notes on Kavikankan Ohandi, Part II, by Charu Ban* 

dyopadhyay, B.A. 

22. University Question Papers for 1928. 

28. University Question Papers for 1924. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 

{Continued from prcvioue iesue.) 

I. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

8. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature. Edited by Bijay- 
chandra Mazumdar. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. II. Royal 8vo. pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. III. Royal 8vo. pp. 519. Rs. 11-4. Rs. 22-8 
for the full set of 3 Vols. 

Asamiya Sahityar Ghaneki (Typical Selections from the 
Assamese Literature), compiled by Pandit Hemchandra 
Goswami, M.R.A.S., F.R.A.S., of Assam Civil Service 
and Editor of “ Hema-Kosha." 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sita 
Ram, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

Book I— ^Bavdio Poetry —contains extracts from the Prithiraj 
Basau of Chand Baradi, the Bisaldev Basau pf Nalha, the Bir- 
singh-Charit of Kesav Das, the Sivaraj Bhushana and the Siva 
Baoni of Bhushan, the Ghhatra Frakaeh of Qore Lai, the 
Raj Bilas of Man, the Jang Kama of Muralidhar, the Hamir Basau 
of Jodh Baj, the Sujan Charit of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 351. Rs. 6-0. 

Book II— The Krishna Cult —In this book the compiler has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla- 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Das. These writers have described loves of Krishna ai^ R^ha 
in a religion spirit and have nothing in common with ordihUry 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Boyai 8vo. 
pp. 888. Bs. 6-0. 

Book III— Tulal Das —^whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Medissval poetry 
* stands'tmapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
T^ple of Fame.’ His works in extract have been set up in a 
book of their'own'with an introducrion Containing a short life of 
the poet apd a^ account of lue varfeue wo^. Boyai Svo. pp. ^1. 
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Book IV—With a learned Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litf., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The Saints —The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Bamanand, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Govind Singh and Mira Bai. Boyai 8vo. pp. 390. Bs. 6-0. 

Book V— Arts Poetioa —This book deals with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various emotions and passions 
which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to which 
Hindu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the Nayika-bhed. Royal 8vo. pp. 275. Bs. 8. 

Book VI, Part I— Other Poets (with brief history of the 
Hindi Language)—In this book extracts are given from the writ¬ 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Bahim, 
Baskhan, Mubarak, Usinan, Senapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, and 
Sabal Singh Chauhan. Boyal 8vo. pp. 824. Bs. 3. 

Book VI, Part II— Other Poets —Begins with a History of the 
Hindi Literature with an appendix containing notes on the 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasha, the Punjabi, the Mai'thili, the Mar- 
wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writings of 19 well-known Hindi writers ending with 
the great Haris Chandra of Benares. Royal 8vo. pp. 406. 
Bs. 6. Complete set (Books 1-YI) Bs. 30. 

Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Vol. I, by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Royal 8vo. pp. 464. Rs. 6-0. 

4. CLASSICAL TEXTS 

(Prescribed by the University for different Examinations.) 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi 

Muhammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Muhammad Eazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

^Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 100. Rs.2-0. 

^Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown Svo. 
pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 

* Do. II (Poetry). Crovra 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* I.A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Muhammad 

Irfan, Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Bs. 2-0. 
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* I.A. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Muhammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Boyal 8vo. pp. 145. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A. Sanskrit Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 195. Bs. 2-0. 

^ B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Boyal 8vo. pp. 144. 
Bs. 2-8. 

^ B.A. Pass Arabic Course, 1 (old Selections). Boyal 8yo. 
pp. 88. Bs. 1-8. 

* Do. II. Boyal 8vo. pp. 80. Bs. 1-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Md. 

Irfan, M.A. Boyal 8vo. pp. 75. Bs. 1-8. 

* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Boyal 8vo. pp. 314. 

Bs. 2-8. 

*B.A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Boyal 8yo. 
pp. 157. Bs. 1-12. 

B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 
Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Boyal 8vo. pp. 245. 
Bs. 2-0. 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. Bs. 2-8. 

Gowhar-i-Murad, edited by Aga Mahammad Kazim Shirazi. 
Boyal 8vo. pp. 120. Bs. 3. 

Diwan-i-Nasir-i-Khusraw, edited by Aga Mahammad Kazim 
Shirazi. Boyal 8yo. pp. 77. Bs. 2. 

* 6. TIBETAN 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Royal 
8yo. pp. 137. Rs. 6-12. 

6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &g. 

* Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8yo. pp. 498. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* Do. Part III. Crown 8yo. pp. 489.. Rs. 2-8. 

* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by BeY. J. C. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8yo. pp. 187. Rs. 1-4. 

Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or the Fox. Be. 1-0. 


« Tttt*Bo6k. 
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A Syllabus of Poetics, b} Dr. H. Stephen, (Second £di> 
tion, Eevised and Enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 300. 
Es. 3. [Es. 2 for Post-Graduate Students of the 
Calcutta Univeisity]. 

On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Es. 7-8. 

Othello, the Moor of Venice. Edited by Rev. J. C. Sorim- 
geour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Es. 2-0. " * 

* Lahiri’s Select Poems, Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Es. l-8r^ 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8vo. pp. 224. 

Es. 1-8. 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown 8vo. pp. 331. Es. 1-12. 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 

Es. 3-0. 

^ Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 360. 
Es. 3-0. 


YII. MATHEMATICS 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. I {Readership Lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta University), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo pp. 442. English 
price 24s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 573. English Price 42s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill, Part I, Royal 8vo. 
pp. XX+682. English price £S 3s. net. Indian price 
Es. 45. 

t Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 191. 
Es. 11-4. 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300. Es. 11-4. 

* Text>Book 

t Thi nght 0/ publieatum of tkto book t» held by and copies may b# had of the 

(Jambndge Umernty Press, Fetter Liatf, l^on, B.O. 4 
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i^alytioal Geometry ol Hyper-spaoes, Part I (Premehand 
, Boychand Studentship thesis, 1914), by Surendramohaiii 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Es. 1-14. 

Do. Part II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Es. 3-12. 

Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Vol. I, by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition (thoroughly re¬ 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413.‘ Es. 6-8. 

" Vol. II. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and en- 
larged. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. Es. 4-8. 

This Volume deals with the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and quartic curves. 

Parametric Co-efficient (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Es. 3-0. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Es. 3-0. 

Solutions of Differential Equations (Premehand Boychand 
Studentship thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 54. Es. 3-12. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Premehand Boychand 
Studentship thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Es. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Es. 2-0. 

YIII. SCIENCE 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 174. Es. 3-15. 

Do. (for Registered Graduates). Es. 2-4. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.E.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Es. 3-6. 

Do. (for Eegistered Graduates). Es. 1-8. 

The book puts some of the most important developments of 
deotro-magnetio theory into a connected end convenient fonn. 
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Optical Theories, by B. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. Demy 
8vo. pp. 191. Es. 8-1. , 

t The Principle of Relativity, by M. NPfi|sj|^ I).S<^,, and 
S. N. Bose/M.Sc. (with a Historical by 

P. C. Mahalahobis). Demy 8vo;*:^p. 248. 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by C. Y. Eaman, 

D.Sc., P.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. G. Ray, Kt., 

D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 

2. BOTANY 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
P.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 276-0. 

8. MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum with a des¬ 
cription of a newly separated Principle. (Goate*s Me¬ 
morial Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Basu, 
M.B., F.C.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Rs. 3-12. 

Terminalia Arjuna (Goate's Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Rs. 3-12. 

Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Rs. 3-12. 

Studies in Haemolysis (1st edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. (2nd edition). Rs. 4-8. 

Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I, Demy 8vo. 
pp. 476, and 11, Demy 8vo. pp. 172, by Girindranath 
l^ukhopadhyay, Vishagacharyya, B.A., M.D., F.A.S.B. 
(Griffith Memorial Prize, 1909). Rs. 9-0. 

Do. (For Members of the Senate). Rs. 6-0. 

* The rig}kt of publication of this book is held by the Cambridge Umeereity 

Preest 

f The salt of Vie hook is restricted loithin India. 
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It 

History of Indian Medicine, by the same author. With a 
foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., etc. 

^ Essay for 1911). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 403. Bs. 6. 

.00; Vol. n, Demy 8 vo. pp. 433. Bs^6. 

Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the De¬ 
partment of Letters). Eoyal 8yo. pp. 286. Es. 9. 

i. ANTHROPOLOGY 

Lectures on Ethnography, by Eao Bahadur L. K. Ananta- 
krishna Iyer. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 302. Es. 6-0. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 

V. CJiuffrida-Euggeri (translated from Italian by Haran- 
cliandra Cliakladar, M.A.). Eoyal 8vo. pp. 110. Es. 1-8. 

Hos of Seraikella, Part I, by Anathnath Chatterjee, M.B., 
B.S., and Tarakchandra Das, M.A. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 94. 
(Profusely illustrated). Es. 2. 

The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India, by B. C. 

Mazumdar, B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 90. Es. 1-8. 

IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES 

Volume I, Es. 11-4. 

Volume II, Science. Es. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Es. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part II. Es. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part III. Es. 11-4. . 

X. SERIALS, PERIODICALS, AND ANNALS 

UniTersity Extension Lectures (1915-1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12, 
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ConTOoation Addresses (complete set). Bs. 10-0. 

Part I, 1858-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408 

Part n, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442 

Part m, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222 

Part rV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 3G0 

Part V, 1916-1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 545 

Journal of the Department of Letters. —Sixteen volumes 
have been published. Bs. 9 each. 

Journal of the Department of Science. —Eight volumes 
have been published. Bs. 9 each. 

Calcutta RoYiew (Estd. 1844; Third Scries 1921). 

UniYersity Calendar for the year 1927. Containing (1) 
list of members constituting the Senate, Syndi¬ 
cate, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards of 
Examiners, etc., (2) Full information regarding Endow¬ 
ments for Professorships, Lectureships, Readerships, 
Fellowships, Research studentships, Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals, {3) Descriptions of affiliated institutions, 
and lists of recognised schools, (4) Lists of text-hooks for 
the years 1927 and 1928, (5) Rules for Examinations, 
(6) List of publications of the Calcutta University, etc., 
etc., Demy 8vo. pp. 1024. Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the year 1026. Demy 8vo. pp. 901. Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 1924 and 1925. Demy 8vo. pp. 996. 

Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 1022 and 1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 861. 
Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 1920 and 1921. Demy 8vo. pp. 872. 
Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 1918 and 1919, Part II, Vol. I 

(containing the list of Graduates — M.A.*s 1865-1917; 
B.A. Hons, in order of merit, 1885-1917; B.A.*s in 
alphabetical order, 1858-1918, etc.). Demy 8vo. pp. 
1T08. Bs. 7-R. 
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UniTersity Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, Part 11» 
Yol. II (containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering, 1918 and 1919; 
Under-graduates, 1917 to 1919)» Demy 8vo. pp. 1048. 
Sb. 7“8« 

Do. Part II^—Supplement for 1920 and 1921 

(containing list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). Demy 
8vo. pp. 976. Rb. 7-8. 

Do. Supplement for 1922 and 1923 (containing the list of 
Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engi¬ 
neering in 1922 and 1928). Demy 8vo. pp- 1017. 
Rb. 7-8. 

UniYersity Calendar for the year 1924, Part II, Yol. I 

(contaning list of Graduates in Arts, Sdience, Teaching, 
Imw, Medicine, and Engineering up to the year 1928). 

-Demy 8vo. pp. 1612. Rs. 10. 

Do. for the year 1924, Part II, Yol. II (containing 
list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Teaching, Law, Medi- 
- cine, and Engineering in 1924, and list of Under-gra¬ 
duates, 1924). Demy 8vo. pp. 628. Rb. 6-0. 

University Regulations, (Revised edition, with amend¬ 
ments up to April, 1927). (Containing the Acte and the 
Regulations regarding (1) Constitution of the Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, etc., (2) Election of Fel¬ 
lows, (3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, (4) Admis¬ 
sion of students to Schools and Colleges, (6) 'Admission 
of carididates to all Examinations and Degrees, (6) Sylla- 
huses of studies for Examinations, etc., etc.). jHemy 
8vo. pp. 646. Rb. 3-12. 

University Question Papers for the Examinations In 
Arts, Science, Law, Teaching, Medicine, Engineering, 
etc., for the years 1917,1918,1919 and 1920, bound 
in four volumes. Each Volume Rs. 4-8. 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post* 
Graduate Teaching, 1917. Rs. 4-8. 
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Calcutta UniYCPsity Proceedings of the Councils of Post^ 
Graduate Teaching, 1918-1923. For each year Bs. 3-0. 

Do. Do 1924. Bs. 3-0. 

Catalogue of Books in the University Library : 

I. English Literature. Bs. 1-8. 

n. History (including Biography, Geography and 

Travels). Boyal 8vo. pp. 212. Bs. 1-8. 

m. Social Science, Part I. As. 4. 

rV. Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts. 

Vol. I. Edited by Basantaranjan Bay, Vidvad- 
vallabh and Basantakumar Chatterjee, M.A., Demy 
4to. pp. 262. Bs. 3. 

Contains short description of 286 of the large collection of 
liengali MSS. in the Calcutta University Library. 

V. Pischel Collections. Be. 1-0. 



AGENTS FOB SAUi OF FUBLIOXTIONS 


IS 


Agents for sale of UniTersity Pnblioations— 

JP^r sale ot^side InMa — 

Mbbbbb. LoKaMAMs, Qbxhn St Ck>., I/n>. 

London House —89, Patbbhobtbb Bow, London, E.O. AT 
American House — 65, Fifth Avbnob, New Yobk. 


JFor sale in India — 


Calcutta —(1) MeBsiB. B. Cambray St Co., 16, College Square. 

(2) ,, Chuokervertiy, Chatterjee A Co., Ltd., 

16, College Square. 

(8) ,, The Eaznala Book Depot, Ltd., 

16, College Square. 
(4) ., The Book Company, Ltd., 4/4A, College 

Square. 


(6) „ Sen, Bros. St Co., 

16, CoUege Square. 
(6) ,, Thacker, Spink St Ci, 

8, Eeplanade, East. 


(7) ,, ■ W. Newman St Co., Ltd., 

8, Old Co\irt House Strmt. 

Bombay — Mbssbs. D. B. Tarapobbvala, Sons A Co., 

100, Hobnby Boad, Fcmbx. 

Poona — ^Mbssbb. Thb Obibntax. Boox-suppDYiNa Aghnot, 

16, Shuebawab. 


Madras—(1) Mbssbs. B. O. Paux. A Co., 

821, Thambo Chbtty Stbbbt, Madbab. 
(2) Mbssbs. B. Cambbay A Co., 


886, Trambd Chbtty Stbbbt. 

Delhi — ^Mbssbs. Thb Oxpobd Book A Stationbby Co., 

Kabhmtb Oats. 

Lahore — ^Thb Pbopbibtobs, Thb Panjab Sansebit Book Dbpot, 

Saidmitha Stbbbt. 

Lucknow — ^Thb Pbopbietob, Oanoa Pustaxmada EABinrALATA, 

20-80, Aminabad Pabx. 
(Special Agents for Sale of Hindi Sdeotions). 







